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PREFACE, 


Tue teachings embodied in the present volume let 
in a flood of light on questions connected with 
Buddhist doctrine which have deeply perplexed pre- 
vious writers on that religion, and offer the world 
for the first time a practical clue to the meaning 
of almost all ancient religious symbolism. More 
than this, the Esoteric Doctrine, when properly 
understood, will be found to advance an over- 
powering claim on the attention of earnest 
thinkers. Its tenets are not presented to us as the 
invention of any founder or prophet. Its testimony 
is based on no written scriptures. Its views of 
Nature have been evolved by the researches 
of an immense succession of investigators, qualified 
for their task by the possession of spiritual faculties 
and perceptions of a higher order than those be- 
longing to ordinary humanity. In the course of 
ages the block of knowledge thus accumulated, 
concerning the origin of the world and of man and 
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the ultimate destinies of our race—concerning also 
the nature of other worlds and states of existence 
differing from those of our present life—checked and — 
examined at every point, verified in all directions, 
and constantly under examination throughout, has 
come to be looked on by its custodians as constituting 
the absolute truth concerning spiritual things, the 
actual state of the facts regarding vast regions of 
vital activity lying beyond this earthly existence. 

European philosophy, whether concerned with 
religion or pure metaphysics, has so long been used 
to a sense of insecurity in speculations outrunning 
the limits of physical experiment, that absolute 
truth about spiritual things is hardly recognized 
any longer by prudent thinkers as a reasonable 
object of pursuit; but different habits of thought 
have been acquired in Asia. The secret doctrine 
which, to a considerable extent, I am now enabled to 
expound, is regarded not only by all its adherents 
but by vast numbers who have never expected to 
know more of it than that such a doctrine exists, 
as a mine of entirely trustworthy knowledge from 
which all religions and philosophies have derived 
whatever they possess of truth, and with which 
every religion must coincide if it claims to be a 
mode of expression for truth. 
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This is a bold claim indeed, but I venture to an- 
nounce the following exposition as one of immense 
importance to the world, because I believe that claim 
can be substantiated. 

I do not say that within the compass of this 
volume the authenticity of the esoteric doctrine 
can be proved, Such proof cannot be given by 
any process of argument ; only through the develop- 
ment in each inquirer for himself of the faculties 
required for the direct observation of Nature along 
the lines indicated. But his primd facie con- 
clusion may be determined by the extent to which 
the views of Nature about to be unfolded may 
recommend themselves to his mind, and by the 
reasons which exist for trusting the powers of ob- 
servation of those by whom they are communicated. 

Will it be supposed that the very magnitude of 
the claim now made on behalf of the esoteric doctrine, 
lifts the present statement out of the region of 
inquiry to which its title refers—inquiry as to the 
real inner meaning of the definite and specific re- 
ligion called Buddhism. The fact is, however, that 
esoteric Buddhism, though by no means divorced 
from the associations of exoteric Buddhism, must 
not be conceived to constitute a mere imperium tn 
imperio—a central school of culture in the vortex 
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of the Buddhist world. In proportion as Buddhism 
retreats into the inner penetralia of its faith, these 
are found to merge into the inner penetralia of | 
other faiths. The cosmic conceptions, and the 
knowledge of Nature on which Buddhism not 
merely rests, but which constitute esoteric Bud- 
dhism, equally constitute esoteric Brahminism. 
And the esoteric doctrine is thus regarded by 
those of all creeds who are “ enlightened ” (in the 
Buddhist sense) as the absolute truth concerning 
Nature, Man, the origin of the Universe, and the 
destinies toward which its inhabitants are tending. 
At the same time, exoteric Buddhism has remained 
in closer union with the esoteric doctrine than any 
other popular religion. An exposition of the inner 
knowledge, addressed to English readers in the 
present day, will thus associate itself irresistibly 
with familiar outlines of Buddhist teaching. It 
will certainly impart to these a living meaning they 
generally seem to be without, but all the more on 
this account may the esoteric doctrine be most 
conveniently studied in its Buddhist aspect; one, 
moreover, which has been so strongly impressed 
upon it since the time of Gautama Buddha that 
though the essence of the doctrine dates back to 
a far more remote antiquity, the Buddhist colour- 
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ing has now permeated its whole substance. That 
which I am about to put before the reader is 
esoteric Buddhism, and for European students ap- 
proaching it for the first time, any other designation 
would be a misnomer. 

The statement I have to make must be con- 
sidered in its entirety before the reader will be able 
to comprehend why initiates in the esoteric doctrine 
regard the concession involved in the present dis- 
closure of the general outlines of this doctrine as 
one of startling magnitude. One explanation of this 
feeling, however, may be readily seen to spring from 
the extreme sacredness that has always been attached 
by their ancient guardians to the inner vital truths 
of Nature. Hitherto this sacredness has always 
prescribed their absolute concealment from the pro- 
fane herd. And so far as that policy of concealment, 
—the tradition of countless ages,—is now being 
given up, the new departure which the appearance 
of this volume signalizes will be contemplated with 
surprise and regret by a great many initiated 
disciples. The surrender to criticism which may 
sometimes perhaps be clumsy and irreverent, of 
doctrines which have hitherto been regarded ‘by 
such persons as too majestic in their import to be 
talked of at all except undcr circumstances of 
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befitting solemnity, will seem to them a terrible 
profanation of the great mysteries. From the Euro- 
pean point of view it would be whreasonable to expect, 
that such a book as this can be exempt from the 
usual rough-and-tumble treatment of new ideas. 
Aud special convictions or common-place bigotry 
may sometimes render such treatment in the present 
case peculiarly inimical. But all that, though a 
matter of course to European exponents of the doc- 
trine like myself, will seem very grievous and disgust- 
ing to its earlier and more regular representatives. 
They will appeal sadly to the wisdom of the time- 
honoured rule which, in the old symbolical way, for- 
bade the initiates from casting pearls before swine, 

Happily, as I think, the rule has not been 
allowed to operate any longer to the prejudice of 
those who, while still far from being initiated, in 
the occult sense of the term, will probably have 
become, by sheer force of modern culture, qualified 
to appreciate the concession. 

Part of the information contained in the following 
pages has been thrown out in a fragmentary form 
during the last eighteen months in the Theosophist, 
a monthly magazine, published hitherto at Bombay, 
but now at Madras, by the leaders of the Theo- 
sophical Society, As almost all the articles re- 
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ferred to have been my own writing, I have not 
hesitated to weld parts of them, when this course 
ehas been convenienf, into the present volume. A 
certain advantage is gained by thus showing how 
the separate pieces of the mosaic as first presented 
to public notice, drop naturally into their places 
in the (comparatively) finished pavement. 

The doctrine or system now disclosed in its broad 
outlines has been so jealously guarded hitherto, 
that no mere literary researches, though they might 
have curry-combed all India, could have brought to 
light any morsel of the information thus revealed. 
It is given out to the world at last by the free 
grace of those in whose keeping it has hitherto lain. 
Nothing could ever have extorted from them its 
very first letter. It is only after a perusal of the 
present explanations that their position generally, 
as regards their present disclosures or their pre- 
vious reticence can be criticised or even compre- 
hended. The views of Nature now put forward are 
altogether unfamiliar to European thinkers; the 
policy of the graduates in esoteric knowledge, 
which has grown out of their long intimacy with 
these views must be considered in connection with 
the peculiar bearings of the Doctrine itself. 

As for the circumstances under which these re- 
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velations were first foreshadowed in the Theosophist, 
and are now rounded off and expanded as my 
readers will perceive, it is enough for the momente 
to say, that the Theosophical Society, through 
my connexion with which the materials dealt 
with in this volume have come into my hands, 
owes its establishment to certain persons who are 
among the custodians of esoteric science. The 
information poured out at last for the benefit 
of all who are ripe to receive it, has been destined 
for communication to the world through the Theo- 
sophical Society since the foundation of that body, 
and Jater circumstances only have indicated myself 
as the agent through whom the communication 
could be conveniently made, 

Let me add, that I do not regard myself as the 
sole exponent for the outer world, at this crisis, 
of esoteric truth. These teachings are the final 
outcome, as regards philosophical knowledge, of 
the relations with the outer world which have 
been established by the custodians of esoteric truth, 
through me. And it is only regarding the acts 
and intentions of those esoteric teachers who have 
chosen to work through me, that I can have any 
certain knowledge. But, in different ways, some 
other writers are engaged in expounding for the 


benefit of the world—and, as I believe, in accor- 
dance with a great plan, of which this volume is a 
,part—the same truths, in different aspects, that 
I am commissioned to unfold. A remarkable book 
published within the last year or two, “ The Perfect 
Way,” may be specially mentioned, as showing how 
more roads than one may lead to a mountain top. 
The inner inspirations of ‘The Perfect Way” 
appear to me identical with the philosophy that I 
have learned. The symbols in which those inspira- 
tions are clothed, in my opinion, I am bound to 
add, are liable to mislead the student; but this isa 
natural consequence of the circumstances under 
which the inner inspiration has been received, 
Far more important and interesting to me than the 
discrepancies between the teachings of “The Per- 
fect Way” and my own, are the identities that may 
be traced between the clear scientific explanations 
now conveyed to me on the plane of the physical 
intellect, and the ideas which manifestly underlie 
those communicated on an altogether different 
system to the authors of the book I mention, 
These identities are a great deal too close to be the 
result either of coincidence or parallel speculation. 
Probably the great activity at present of mere 
ordinary literary speculation on problems lying 
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beyond the range of physical knowledge, may also 
be in some way provoked by that policy, on the 
part of the great custodians of esoteric truth, of 
which my own book is certainly one manifestation, ; 
and the volume I have just mentioned, probably 
‘another. I find, for example, in M. Adolphe 
d’Assier’s recently published “ Essai sur l] Humanité 
Posthume,” some conjectures respecting the destina- 
tion of the higher human principles after death, 
which are infused with quite a starthng flavour of 
true occult knowledge. Again, the ardour now 
shown in “ Psychical Research,” by the very distin- 
guished, highly gifted, and cultivated men, who lead 
the society in London devoted to that object, is, 
to my inner convictions—knowing as I do some- 
thing of the way the spiritual aspirations of the 
world are silently influenced by those whose work 
lies in that department of Nature—the obvious 
fruit of efforts, parallel to those with which I am 
more immediately concerned. 

It only remains for me to disclaim, on behalf 
of the treatise which ensues, any pretension to high 
finish as regards the language in which it is cast. 
Longer familiarity with the vast and complicated 
scheme of cosmogony disclosed, will no doubt sug- 
gest improvements in the phraseology employed. 
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to expound it. ‘Two years ago, neither I, nor any 
other European living, knew the alphabet of the 
science here for the first time put into a scientific 
” shape—or subject at all events to an attempt in 
that direction—the science of Spiritual Causes and 
their Effects, of Super-physical Consciousness, of 
Cosmical Evolution. Though, as I have explained 
above, ideas had begun to offer themselves to the 
world in more or less embarrassing disguise of 
mystic symbology, no attempt had ever been made 
by any esoteric teacher, two years back, to put the 
doctrine forward in its plain abstract purity. As 
my own instruction progressed on those lines, I - 
have had to coin phrases and suggest English words 
as equivalents for the ideas which were presented to 
my mind. J am by no means convinced that in all 
cases I have coined the best possible phrases and hit 
on the most neatly expressive words. For example, 
at the threshold of the subject we come upon the 
necessity of giving some name to the various 
elements or attributes of which the complete human 
creature is made up. “Element” would be an im- 
possible word to use, on account of the confusion 
that would arise from its use in other significations; 
and the least objectionable on the whole seemed to 
me “principle” though to an ear trained in the 
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niceties of metaphysical expression this word will 
have a very unsatisfactory sound in some of its 
present applications. Quite possibly, therefore, in 
progress of time the Western nomenclature of the : 
esoteric doctrine may be greatly developed in 
advance of that I have provisionally constructed. 
The Oriental nomenclature is far more elaborate, 
but metaphysical Sanscrit seems to be painfully 
embarrassing to a translator—the fault my Indian . 
friends assure me, not of Sanscrit, but of the 
language in which they are now required to express 
the Sanscrit idea. Lventually we may find that, 
with the help of a little borrowing from familiar 
Greek quarries, English may prove more receptive 
of the new doctrine—or rather, of the primeval 
doctrine as newly disclosed—than has yet been 
supposed possible in the East, 
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CHAPTER I, 
ESOTERIC TEACHERS, 


THE information contained in the following pages 
is no collection of inferences deduced from study. 
I am bringing to my readers knowledge which I 
have obtained by favour rather than by effort. It 
will not be found the less valuable on that account; 
I venture, on the contrary, to declare that it will 
be found of incalculably greater value, easily as I 
have obtained it, than any results in a similar 
direction which I could possibly have procured by 
ordinary methods of research, even had I possessed, 
in the highest degree, that which I make no elaim 
to possess at all—Oriental scholarship. 

Every one who has been concerned with Indian 
literature, and still more, any one who in India has 
taken interest in talking with cultivated Natives on 
philosophical subjects, will be aware of a general 
conviction existing in the East that there are men 
living who. know a great deal more about philosophy 
in the highest acceptation of the word—the science, 
the true knowledge of spiritual things,—than can be 
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found recorded in any books. In Europe the 
notion of secrecy as applied to science is 80 
repulsive to the prevailing instinct, that the first 
inclination of European thinkers is to deny thé 
existence of that which they so much dislike. 
But circumstances have fully assured me during 
my residence in India that the conviction just 
referred to is perfectly well founded, and I have 
been privileged at last to receive a very consider- 
able mass of instruction in the hitherto secret 
knowledge over which Oriental philosophers have 
brooded silently till now; instruction which has 
hitherto been only imparted to sympathetic students, 
prepared themselves to migrate into the camp of 
secrecy. Their teachers have been more than con- 
tent that all other inquirers should be left in doubt 
as to whether there was anything of importance to 
learn at their hands. 

With quite as much antipathy at starting as any 
one could have entertained to the old Oriental 
policy in regard to knowledge, I came, never- 
theless, to perceive that the old Oriental knowledge 
itself was a very real and important possession. 
It may be excusable to regard the high grapes 
as sour so long as they are quite out of reach, 
but it would be foolish to persist in that opinion 
if a tall friend hands down a bunch and one finds 
them sweet, 

For reasons that will appear as the present ex- 
planations proceed, the very considerable block of 
hitherto secret teaching this volume contains, has 
been conveyed to me, not only without conditions 
of the usual kind, but to the express end that 
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I might convey it in my turn to the world at 
large. 

Without the light of hitherto secret Oriental 
knowledge, it is impossible by any study of its 
published literature—English or Sanscrit—for 
students of even the most scholarly qualifica- 
tions, to reach a comprehension of the inner 
doctrines and real meaning of any Oriental re- 
ligion. This assertion conveys no reproach to 
the sympathetic, learned, and industrious writers of 
great ability who have studied Oriental religions 
generally, and Buddhism especially, in their ex 
ternal aspects. Buddhism, above all, is a religion 
which has enjoyed a dual existence from the very 
beginning of its introduction to the world. The 
real inner meaning of its doctrines has been kept 
back from uninitiated students, while the outer 
teachings have merely presented the multitude with 
a code of moral lessons and a veiled, symbolical 
literature, hinting at the existence of knowledge in 
the background. 

This secret knowledge, in reality, long ante- 
dated the passage through earth-life of Gautama 
Buddha. Brahminical philosophy, in ages before 
Buddha, embodied the identical doctrine which may 
now be described as Esoteric Buddhism. Its out- 
lines had indeed been blurred; its scientific form 
partially confused; but the general body of knew- 
ledge was already in possession of a select few 
before Buddha came to deal with it. Buddha, 
however, undertook the task of revising and re- 
freshing the esoteric science of the inner circle of 
initiates, as well as the morality of the outer world. 

B 2 
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The circumstances under which this work was done 
have been wholly misunderstood, nor would a 
straightforward explanation thereof be intelligible 
without explanations, which must first be furnished 
by a survey of the esoteric science itself. 

From Buddha’s time till now the esoteric science 
referred to has been jealously guarded as a precious 
heritage belonging exclusively to regularly initiated 
members of mysteriously organized associations. 
"hese, so far as Buddhism is concerned, are the 
Arahats, or more properly Arhats, referred to in 
Buddhist literature. They are the initiates who 
tread the “ fourth path of holiness,” spoken of in 
esoteric Buddhist writings. Mr. Rhys Davids, re- 
ferring to a multiplicity of original texts and Sans- 
crit authorities, says :—“ One might fill pages with 
the awe-struck and ecstatic praise which is lavished 
in Buddhist writings on this condition of mind, the 
fruit of the fourth path, the state of an Arahat, of 
a man made perfect according to the Buddhist 
faith.” And then making a series of running 
quotations from Sanscrit authorities, he says :— 
“To him who has finished the path and passed 
beyond sorrow, who has freed himself on all sides, 
thrown away every fetter, there is no more fever or 
grief... .. For such there are no more births 
.... they are in the enjoyment of Nirvana, 
Their old karma is exhausted, no new karma is 
being produced ; their hearts are free from the long- 
ing after future life, and no new yearnings springing 
up within them, they, the wise, are extinguished like 
alamp.” These passages, and all like them, convey 
to European readers, at all events, an entirely false 
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idea as to what sort of person an Arhat really is, 
as to the life he leads while on earth, and what he 
anticipates lateron. But the elucidation of such 
points may be postponed for the moment. Some 
further passages from exoteric treatises may first be 
selected to show what an Arhat is generally sup- 
posed to be. 

Mr. Rhys Davids, speaking of Jhana and Samadhi 
—the belief that it was possible by intense: self- 
absorption to attain supernatural faculties and 
powers—goes on to say :—‘So far as [ am aware 
no instance is recorded of any one, not either a 
member of the order, or a Brahmin ascetic, acquir- 
ing these powers. A Buddha always possessed 
them; whether Arahats, as such, could work the 
particular miracles in question, and whether of 
mendicants only, Arahats or only Asekhas could do 
so, Is at present not clear.” Very little in the 
sources of information on the subject that have 
hitherto been explored will be found clear. But 
I am now merely endeavouring to show that 
Buddhist literature teems with allusions to the 
greatness and powers of the Arhats. For more 
intimate knowledge concerning them, special cir- 
cumstances must furnish us with the required 
explanations. 

Mr. Arthur Lillie, in ‘“ Buddha and Early 
Buddhism,” tells us :—‘ Six supernatural faculties 
were expected of the ascetic before he could claim 
the grade of Arhat. They are constantly alluded 
to in the Sutras as the six supernatural faculties, 
usually without further specification. .... Man 
has a body composed of the four elements ..... 
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in this transitory body his intelligence is enchained, 
the ascetic finding himself thus confused, directs his 
mind to the creation of the Manas. He represents 
to himself, in thought, another body created from 
this material body—a body with a form, members, 
and organs. This body, in relation to the material 
body, is like the sword and the scabbard; or a 
serpent issuing from a basket in which it is 
confined. The ascetic then, purified and perfected, 
begins to practise supernatural faculties. He finds 
himself able to pass through material obstacles, 
walls, ramparts, &c.; he is able to throw his 
phantasmal appearance into many places at once, 
. .. » he can leave this world and even reach the 
heaven of Brahma himself. . . . . He acquires the 
power of hearing the sounds of the unseen world 
as distinctly as those of the phenomenal world— 
more distinctly in point of fact. Also by the 
power of Manas he is able to read the most secret 
thoughts of others, and to tell their characters.” 
And so on with illustrations. Mr. Lillie has not 
quite accurately divined the nature of the truth 
lying behind this popular version of the facts; but 
it is hardly necessary to quote more to show that 
the powers of the Arhats and their insight into 
spiritual things are respected by the world of 
Buddhism most profoundly, even though the Arhats 
themselves have been singularly indisposed to 
favour the world with autobiographies or scientific 
accounts of “the six supernatural powers.” 

A few sentences from Mr. Hoey’s recent transla- 
tion of Dr, Oldenberg’s “ Buddha: his Life, his 
Doctrine, his Order,” may fall conveniently into 
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this place, and then we may pass on. -We read :—- 
* Buddhist proverbial philosophy attribhtesiin an 
numerable passages the possession of Nirvanatto 
¢he saint who still treads the earth: ‘The -diseiple 
who has put off lust and desire, rich in wisdom, 
has here on earth attained deliverance from death, 
the rest, the Nirvana, the eternal state. He who 
has escaped from the trackless hard mazes of the 
Sansara, who has crossed over and reached the 
shore, self-absorbed, without stumbling and without 
doubt, who has delivered himself from the earthly 
and attained Nirvana, him I call a true Brahmin.’ 
If the saint will even now put an end to his state 
of being he can do so, but the majority stand fast 
until Nature has reached her goal; of such may those 
words be said which are put in the mouth of the 
most prominent of Buddha’s disciples, ‘I long not 
for death ; I long not for life ; I wait till mine hour 
come, like a servant who awaiteth his reward.’ ”’ 

A multiplication of such quotations would merely 
involve the repetition in various forms of exoteric 
conceptions concerning the Arhats. Like every 
fact or thought in Buddhism, the Arhat has two 
aspects, that in which he is presented to the world 
at large, and that in which he lives, moves, and has 
his being. In the popular estimation he is a saint 
waiting for a spiritual reward of the kind the 
populace can understand—a wonder-worker mean- 
while by favour of supernatural agencies. In reality 
he is the long-tried and proved-worthy custodian of 
the deepest and innermost philosophy of the one 
fundamental religion which Buddha refreshed and 
restored, and a student of natural science standing 
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in the very foremost front of human knowledge, in 
regard not merely to the mysteries of spirit, but to 
the material constitution of the world as well. 

Arhat is a Buddhist designation. That which 
is more familiar in India, where the attributes of 
Arhatship are not necessarily associated with pro- 
fessions of Buddhism, is Mahatma. With stories 
about the Mahatmas, India is saturated. The older 
Mahatmas are generally spoken of as Rishis; but 
the terms are interchangable, and I have heard the 
title Rishi applied to men now living. All the 
attributes of the Arhats mentioned in Buddhist 
writings are described, with no less reverence in 
Indian literature, as those of the Mahatmas, and 
this volume might be readily filled with translations 
of vernacular books, giving accounts of miraculous 
achievements by such of them as are known to his- 
tory and tradition by name. 

In reality, the Arhats and the Mahatmas are the 
same men. At that level of spiritual exaltation, 
supreme knowledge of the esoteric doctrine blends 
all original sectarian distinctions. By whatever 
name such illuminati may be called, they are the 
adepts of occult knowledge, sometimes spoken of in 
India now as the Brothers, and the custodians of 
the spiritual science which has been handed down 
to them by their predecessors. 

We may search both ancient and modern litera- 
ture in vain, however, for any systematic explana- 
tion of their doctrine or science. <A good deal of 
this is dimly set forth in occult writing; but very 
little of this is of the least use to readers who take 
up the subject without previous knowledge acquired 
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independently of books. It is under favour of 
direct instruction from one of their numbers that 
I am now enabled to attempt an outline of the 
Mahatmas’ teaching, and it is in the same way 
that I have picked up what I know concerning the 
organization to which most of them, and the greatest, 
in the present day belong. 

All over the world there are occultists of various 
degrees of eminence, and occult fraternities even, 
which have a great deal in common with the lead- 
ing fraternity now established in Tibet. But all 
my inquiries into the subject have convinced me 
that the Tibetan Brotherhood is incomparably the 
highest of such associations, and regarded as such 
by all other associations—worthy of being looked 
upon themselves as really “enlightened” in the 
occult sense of the.term. There are, it is true, 
many isolated mystics in India who are altogether 
self-taught and unconnected with occult bodies. 
Many of these will explain that they themselves 
attain to higher pinnacles of spiritual enlightenment 
than the Brothers of Tibet, or any other people on 
earth. But the examination of such claims in all 
cases I have encountered, would, I think, lead any 
impartial outsider, however little qualified him- 
self by personal development to be a judge of occult 
enlightenment, to the conclusion that they are 
altogether unfounded. I know one native of India, 
for example, a man of European education, holding 
a high appointment under Government, of good 
station in society, most elevated character, and en- 
joying unusual respect with such Europeans as are 
concerned with him in official life, who will only 
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accord to the Brothers of Tibet a second place in 
the world of spiritual enlightenment. The first 
place he regards as occupied by one person, now in 
this world no longer—his own occult master gn 
life—whom he resolutely asserts to have been an 
incarnation of the Supreme Being. His own (my 
friend’s) inner senses were so far awakened by this | 
Master, that the visions of his entranced state, into 
which he can still throw himself at will, are to 
him the only spiritual region in which he can feel 
interested. Convinced that the Supreme Being 
was his personal instructor from the beginning, and 
continues so still in the subjective state, he is natu- 
rally inaccessible to suggestions that his impressions 
may be distorted by reason of his own misdirected 
psychological development. Again, the highly 
cultivated devotees, to be met with occasionally in 
India, who build up a conception of Nature, the 
universe, and God, entirely on a metaphysical basis, 
and who have evolved their systems by sheer 
force of transcendental thinking, will take some 
established system of philosophy as its groundwork, 
and amplify on this to an extent which only an 
Oriental metaphysician could dream of. They win 
disciples who put implicit faith in them, and 
found their little school which flourishes for a time 
within its own limits; but speculative philosophy of 
such a kind is rather occupation for the mind than 
knowledge. Such “ Masters,” by comparison with 
the organized adepts of the highest brotherhood, 
are like rowing boats compared with ocean steam- 
ships—helpful conveyances on their own native 
lake or river, but not craft to whose protection 
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you can trust yourself on a world-wide voyage of 
exploration over the sea. 

Descending lower again in the scale, we find 
bndia dotted all over with Yogis and Fakirs, in all 
stages of self-development, from that of dirty 
savages, but little elevated above the gipsy fortune- 
tellers of an English racecourse, to men whose 
seclusion a stranger will find it very difficult to 
penetrate, and whose abnormal faculties and powers 
need only be seen or experienced to shatter the 
incredulity of the most contented representative of 
modern Western scepticism. Careless inquirers 
are very apt to confound such persons with the 
great adepts of whom they may vaguely hear. 

Concerning the real adepts, meanwhile, I cannot 
at present venture on any account of what the 
Tibetan organization is like, as regards its highest 
ruling authorities. Those Mahatmas themselves, 
of whom some more or less adequate conception 
may, perhaps, be formed by readers who will follow 
me patiently to the end, are subordinate by several 
degrees to the chief of all. Let us deal rather with 
the earlier conditions of occult training, which can 
more easily be grasped. 

The level of elevation which constitutes a man— 
what the outer world calls a Mahatma or “ Brother” 
—is only attained after prolonged and weary pro- 
bation, and anxious ordeals of really terrible severity. 
One may find people who have spent twenty or 
thirty years or more, in blameless and arduous 
devotion to the life-task on which they have entered, 
and are still in the earlier degrees of chelaship, still 
looking up to the heights of adeptship as far above 
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their heads. And at whatever age a boy or man 
dedicates himself to the occult career, he dedicates 
himself to it, be it remembered, without any 
reservations and for life. The task he undertakes 
is the development in himself of a great many 
faculties and attributes which are so utterly dormant 
in ordinary mankind, that their very existence is 
unsuspectcd—the possibility of their development 
denied. And these faculties and attributes must 
be developed by the chela himself, with very little, 
if any, help, beyond guidance and direction from 
his master. “ The adept,” says an occult aphorism, 
“becomes: he is not made.” One may illustrate 
this point by reference to a very common-place 
physical exercise. Every man living, having the 
ordinary use of his limbs, is qualified to swim. 
But put those who, as the common phrase goes, 
cannot swim, into deep water, and they will 
struggle and be drowned. The mere way to move 
the limbs is no mystery; but unless the swimmer 
in moving them, has a full belief that such 
movement will produce the required result, the 
required result is not produced. In this case, we 
are dealing with mechanical forces merely, but 
the same principle runs up into dealings with 
subtler forces. Very much further than people 
generally imagine will mere “confidence” carry 
the occult neophyte. How many European readers, 
who would be quite incredulous if told of some 
results which occult chelas in the most incipient 
stages of their training have to accomplish by 
sheer force of confidence, hear constantly in 
church nevertheless, the familiar Biblical assur. 
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ances of the power which resides in faith, and let 
the words pass by like the wind, leaving no impres- 
sion. 

eThe great end and purpose of adeptship is the 
achievement of spiritual development, the nature of 
which is only veiled and disguised by the common 
phrases of exoteric language. That the adept seeks 
to unite his soul with God, that he may thereby 
pass into Nirvana, is a statement that conveys 
no definite meaning to the ordinary reader, and the 
more he examines it with the help of ordinary 
books and methods, the less likely will he be to 
realize the nature of the process contemplated, or 
of the condition desired. It will be necessary to 
deal first with the esoteric conception of Nature, 
and the origin and destinies of Man, which differ 
widely from theological conceptions, before an ex- 
planation of the aim which the adept pursues can 
become intelligible. Meanwhile, however, it is 
desirable, at the very outset, to disabuse the reader 
of one misconception in regard to the objects of 
adeptship that he may very likely have framed. 

The development of those spiritual faculties, 
whose culture has to do with the highest objects of 
the occult life, gives rise as it progresses to a great 
deal of incidental knowledge, having to do with 
physical laws of Nature not yet generally under- 
stood. This knowledge, and the practical art of 
manipulating certain obscure forces of Nature, 
which it brings in its train, invest an adept, and 
even an adept’s pupils, at a comparatively early 
stage of their education, with very extraordinary 
powers, the application of which to matters of daily 
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life will sometimes produce results that seem alto- 
gether miraculous; and, from the ordinary point of 
view, the acquisition of apparently miraculous 
power is such a stupendous achievement, that peopte 
are sometimes apt to fancy the adept’s object in 
seeking the knowledge he attains has been to in- 
vest himself with these coveted powers. It would 
be as reasonable to say of any great patriot of 
military history that his object in becoming a sol- 
dier had been to wear a gay uniform and impress 
the imagination of the nursemaids. 

The Oriental method of cultivating knowledge 
has always differed diametrically from that pursued 
in the West during the growth of modern science. 
Whilst Europe has investigated Nature as publicly 
as possible, every step being discussed with the 
utmost freedom, and every fresh fact acquired, cir- 
culated at once for the benefit of all, Asiatic science 
has been studied secretly and its conquests jealously 
guarded. I need not as yet attempt either 
criticism or defence of its methods. But at all 
events these methods have been relaxed to some 
extent in my own case, and, as already stated, it is 
with the full consent of my teachers that 1 now 
follow the bent of my own inclinations as a Euro- 
pean, and communicate. what I have learned to all 
who may be willing to receive it. Later on it will 
be seen how the departure from the ordinary rules 
of occult study embodied in the concessions now 
made, falls naturally into its place in the whole 
scheme of occult philosophy. The approaches to 
that philosophy have always been open, in one 
sense, to all. Vaguely throughout the world in 
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various ways has been diffused the idea that some 
process of study which men here and there did 
actually follow, might lead to the acquisition of a 
Itgher kind of knowledge than that taught to 
mankind at large in books or by public religious 
preachers. The East, as pointed out, has always 
been more than vaguely impressed with this belief, 
but even in the West the whole block of symbolical 
literature relating to astrology, alchemy, and mys- 
ticism generally has fermented in European society, 
carrying to some few peculiarly receptive and quali- 
fied minds the conviction that behind all this 
superficially meaningless nonsense great truths lay 
concealed. For such persons eccentric study has 
sometimes revealed hidden passages leading to the 
grandest imaginable realms of enlightenment. But 
till now, in all such cases, in accordance with the 
law of those schools, the neophyte no sooner forced 
his way into the region of mystery than he 
was bound over to the most inviolable secrecy 
as to everything connected with his entrance 
and further progress there. In Asia in the 
same way, the “ chela,” or pupil of occultism, ne 
sooner became a chela than he ceased to be a 
witness on behalf of the reality of occult know- 
ledge. I have been astonished to find, since my 
own connection with the subject, how numerous 
such chelas are. But it is impossible to imagine 
any human act more improbable than the un- 
authorized revelation by any such chela, to persons 
in the outer world, that he is one, and so the great 
esoteric school of philosophy successfully guards its 
seclusion. 
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In a former book, “The Occult World,” I have 
given a full and straightforward narrative of the 
circumstances under which I came in contact with the 
gifted and deeply instructed men from whom I have 
since obtained the teaching this volume contains. 
I need not repeat the story. I now come forward 
prepared to deal with the subject in a new way. 
The existence of occult adepts, and the import- 
ance of their acquirements, may be established 
along two different lines of argument: firstly, by 
means of external evidence,—the testimony of 
qualified witnesses, the manifestation by or through 
persons connected with adepts of abnormal faculties, 
affording more than a presumption of abnormally 
enlarged knowledge; secondly, by the presentation 
of such a considerable portion of this kuowledge as 
may convey intrinsic assurances of its own value. 
My first book proceeded by the former method ; I 
now approach the more formidable task of working 
on the latter. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN, 


A survey of Cosmogony, as comprehended by 
occult science, must precede any attempt to explain 
the means by which a knowledge of that cosmogony 
itself has been acquired. The methods of esoteric 
research have grown out of natural facts, with 
which exoteric science is wholly unacquainted. 
These natural facts are concerned with the pre- 
mature development in occult adepts of faculties, 
which mankind at large has not yet evolved ; 
and these faculties, in turn, enable their possessors 
to explore the mysteries of Nature, and verify the 
esoteric doctrines, setting forth its grand design. 
The practical student of occultism may develop 
the faculties first and apply them to the observation 
of Nature afterwards, but the exhibition of the 
theory of Nature for Western readers merely seeking 
its intellectual comprehension, must precede con- 
sideration of the inner senses, which occult research 
employs. On the other hand, a survey of cosmo- 
gony, as comprehended by occult science, could only 
be scientifically arranged at the expense of in- 
telligibility for European readers. To begin at the 
beginning, we should endeavour to realize the state 
of the universe before evolution sets in. This 
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subject is by no means shirked by esoteric students, | 
and later on, in the course of this sketch, some 
hints will be given concerning the views occultism 
entertains of the earlier processes through which 
cosmic matter passes on its way to evolution. But 
an orderly statement of the earliest processes of 
Nature would embody references to man’s spiritual 
constitution, which would not be understvod with- 
out some preliminary explanation. 

Seven distinct principles are recognized by esoteric 
science, as entering into the constitution of man. 
The classification differs so widely from any with 
which European readers will be familiar that I 
shall naturally be asked for the grounds on which 
occultism reaches so far-fetched a conclusion. But 
I must, on account of inherent peculiarities in the 
subject, which will be comprehended later on, beg 
for this Oriental knowledge I am bringing home, 
a hearing (in the first instance at all events) of ‘the 
Oriental kind. The Oriental and the European 
systems of conveying knowledge are as unlike as 
any two methods can be. The West pricks and 
piques the learner’s controversial instinct at every 
step. He is encouraged to dispute and resist con- 
viction. He is forbidden to take any scientific 
statement on authority. Pari passu, as he acquires 
knowledge, he must learn how that knowledge 
has been acquired, and he is made to feel that 
no fact is worth knowing, unless he knows, 
with it, the way to prove it a fact. The East 
manages its pupils on a wholly different plan. 
It no more disregards the necessity of proving its 
teaching than the West, but it provides proof of a 
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wholly different sort. It enables the student to 
search Nature for himself, and verify its teachings, 
in those regions which Western philosophy can only 
ifivade by speculation and argument. It never 
takes the trouble to argue about anything. It 
says :—“So and so is facts; here is the key of 
knowledge; now go and see for yourself.” In this 
way it comes to pass that teaching per se is never 
anything else but teaching on authority. Teaching 
and proof do not go hand in hand; they follow one 
another in due order. A further consequence of 
this method is that Eastern philosophy employs the 
method which we in the West have discarded for 
good reasons as incompatible with our own line of 
intellectual development—the system of reasoning 
from generals to particulars. The purposes which 
European science usually has in view would cer- 
tainly not be answered by that plan, but I think 
that any one who goes far in the present inquiry 
will feel that the system of reasoning up from the 
details of knowledge to general inferences is inap- 
plicable to the work in hand. One cannot under- 
stand details in this department of knowledge till 
we get a general understanding of the whole scheme 
of things. Even to convey this general comprehen- 
sion by mere language, is a large and by no means 
an easy task. To pause at every moment of the 
exposition in order to collect what separate evidence 
may be available for the proof of each separate 
statement, would be practically impossible. Such 
a method would break down the patience of the 
reader, and prevent him from deriving, as he may 


from a more condensed treatise, that definite con- 
a2 
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ception as to what the esoteric doctrine means to 
teach, which it is my business to evoke. 

This reflection may suggest, in passing, a new 
view, having an intimate connection with our preserft 
subject, of the Platonic and Aristotelian systems of 
reasoning, Plato’s system, roughly described as 
reasoning from universals to particulars, is con- 
demned by modern habits in favour of the later and 
exactly inverse system. But Plato was in fetters in 
attempting to defend his system. There is every 
reason to believe that his familiarity with esoteric 
science prompted his method, and that the usual 
restrictions under which he laboured as an initiated 
occultist, forbade him from saying as much as would 
really justify it. No one can study even as much 
occult science as this volume contains, and then 
turn to Plato or even to any intelligent epitome 
of Plato’s system of thought, without finding cor- 
respondences cropping out at every turn. 

The higher principles of the series which go to 
constitute Man are not fully developed in the man- 
kind with which we are as yet familiar, but a com- 
plete or perfect man would be resolvable into the 
following elements. To facilitate the application of 
these explanations to ordinary exoteric Buddhist 
writings the Sanscrit names of these principles are 
given as well as suitable terms in English.* 

* The nomenclature here adopted differs slightly from that hit 
upon when some of the present teachings were first given out 
in a fragmentary form in the Theosophist, Later on it will 
be seen that the names now preferred embody a fuller concep- 
tion of the whole system, and avoid some difficulties to which 


the earlier names gave rise. If the earlier presentations of 
esoteric science were thus imperfect, one can hardly be surprised 
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The Body. . . . . . Rupa. 

Vitality . . . . « « Prana, or Jiva. 
Astral Body . . . . «. LLinga Sharira. 
Animal Soul. . . . . Kama Rupa. 
Human Soul. . . . . Manas. 
Spiritual Soul 2 ww Cw Buddhi. 
Spirit. . . . . . . Atma. 


See fe 


Directly conceptions, so transcendental as some 
of those included in this analysis, are set forth in a 
tabular statement, they seem to incur certain de- 
gradation, against which, in endeavouring to realize 
clearly what is meant, we must be ever on our 
guard. Certainly it would be impossible for even 
the most skilful professor of occult science to ex- 
hibit each of these principles separate and distinct 
from the others, as the physical elements of a com- 
pound body can be separated by analysis and 
preserved independently of each other. The ele- 
ments of a physical body are all on the same plane 
of materiality, but the elements of man are on very 
different planes. ‘The finest gases of which the 
body may to some extent be chemically composed, 
are still, on one scale at all events, on nearly the 
lowest level of materiality. The second principle 
which, by its union with gross matter, changes it 
from what we generally call inorganic, or what 
might more properly be called inert, into living 
matter, is at once a something different from the 


at so natural a consequence of the difficulties under which its 
English exponents laboured. But no substantial errors have 
to be confessed or deplored. The connotations of the present 
names are more accurate than those of the phrases first selected, 
but the explanations originally given, as far as they went, were 
quite in harmony with those now developed. 
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finest example of matter in its lower state. Is 
the second principle, then, anything that we can 
truly call matter at all? The question lands us, 
thus, at the very outset of this inquiry, in the 
middle of the subtle metaphysical discussion as to 
whether force and matter are different or identical. 
Enough for the moment to state that occult science 
regards them as identical, and that it contemplates 
no principle in Nature as wholly immaterial. In 
this way, though no conceptions of the universe, of 
man’s destiny, or of Nature generally, are more 
spiritual than those of occult science, that science 
is wholly free from the logical error of attributing 
material results to immaterial causes. The esoteric 
doctrine is thus really the missing link between 
materialism and spirituality. 

The clue to the mystery involved, lies of course 
in the fact, directly cognizable by occult experts, 
that matter exists in other states besides those 
which are cognizable by the five senses. 

The second principle of Man, Vitality, thus 
consists of matter in its aspect as force, and its 
affinity for the grosser state of matter is so great 
that it cannot be separated from any given particle 
or mass of this, except by instantaneous translation 
to some other particle or mass. When a man’s 
body dies, by desertion of the higher principles 
which have rendered it a living reality, the second, 
or life principle, no longer a unity itself, is never- 
theless inherent still in the particles of the body as 
this decomposes, attaching itself to other organisms 
to which that very process of decomposition gives 
rise. Bury the body in the earth and its jiva will 
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attach itself to the vegetation which springs above, 
or the lower animal forms which evolve from its 
substance. Burn the body, and indestructible jiva 
fifes back none the less instantaneously to the body 
of the planet itself from which it was originally 
borrowed, entering into some new combination as 
its affinities may determine. 

The third principle, the Astral Body, or Linga 
Sharira, is an ethereal duplicate of the physical 
body, its original design. It guides jiva in its 
work on the physical particles, and causes it to 
build up the shape which these assume. Vitalized 
itself by the higher principles, its unity is only 
preserved by the union of the whole group. At 
death it is disembodied for a brief period, and, 
_ under some abnormal conditions, may even be tem- 
porarily visible to the external sight of still living 
persons. Under such conditions it is taken of 
course for the ghost of the departed person. 
Spectral apparitions may sometimes be occasioned in 
other ways, but the third principle, when that results 
in a visible phenomenon, is a mere aggregation of 
molecules in a peculiar state, having no life or con- 
sciousness of any kind whatever. It is no more a 
Being, than any cloud wreath in the sky which 
happens to settle into the semblance of some 
animal form. Broadly speaking, the linga sharira 
never leaves the body except at death, nor migrates 
far from the body even in that case. When seen 
at all, and this can but rarely occur, it can only be 
seen near where the physical body still lies. In 
some very peculiar cases of spiritualistic medium- 
ship, it may for a short time exude from the 
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physical body and be visible near it, but the 
medium in such cases stands the while in con- 
siderable danger of his life. Disturb unwillingly 
the conditions under which the linga sharira wés 
set free, and its return might be impeded. The 
second principle would then soon cease to animate 
the physical body as a unity, and death would 
ensue. 

During the last year or two, while hints and 
scraps of occult science have been finding their way 
out into the world, the expression, “ Astral Body,” 
has been applied to a certain semblance of the 
human form, fully inhabited by its higher prin- 
ciples, which can migrate to any distance from the 
physical body—projected consciously and with exact 
intention by a living adept, or unintentionally, by 
the accidental application of certain mental forces 
to his loosened principles, by any person at the 
moment of death. For ordinary purposes there is 
no practical inconvenience in using the expres- 
sion “ Astral Body” for the appearance so pro- 
jected—aindeed, any more strictly accurate expression, 
as will be seen directly, would be cumbersome, and 
we must go on using the phrase in both meanings. 
No confusion need arise ; but, strictly speaking, the 
linga sharira, or third principle,is the astral body, 
and that cannot be sent about as the vehicle of the 
higher principles. 

The three lower principles, it will be seen, are 
altogether of the earth, perishable in their nature 
as a single entity, though indestructible as regards 
their molecules, and absolutely done with by man 
at his death. 
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The fourth principle is the first of those which 
belong to man’s higher nature. The Sanscrit desig- 
aation, kama rupa, is often translated “ Body of 
Besire,” which seems rather a clumsy and inaccurate 
form of words. A closer translation, having re- 
gard to meanings rather than words, would, perhaps, 
be “ Vehicle of Will,’ but the name already adopted 
above, Animal Soul, may be more accurately sugges- 
tive still. 

In the Theosophist for October, 1881, when the 
first hints about the septenary constitution of man. 
were given out, the fifth principle was called the 
animal soul, as contra-distinguished from the sixth 
or “spiritual soul ;’’ but though this nomenclature 
sufficed to mark the required distinction, it degraded 
the fifth principle, which is essentially the human 
principle. Though humanity is animal in its nature 
as compared with spirit, it is elevated above the cor- 
rectly defined animal creation in every other aspect. 
By introducing a new name for the fifth principle, we 
are enabled to throw back the designation “ animal 
soul” to its proper place. This arrangement need 
not interfere, meanwhile, with an appreciation of 
the way in which the fourth principle is the seat 
of that will or desire to which the Sanscrit name 
refers. And, withal, the kama rupa is the animal 
soul, the highest developed principle of the brute 
creation, susceptible of evolution into something 
far higher by its union with the growing fifth 
principle in man, but still the animal soul which 
man is by no means yet without, the seat of all 
animal desires, and a potent force in the human 
body as well, pressing upwards, so to speak, as well 
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as downwards, and capable of influencing the fifth, 
for practical purposes, as well as of being influenced 
by the fifth for its own control and improvement. 

The fifth principle, human soul, or Manas (a8 
described in Sanscrit in one of its aspects), is the 
seat of reason and memory. It is a portion of this 
principle, animated by the fourth, which is really 
projected to distant places by an adept, when he 
makes an appearance in what is commonly called 
his astral body. 

Now the fifth principle, or human soul, in the 
majority of mankind is not even yet fully developed. 
This fact about the imperfect development as yet of 
the higher principles is very important. We can- 
not get a correct conception of the present place of 
man in Nature if we make the mistake of regarding 
him as a fully perfected being already. And that 
mistake would be fatal to any reasonable anticipa- 
tions concerning the future that awaits him—fatal 
also to any appreciation of the appropriateness of 
the future which the esoteric doctrine explains to 
us as actually awaiting him. 

Since the fifth principle is not yet fully deve- 
loped, it goes without saying that the sixth principle 
is still in embryo. ‘This idea has been variously 
indicated in recent forecasts of the great doctrine. 
Sometimes it has been said, we do not truly possess 
any sixth principle, we merely have germs of a 
sixth principle. It has also been said, the sixth 
principle is not im us; it hovers over us; it 18 a 
something that the highest aspirations of our nature 
must work up towards. But it is also said :—All 
things, not man alone, but every animal, plant, and 
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mineral have their seven principles, and the highest 
principle of all—the seventh itself—vitalizes that 
continuous thread of life which runs all through 
efolution, uniting into a definite succession the 
almost innumerable incarnations of that one life 
which constitute a complete series. We must im- 
bibe all these various conceptions and weld them 
together, or extract their essence, to learn the 
doctrine of the sixth principle. Following the 
order of ideas which just now suggested the appli- 
cation of the term animal soul to the fourth principle, 
and human soul to the fifth, the sixth may he called 
the spiritual soul of man, and the seventh, therefore, 
spirit itself. 

In another aspect of the idea the sixth principle 
may be called the vehicle of the seventh, and the 
fourth the vehicle of the fifth; but yet another 
mode of dealing with the problem teaches us to 
regard each of the higher principles from the 
fourth upwards, as a vehicle of what, in Buddhist 
philosophy, is called the One Life or Spirit. Ac- 
cording to this view of the matter the one life is 
that which perfects, by inhabiting the various 
vehicles. In the animal the one life is concen- 
trated in the kama rupa. In man it begins to 
penetrate the fifth principle as well. In perfected 
man it penetrates the sixth, and when it penetrates 
the seventh, man ceases to be man, and attains a 
wholly superior condition of existence. 

This latter view of the position is especially 
valuable as guarding against the notion that the 
four higher principles are like a bundle of sticks 
tied together, but each having individualities of 
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their own if untied. Neither the animal soul 
alone, nor the spiritual soul alone, has any in- 
dividuality at all; but, on the other hand, the 
fifth principle would be incapable of separation 
from the others in such a way, that its individuality 
would be preserved while both the deserted principles 
would be left unconscious. It has been said that 
the finer principles themselves even, are material 
and molecular in their constitution, though com- 
posed of a higher order of matter than the physical 
senses can take note of. So they are separable, 
and the sixth principle itself can be imagined as 
divorcing itself from its lower neighbour. But in 
that state of separation, and at this stage of 
mankind’s development, it could simply reincarnate 
itself in such an emergency, and grow a new fifth 
principle by contact with a human organism ; in 
such a case, the fifth principle would lean upon 
and become one with the fourth, and be propor- 
tionately degraded. And yet this fifth principle, 
which cannot stand alone, is the personality of the 
man; and its cream, in union with the sixth, his 
continuous individuality through successive lives. 

The circumstances and attractions under the 
influence of which the principles do divide up, and 
the manner in which the consciousness of man 
is dealt with then, will be discussed later on. 
Meanwhile, a better understanding of the whole 
position than could ensue from a continued 
prosecution of the inquiry on these lines now, will 
be obtained by turning first to the processes of 
evolution by means of which the principles of man 
have been developed. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE PLANETARY CHAIN. 


Esotrric Science, though the most spiritual system 
imaginable, exhibits, as running throughout Nature, 
the most exhaustive system of evolution that the 
human mind can conceive. The Darwinian theory 
of evolution is simply an independent discovery of 
a portion—unhappily but a small portion—of the 
vast natural truth. But occultists know how to 
explain evolution without degrading the highest 
principles of man. The esoteric doctrine finds 
itself under no obligation to keep its science and 
religion in separate water-tight compartments. Its 
theory of physics and its theory of spirituality are 
not only reconcilable with each other, they are 
intimately blended together and interdependent. 
And the first great fact which occult science 
presents to our notice in reference to the origin of 
man on this globe, will be seen to help the imagina- 
tion over some serious embarrassments of the 
familar scientific idea of evolution. The evolution 
of man is not a process carried out on this planet 
tlone. It is a result to which many worlds in 
different conditions of material and spiritual develop- 
ment have contributed. If this statement were 
merely put forward as a conjecture, it would surely 
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recommend itself forcibly to rational minds. For 
there is a manifest irrationality in the common- 
place notion that man’s existence is divided into a 
material beginning, lasting sixty or seventy yeapa, 
and a spiritual remainder lasting for ever. The 
irrationality amounts to absurdity when it is alleged 
that the acts of the sixty or seventy years—the 
blundering, helpless acts of ignorant human life— 
are permitted by the perfect justice of an all-wise 
Providence to define the conditions of that later life 
of infinite duration, Nor is it less extravagant to 
imagine that, apart from the question of justice, the 
life beyond the grave should be exempt from the 
law of change, progress and improvement, which 
every analogy of Nature points to as probably run- 
ning through all the varied existences of the universe, 
But once abandon the idea of a uniform, unvarying, 
unprogressive life beyond the grave—once admit 
the conception of change and progress in that life 
—and we admit the idea of a variety hardly com- 
patible with any other hypothesis than that of pro- 
gress through successive worlds. As we have said 
before, this is not hypothesis at all for occult science, 
but a fect, ascertained and verified beyond the 
reach (for occultists) of doubt or contradiction. 

The life and evolutionary processes of this planet 
—ain fact, all which constitutes it something more 
than a dead lump of chaotic matter—are linked 
with the life’ and evolutionary processes of several 
other planets. But let it not be supposed that 
there is no finality as regards the scheme of this 
planetary union to which we belong. The human 
imagination once set free is apt sometimes to bound 
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too far. Once let this notion, that the earth is 
merely one link in a mighty chain of worlds, be 
fully accepted as probable, or true, and it may 
fuggest the whole starry heavens as the heritage of 
the human family. That idea would involve a serious 
misconception. One globe does not afford Nature 
scope for the processes by which mankind has been 
evoked from chaos, but these processes do not require 
more than a limited and definite number of globes. 
Separated as these are, in regard to the gross 
mechanical matter of which they consist, they are 
closely and intimately bound together by subtle 
currents and forces, whose existence reason need 
not be much troubled tu concede since the existence 
of some connection—of force or etherial media— 
uniting all visible celestial bodies, is proved by the 
mere fact that they are visible. It is along these 
subtle currents that the life-elements pass from 
world to world. 

The fact, however, will at once be liable to dis- 
tortion to suit preconceived habits of mind. Some 
readers may imagine our meaning to be that after 
death the surviving soul will be drawn into the 
currents of that world with which its affinities con- 
nect it. The real process is more methodical. The 
system of worlds is a circuit round which all indi- 
vidual spiritual entities have alike to pass; and 
that passage constitutes the Evolution of Man. For 
it must be realized that the evolution of man is a 
process still going on, and by no means yet com- 
plete. Darwinian writings have taught the modern 
world to regard the ape as an ancestor, but the 
simple conceit of Western speculation has rarely 
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permitted European evolutionists to look in the other 
direction and recognize the probability, that to our 
remote descendants we may be, as that unwelcome 
progenitor to us. , Yet the two facts just declaref 
hinge together. The higher evolution will be ac- 
complished by our progress through the successive 
worlds of the system ; and in higher forms we shall 
return to this earth again and again. But ‘the 
avenues of thought through which we look forward 
to this prospect, are of almost inconceivable length. 

It will readily be supposed that the chain of 
worlds to which this earth belongs are not all pre- 
pared for a material existence exactly, or even 
approximately resembling our own. There would 
be no meaning in an organized chain of worlds 
which were all alike, and might as well all have been 
amalgamated into one. In reality the worlds with 
which we are connected are very unlike each other, 
not merely in outward conditions, but in that 
supreme characteristic, the proportion in which 
spirit and matter are mingled in their constitution. 
Our own world presents us with conditions in which 
spirit and matter are, on the whole, evenly balanced 
in equilibrium. Let it not be supposed on that 
account that it is very highly elevated in the scale 
of perfection, On the contrary, it occupies a very 
low place in that scale. The worlds that are 
higher in the scale are those in which spirit largely 
predominates. There is another world attached to 
the chain, rather than forming a part of it, in which 
matter asserts itself even more decisively than on 
earth, but this may be spoken of later. 

That the superior worlds which Man may come 
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to inhabit in his onward progress should gradually 
become more and more spiritual in their constitu- 
tion—life there being more and more successfully 
ditorced from gross material needs—will seem 
reasonable enough at the first glance. But the 
first glance in imagination at those which might 
conversely be called the inferior, but may with less 
inaccuracy be spoken as the preceding worlds, 
would perhaps suggest that they ought to be con- 
versely less spiritual, more material, than this 
earth. The fact is quite the other way, and must 
be so, it will be seen on reflection, in a chain of 
worlds which is an endless chain—.e., round and 
round which the evolutionary process travels. If 
that process had merely one journey to travel along a 
path which never returned into itself, one could 
think of it, at any rate, as working from almost 
absolute matter, up to almost absolute spirit ; but 
Nature works always in complete curves, and travels 
always in paths which return into themselves, 
The earliest, as also the latest, developed worlds— 
for the chain itself has grown by degrees—the fur- 
thest back, as also the furthest forward, are the most 
immaterial, the most ethereal of the whole series; 
and that this is in all ways in accordance with the 
fitness of things will appear from the reflection that 
the furthest forward of the worlds is not a region 
of finality, but the stepping-stone to the furthest 
back, as the month of December leads us back 
again to January. But it is not a climax of de- 
velopment from which the individual monad falls, 
as by a catastrophe, into the state from which he 
slowly began to ascend millions of years previously. 
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From that which, for reasons which will soon appear, 
must be considered the highest world on the 
ascending arc of the circle, to that which must be re- 
garded as the first on the descending arc, in ome 
sense the lowest—+.e., in the order of development— 
there is no descent at all, but still ascent and pro- 
gress. For the spiritual monad or entity, which 
has worked its way all round the cycle of evolution, 
at any one of the many stages of development into 
which the various existences around us may be 
grouped, begins its next cycle at the next higher 
stage, and is thus still accomplishing progress as it 
passes from world Z back again to world A. Many 
times does it circle, in this way, right round the 
system, but its passage round must not be thought 
of merely as a circular revolution in an orbit. In 
the scale of spiritual perfection it is constantly as- 
cending. Thus, if we compare the system of worlds 
to a system of towers standing on a plain—towers 
each of many stories and symbolizing the scale of 
perfection—the spiritual monad performs a spiral 
progress round and round the series, passing 
through each tower, every time it comes round to 
it, at a higher level than before. 

It is for want of realizing this idea that specu- 
lation, concerned with physical evolution, is so 
constantly finding itself stopped by dead walls. It 
is searching for its missing links in a world where 
it can never find them now, for they were but re- 
quired for a temporary purpose, and have passed 
away. Man, says the Darwinian, was once an ape. 
Quite true; but the ape known to the Darwinian 
will never become a man—i.e., the form will not 
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change from generation to generation till the tail 
disappears and the hands turn into feet, and so on. 
Qrdinary science avows that, though changes of 
form can be detected in progress within the limits 
of species, the changes from species to species can 
only be inferred; and to account for these, it is 
content to assume great intervals of time and the 
extinction of the intermediate forms. There has 
been no doubt an extinction of the intermediate or 
earlier forms of all species (in the larger accepta- 
tion of the world)—ze., of all kingdoms, mineral, 
vegetable, animal, man, &c.—but ordinary science 
can merely guess that to have been the fact with- 
out realizing the conditions which rendered it 
inevitable, and which forbid the renewed generation 
of the intermediate forms. 

It is the spiral character of the progress accom- 
plished by the life impulses that develope the various 
kingdoms of Nature, which accounts for the gaps 
now observed in the animated forms which people 
the earth. The thread of a screw, which is a 
uniform inclined plane in reality, looks like a suc- 
cession of steps when examined only along one line ~ 
parallei to its axis. The spiritual monads which 
are coming round the system on the animal level, 
pass on to other worlds when they have performed 
their turn of animal incarnation here. By the 
time they come again, they are ready for human 
incarnation, and there is no necessity now for the 
upward development of animal forms into human 
forms—these are already waiting for their spiritual 
tenants. But, if we go back far enough, we come 
to a period at which there were no human forms 
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ready developed on the earth. When spiritual 
monads, travelling on the earliest or lowest human 
level, were thus beginning to come round, their 
onward pressure in a world at that time containing 
none but animal forms, provoked the improvement 
of the highest of these into the required form—the 
much-talked-of missing link. 

In one way of looking at the matter, it may be 
contended that this explanation is identical with 
the inference of the Darwinian evolutionist in 
regard to the development and extinction of missing 
links. After all, it may be argued by a materialist, 
“we are not concerned to express an opinion as to 
the origin of the tendency in species to develope 
higher forms. We say that they do develope these 
higher forms by intermediate links, and that the 
intermediate links die out; and you say just the 
same thing.” But there is a distinction between 
the two ideas for any one who can follow subtle 
distinctions. The natural process of evolution from 
the influence of local circumstances and sexual 
selection, must not be credited with producing in- 
termediate forms, and this is why it is inevitable 
that the intermediate forms should be of a tempo- 
rary nature and should die out. Otherwise, we 
should find the world stocked with missing links of 
all kinds, animal life creeping by plainly apparent 
degrees up to manhood, human forms mingling 
in indistinguishable confusion with those of animals. 
The impulse to the new evolution of higher forms 
is really given, as we have shown, by rushes of 
spiritual monads coming round the cycle in a state 
fit for the inhabitation of new forms. These 
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superior life impulses burst the chrysalis of the 
olde form on the planet they invade, and throw off 
an efflorescence of something higher. The forms 
which have gone on merely repeating themselves 
for millenniums, start afresh into growth; with 
relative rapidity they rise through the intermediate 
into the higher forms, and then, as these in turn 
are multiplied with the vigour and rapidity of all 
new growths, they supply tenements of flesh for 
the spiritual entities coming round on that stage or 
plane of existence, and for the intermediate forms 
there are no longer any tenants offering. In- 
evitably they become extinct. 

Thus is evolution accomplished, as regards its 
essential impulse, by a spiral progress through the 
worlds. In the course of explaining this idea we 
have partly anticipated the declaration of another 
fact of first-rate importance as an aid to correct 
views of the world-system to which we belong. 
That is, that the tide of life,—the wave of existence, 
the spiritual impulse, call it by what name we 
please—passes on from planet to planet by rushes, 
or gushes, not by an even continuous flow. For the 
momentary purpose of illustrating the idea in hand, 
the process may be compared to the filling of a 
series of holes or tubs sunk in the ground, such as 
may sometimes be seen at the mouths of feeble 
springs, and connected with each other by little 
surface channels. The stream from the spring, as 
it flows, 1s gathered up entirely in the beginning by 
the first hole, or tub A, and it is only when this is 
quite full that the continued in-pouring of water 
from the spring causes that which it already contains 
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to overflow into tub B. This in turn fills and 
overflows along the channel which leads to tub C, 
and so on. Now, though, of course, a clumsy 
analogy of this kind will not carry us very far, it 
precisely illustrates the evolution of life on a chain 
of worlds like that we are attached to, and, indeed, 
the evolution of the worlds themselves. For the 
process which goes on does not involve the pre- 
existence of a chain of globes which Nature proceeds 
to stock with life; but it is one in which the 
evolution of each globe is the result of previous 
evolutions, and the consequence of certain impulses 
thrown off from its predecessor in the super- 
abundance of their development. Now, it is 
necessary to deal with .this characteristic of the 
process to be described, but directly we begin to 
deal with it we have to go back in imagination to a 
period in the development of our system very far 
antecedent to that which is specially our subject at 
present—the evolution of man. And manifestly, 
as soon as we begin talking of the beginnings of 
worlds, we are dealing with phenomena which can 
have had very little to do with dife, as we under- 
stand the matter, and, therefore, it may be supposed, 
nothing to do with life impulses. But let us go 
back by degrees. Behind the human harvest of the 
life impulse, there lay the harvest of mere animal 
forms, as every one realizes; behind that, the 
harvest or growths of mere vegetable forms—for 
some of these undoubtedly preceded the appearance 
of the earliest animal life on the planet. Then, 
before the vegetable organizations, there were 
mineral organizations,—for even a mineral is a 
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product of Nature, an evolution from something 
behind it, as every imaginable manifestation of 
Nature must be, until in the vast series of manifesta. 
tins, the mind travels back to the unmanifested 
beginning of all things. On pure metaphysics of 
that sort we are not now engaged. It is enough to 
show that we may as reasonably—and that we 
must if we would talk about these matters at all— 
conceive a life impulse giving birth to mineral 
forms, as of the same sort of impulse concerned 
to raise a race of apes into a race of rudimentary 
men. Indeed, occult science travels back even 
further in its exhaustive analysis of evolution than 
the period at which minerals began to assume 
existence. In the process of developing worlds 
from fiery nebulez, Nature begins with something 
earlier than minerals—with the elemental forces 
that underlie the phenomena of Nature as visible 
now and perceptible to the senses of man. But 
that branch of the subject may be left alone for the 
present. Let us take up the process at the period 
when the first world of the series, globe A let us 
call it, is merely a congeries of mineral forms, 
Now it must be remembered that globe A has 
already been described as very much more ethereal, 
more predominated by spirit, as distinguished from 
matter, than the globe of which we at present are 
having personal experience, so that a large allowance 
must be made for that state of things when we ask the 
reader to think of it, at starting, as a mere congeries 
of mineral forms. Mineral forms may be mineral 
in the sense of not belonging to the higher forms 
of vegetable organism, and may yet be very 
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immaterial as we think of matter, very ethereal, 
consisting of a very fine or subtle quality of matter, 
in which the other pole or characteristic of Nature, 
spirit, largely predominates. The minerals ‘we 
are trying to portray are, as it were, the ghosts 
of minerals; by no means the highly-finished and 
heautiful, hard crystals which the mineralogical 
cabinets of this world supply. In these lower 
spirals of evolution with which we are now dealing, 
as with the higher ones, there is progress from 
world to world, and that is the great point at which 
we have been aiming. There is progress down- 
wards, so to speak, in finish and materiality and 
consistency; and then, again, progress upward in 
spirituality as coupled with the finish which matter, 
or materiality rendered possible in the first instance. 
It will be found that the process of evolution in its 
higher stages as regards man is carried on in 
exactly the same way. All through these studies, 
indeed, it will be found that one process of Nature 
typifies another, that the big is the repetition of 
the little on a larger scale. 

It is manifest from what we have already said, 
and in order that the progress of organisms on 
globe A shall be accounted for, that the mineral 
kingdom will no more develope the vegetable king- 
dom on globe A until it receives an impulse from 
without, than the Earth was able to develope Man 
from the ape till it received an impulse from with- 
out. But it will be inconvenient at present to go 
back to a consideration of the impulses which 
operate on globe A in the beginning of the system’s 
construction. 
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We have already, in order to be able to advance 
more comfortably from a far later period than that 
to which we have now receded, gone back so far 
that further recession would change the whole 
character of this explanation. We must stop some- 
where, and for the present it will be best to take 
the life impulses behind globe A for granted. 
And having stopped there we may now treat the 
enormous period intervening between the mineral 
epoch on globe A and the man epoch, in a very 
cursory way, and so get back to the main problem 
before us. What has been already said facilitates 
a cursory treatment of the intervening evolution. 
The full development of the mineral epoch on globe 
A prepares the way for the vegetable development, 
and as soon as this begins, the mineral life impulse 
overflows into globe B. Then when the vegetable 
development on globe A is complete and the 
animal development begins, the vegetable life 
impulse overflows to globe B, and the mineral 
impulse passes on to globe C. Then, finally, comes 
the human life impulse on globe A. 

Now it is necessary at this point to guard 
against one misconception that might anse. As 
just roughly described, the process might convey 
the idea that by the time the human impulse began 
on globe A, the mineral impulse was then begin- 
ning on globe D, and that beyond lay chaos. This 
is very far from being the case, for two reasons. 
Firstly, as already stated, there are processes of 
evolution which precede the mineral evolution, and 
thus a wave of evolution, indeed several waves of 
evolution, precede the mineral wave in its progress 
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round the spheres. But over and above this, 
there is a fact to be stated which has such an 
influence on the course of events, that, when it is 
realized, it will be seen that the life impulse has 
passed several times completely round the whole 
chain of worlds before the commencement of the 
human impulse on globe A. This fact is as 
follows :—Each kingdom of evolution, vegetable, 
animal, and so on, is divided into several spiral 
layers. The spiritual monads—the individual 
atoms of that immense life impulse of which so 
much has been said—do not fully complete their 
mineral existence on globe A, then complete it on 
globe B, and so on. They pass several times 
round the whole circle as minerals, and then again 
several times round as vegetables, and several times 
as animals. We purposely refrain for the present 
from going into figures, because it is more con- 
venient to state the outline of the scheme in 
general terms first, but figures in reference to these 
processes of Nature have now been given to the 
world by the occult adepts (for the first time we 
believe in its history), and they shall be brought 
out in the course of this explanation, very shortly, 
but as we say the outline is enough for any 
one to think of at first. 

And now we have rudimentary man beginning 
his existence on globe A, in that world where all 
things are as the ghosts of the corresponding things 
in this world. He is beginning his long descent 
into matter. And the life impulse of each 
“round” overflows, and the races of man are 
established in different degrees of perfection on all 
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the planets, on each. in turn. But the rounds 
are more complicated in their design than this 
explanation would show, if it stopped short here. 
Thé process for each spiritual monad is not merely 
a passage from planet to planet. Within the limits 
of each planet, each time it arrives there, it has a 
complicated process of evolution to perform. It is 
many times incarnated in successive races of men 
before it passes onward, and it even has many 
incarnations in each great race. It will be found 
when we get on further that this fact throws a 
flood of light upon the actual condition of mankind 
as we know it, accounting for those immense 
differences of intellect and morality, and even of 
welfare in its highest sense, which generally appear 
so painfully mysterious. 

That which has a definite beginning generally 
has an end also. As we have shown that the 
evolutionary process under description began when 
certain impulses first commenced their operation, 
so it may be inferred that they are tending towards 
a final consummation, towards a goal and a con- 
clusion. That is so, though the goal is still far 
off. Man, as we know him on this earth, is but 
half-way through the evolutionary process to which 
he owes his present development. He will be as 
much greater, before the destiny of our system is 
accomplished, than he is now, as he is now greater 
than the missing link. And that improvement 
will even be accomplished on this earth, while, in 
the other worlds of the ascending series, there are 
still loftier peaks of perfection to be scaled. It is 
utterly beyond the range of faculties, untutored in 
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the discernment of occult mysteries, to imagine the 
kind of life which man will thus ultimately lead 
before the zenith of the great cycle is attained. 
But there is enough to be done in filling up ‘the 
details of the outline now presented to the reader, 
without attempting to forecast those which have 
to do with existences towards which evolution 
is reaching across the enormous abysses of the 
future. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE WORLD PERIODS. 


A sTRIKING illustration of the uniformities of 
Nature is brought out by the first glance at the 
occult doctrine in reference to the development 
of man on the earth. The outline of the design 
is the same as the outline of the more compre- 
hensive design covering the whole chain of worlds. 
The inner details of this world, as regards its units 
of construction, are the same as the inner details of 
the larger organism of which this world itself is a 
unit. That is to say, the development of humanity 
on this earth is accomplished by means of succes- 
sive waves of development which correspond to the 
successive worlds in the great planetary chain. The 
great tide of human life, be it remembered—for 
that has been already set forth—-sweeps round the 
whole circle of worlds in successive waves. These 
primary growths of humanity may be conveniently 
spoken of as rounds. We must not forget that the 
individual units, constituting each round in turn, 
are identically the same as regards their higher 
principles, that is, that the individualities on the 
earth during round one, come back again after 
completing their travels round the whole series of 
worlds and constitute round two, and so on. But 
the point to which special attention should be drawn 
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here is that the individual unit having arrived at 
any given planet of the series, in the course of any 
given round, does not merely touch that planet and 
pass on to the next. Before passing on, he has to 
live through a series of races on that planet. And 
this fact suggests the outline of the fabric which 
will presently develope itself in the reader’s mind 
and exhibit that similarity of design on the part of 
the one world as compared with the whole series to 
which attention has already been drawn. As the 
complete scheme of Nature that we belong to, is 
worked out by means of a series of rounds sweeping 
through all the worlds, so the development of 
humanity on each world is worked out by a series of 
races developed within the limits of each world in turn. 

It is time now to make the working of this law 
clearer by coming to the actual figures which have 
to do with the evolution of our doctrine. It would 
have been premature to begin with them, but as 
soon as the idea of a system of worlds in a chain, 
and of life evolution on each through a series of re- 
births, is satisfactorily grasped, the further exami- 
nation of the laws at work will be greatly facilitated 
by precise reference to the actual number of worlds 
and the actual number of rounds and races, required 
to accomplish the whole purpose of the system. 
For the whole duration of the system is as certainly 
limited in time, be it remembered, as the life of a 
single man. Probably not limited to any definite 
number of years set irrevocably from the com- 
mencement, but that which has a beginning, pro- 
gresses onward towardsanend. The life of a man, 
leaving accidents quite out of the account, is a 
terminable period, and the life of a world system 
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leads up to a final consummation. The vast periods 
of time, concerned in the life of a world system, 
dazzle the imagination as a rule, but still they are 
measurable; they are divisible into sub-periods of 
various kinds, and these have a definite number. 
By what prophetic instinct Shakespeare pitched 
upon seven as the number which suited his fantastic 
classification of the ages of man, is a question with 
which we need not be much concerned, but certain 
it is that he could not have made a more felicitous 
choice. In periods of sevens the evolution of the 
races of man may be traced, and the actual number 
of the objective worlds which constitute our system, 
and of which the earth is one, is seven also. 
Remember the occult scientists know this as a 
fact, just as the physical scientists know for a fact 
that the spectrum consists of seven colours, and 
the musical scale of seven tones. There are seven 
kingdoms of Nature, not three as modern science 
has imperfectly classified them. Man belongs to a 
kingdom distinctly separate from that of the 
animals, including beings in a higher state of ,or- 
ganization than that which manhood has familiar- 
ized us with, as yet; and below the mineral 
kingdom there are three others which science in 
the West knows nothing about; but this branch 
of the subject may be set aside for the present. 
It is mentioned merely to show the regular opera- 
tion of the septenary law in Nature. 
Man—returning to the kingdom we are most 
interested in—is evolved in a series of rounds 
(progressions round the series of worlds), and seven 
of these rounds have to be accomplished before the 
destinies of our -system are worked out. The 
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round which is at present going on is the fourth. 
There are considerations of the utmost possible 
interest connected with precise knowledge on these 
points, because each round is, as it were, speciaky 
allotted to the predominance of one of the seven 
principles in man, and in the regular order of their 
upward gradation. 

An individual unit, arriving on a planet for the 
first time in the course of a round, has to work 
through seven races on that planet before he passes 
on to the next, and each of those races occupies 
the earth for a long time. Our old-fashioned 
speculations about time and eternity, suggested by 
the misty religious systems of the West, have 
brought on a curious habit of mind in connection 
with problems bearing on the actual duration of 
such periods. We can talk glibly of eternity, and, 
going to the other end of the scale, we are not 
shocked by a few thousand years, but directly years 
are numbered with precision in groups which lie in 
intervening regions of thought, illogical Western 
theologians are apt to regard such numbering as 
nonsense. Now, we at present living on this earth 
—the great bulk of humanity that is to say, for 
there are exceptional cases to be considered later— 
are now going through the fifth race-of our present 
fourth round. And yet the evolution of that fifth 
race began about a million of years ago, Will the 
reader, in consideration of the fact that the present 
cosmogony does not profess to work with eternity, 
nerve himself to deal with estimates that do con- 
cern themselves with millions of years, and even 
count such millions by considerable numbers ? 

Each race of the seven which-go to make up a 
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round—i.e., which are evolved on the earth in suc- 
cession during its occupation by the great wave of 
humanity passing round the planetary chain—is 
itself subject to subdivision. Were this not the 
case, the active existences of each human unit 
would be indeed few and far between. Within the 
limits of each race there are seven subdivisional 
races, and again within the limits of each sub- 
division, there are seven branch races. Through all 
these races, roughly speaking, each individual 
human unit must pass during his stay on earth 
each time he arrives there on a round of progress 
through the planetary system. On reflection, this 
necessity should not appal the mind so much as a 
hypothesis which would provide for fewer incarna- 
tions. For, however many lives each individual 
unit may pass through while on earth during a 
round, be their numbers few or many, he cannot 
pass on until the time comes for the round-wave to 
sweep forward. Even by the calculation already 
foreshadowed, it will be seen that the time spent 
by each individual unit in physical life, can only be 
a small fraction of the whole time he has to get 
through between his arriva} on earth and his de- 
parture for the next planet. The larger part of 
the time—as we reckon duration of time—is ob- 
viously, therefore, spent in those subjective con- 
ditions of existence which belong to the “ World 
of Effects,” or spiritual earth attached to the phy- 
sical earth on which our objective existence is 


The nature of existence on the spiritual earth 
must be considered pari passu with the nature of 
B 
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that passed on the physical earth and dealt with in 
the above enumeration of race incarnations. We 
must never forget that between each physical exis- 
tence the individual unit passes through a period of 
existence in the corresponding spiritual world. 
And it is because the conditions of that existence 
are defined by the use that has been made of the 
opportunities in the next preceding physical exis- 
tence that the spiritual earth is often spoken of in 
occult writing as the world of effects. The earth 
itself is its corresponding world of causes. 

That which passes naturally into the world of 
effects after an incarnation in the world of causes 
is the individuaf unit or spiritual monad; but the 
personality just dissolved passes there with it, to 
an extent dependent on the qualifications of such 
personality—on the use, that is to say, which the 
person in question has made of his opportunities in 
life. The period to be spent in the world of 
effects—enormously longer in each case than the 
life which has paved the way for existence there— 
corresponds to the “hereafter” or heaven of ordi- 
nary theology. The narrow purview of ordinary 
religious conceptions deals merely with one spiritual 
life and its consequences in the life to come. 
Theology conceives that the entity cqncerned had its 
beginning in this physical life, and that the ensuing 
spiritual life will never stop. And this pair of exist- 
ences, which is shown by the elements of occult 
science that we are now unfolding, to constitute a 
part only of the entity’s experience during its connec- 
tion with 2 branch race, which is one of seven belong- 
ing to a subdivisional race, itself one of seven belong- 
ing to a main race, itself one of seven belonging to 
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the occupation of earth by one of the seven round 
waves of humanity which have each to occupy it in 
tyrn before its functions in Nature are concluded— 
this microscopic molecule of the whole structure is 
what common theology treats as more than the 
whole, for it is supposed to cover eternity. 

The reader must here be warned against one 
conclusion to which the above explanations—per- 
fectly accurate as far as they go, but not yet cover-' 
ing the whole ground—might lead him. He will 
not get at the exact number of lives an individual 
entity has to lead on the earth in the course of its 
occupation by one round, if he merely raises seven 
to its third power. If one existence only were 
passed in each branch race the total number would 
obviously be 343, but each life descends at least 
twice into objectivity in the same branch—each 
monad, in other words, incarnates twice in each 
branch race. Again, there is a curious cyclic law 
which operates to augment the total number of in- 
carnations beyond 686. ach subdivisional race 
has a certain extra vitality at its climax, which 
leads it to throw off an additional offshoot race at 
that point in its progress, and again another offshoot 
race is developed at the end of the subdivisional 
race by its dying momentum, so to speak. 
Through these races the whole tide of human life 
passes, and the result is that the actual normal 
number of incarnations for each monad is not far 
short of 800. Within relatively narrow limits it 
is a variable number, but the bearings of that fact 
may be considered later on. 

The methodical law which carries each and every 

E2 
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individual human entity through the vast evolu- 
tionary process thus sketched out, is in no way 
incompatible with that liability to fall away into 
abnormal destinies or ultimate annihilation which 
menaces the personal entities of people who culti- 
vate very ignoble affinities. The distribution of the 
seven principles at death shows that clearly enough, 
but viewed in the light of these further explanations 
about evolution, the situation may be _ better 
realized. The permanent entity is that which lives 
through the whole series of lives, not only through 
the races belonging to the present round-wave on 
earth, but also through those of other round-waves 
and other worlds. Broadly speaking, it may, in 
due time, though at some inconceivably distant 
future as measured in years, recover a recollection 
of all those lives, which will seem as days in the 
past to us. But the astral dross, cast off at each 
passage into the world of effects, has a more or 
less independent existence of its own, quite separate 
from that of the spiritual entity from which it has 
just been disunited. 

The natural history of this astral remnant is a 
problem of much interest and importance, but a 
methodical continuation of the whole subject, will 
require us in the first instance to endeavour to 
realize the destiny of the higher and more durable 
spiritual Ego, and before going into that inquiry 
there is a good deal more to be said about the 
development of the objective races. 

Esoteric science, though interesting itself mainly 
with matters generally regarded as appertaining to 
religion, would not be the complete comprehensive 
and trustworthy system that it is, if it failed to 
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bring all the facts of earth life into harmony with 
its doctrines. It would have been little able to 
search out and ascertain the manner in which the 
hfiiman race has evolved through eons of time and 
series of planets,if it had not been in a position to 
ascertain also, as the smaller inquiry is included in 
the greater, the manner in which the wave ot 
humanity with which we are now concerned has 
been developed on this earth. The faculties, in 
short, which enable adepts to read the mysteries of 
other worlds, and of other states of existence, are 
in no way unequal to the task of travelling back 
along the life-current of this globe. It follows 
that while the brief record of a few thousand years 
is all that our so-called universal history can deal 
with, the earth history, which forms a department 
of esoteric knowledge, goes back to the incidents of 
the fourth race which preceded ours, and to those 
of the third race which preceded that. It goes 
back still further indeed, but the second and first 
races did not develope anything that could be called 
civilization, and of them therefore, there is less to 
be said than of their successors. The third and 
fourth did—strange as it may seem tosome modern 
readers to contemplate the notion of civilization on 
the earth several millions of years ago. 

Where are its traces? they. will ask. How 
could the civilization with which Europe has 
now endowed mankind pass away so completely 
that any future inhabitants of the earth could ever 
be ignorant that it once existed? How then can 
we conceive the idea that any similar civilization 
can have vanished, leaving no records for us? 

The answer lies in the regular routine of plane- 
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tary life, which goes on pari passu with the life of 
its inhabitants. The periods of the great root 
races are divided from each other by great con- 
vulsions of Nature, and by great geological changes. 
Europe was not in existence as a continent at the 
time the fourth race flourished. The continent on 
which the fourth race lived was not in existence at 
the time the third race flourished, and neither of 
the continents which were the great vortices of 
the civilizations of those two races are in existence 
now. Seven great continental cataclysms occur 
during the occupation of the earth by the human 
life-wave for one round period. Each race is cut 
off in this way at its appointed time, some sur- 
vivors remaining in parts of the world, not the 
proper home of their race; but these, invariably in 
such cases, exhibiting a tendency to decay, and 
relapsing into barbarism with more or less rapidity. 

The proper home of the fourth race, which 
directly preceded our own, was that continent of 
which some memory has been preserved even in 
exoteric literature—the lost Atlantis. But the 
great island, the destruction of which is spoken of 
by Plato, was really but the last remnant of the 
continent. “In the Eocene age,” I am told, 
“even in its very first part, the great cycle of the 
fourth race men, the Atlanteans, had already 
reached its highest point, and the great continent, 
the father of nearly all the present continents, 
showed the first symptoms of sinking—a process 
that occupied it down to 11,448 years ago, when 
its last island, that, translating its vernacular name, 
we may call with propriety Poseidonis, went down 
with a crash. 
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« Lemuria” (a former continent stretching south- 
wards from India across what is now the Indian 
Ocean, but connected with Atlantis, for Africa was 
nét then in existence) “should no more be con- 
founded with the Atlantis continent than Europe 
with America. Both sank and were drowned, with 
their high civilizations and ‘ gods,’ yet between the 
two catastrophes a period of about 700,000 years 
elapsed, Lemuria flourishing and ending her career 
just about that lapse of time before the early part of 
the Eocene age, since its race was the third. Behold 
the relics of that once great nation in some of the 
flat-headed aborigines of your Australia.” 

It is a mistake on the part of a recent writer 
on Atlantis to people India and Egypt with the 
colonies of that continent, but of that more anon. 

“Why should not your geologists,” asks my 
revered Mahatma teacher, “ bear in mind that 
under the continents explored and fathomed by 
them, in the bowels of which they have found the 
Eocene age, and forced it to deliver them its secrets, 
there may be hidden deep in the fathomless, or 
rather unfathomed ocean beds, other and far older 
continents whose strata have never been geologically 
explored ; and that they may some day upset en- 
tirely their present theories. Why not admit that 
our present continents have, like Lemuria and 
Atlantis been several times already submerged, and 
had the time to reappear again, and bear their new 
groups of mankind and civilization ; and that at the 
first great geological upheaval at the next cataclysm, 
in the series of periodical cataclysms that occur 
from the beginning to the end of every round, our 
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already autopsized continents will go down, and the 
Lemurias and Atlantises come up again. 

“Of course the fourth race had its periods of 
the highest civilization.” (The letter from which I 
am now quoting was written in answer to a series of 
questions I put.) “Greek, and Roman, and even 
Egyptian civilizations are nothing compared to the 
civilizations that began with the third race. Those of 
the second race were not savages, but they could not 
be called civilized. 

“ Greeks and Romans were small sub-races, and 
Egyptians part and parcel of our own Caucasian 
stock. Look at the latter, and at India. Having 
reached the highest civilization, and what is more, 
learning, both went down; Egypt, as a distinct sub- 
race, disappearing entirely (her Copts are but a 
hybrid remnant); India, as one of the first and 
most powerful offshoots of the mother race, and 
composed of a number of sub-races, lasting to these 
times, and struggling to take once more her place 
in history some day. That history catches but a 
few stray, hazy glimpses of Egypt some 12,000 
years back, when, having already reached the apex 
of its cycle thousands of years before, the latter 
had begun to go down. 

“The Chaldees were at the apex of their occult 
fame before what you term the Bronze Age. We 
hold—but then what warrant can you give the world 
that we are right?—that far greater civilizations 
than our own have risen and decayed. It is not 
enough to say, as some of your modern writers do, 
that an extinct civilization existed before Rome and 
Athena, were founded. We affirm that a series of 
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civilizations existed before as well as after the 
glacial period, that they existed upon various points 
of the globe, reached the apex of glory, and died. 
Every trace and memory had been lost of the 
Assyrian and Pheenician civilizations, until dis- 
coveries began to be made a few years ago. And 
now they open a new though not by far one of the 
earliest pages in the history of mankind. And yet 
how far back do those civilizations go m compari- 
son with the oldest, and even them history is slow 
to accept. Archeology has sufficiently demon- 
strated that the memory of man runs back vastly 
further than history has been willing to accept, and 
the sacred records of once mighty nations preserved 
by their heirs, are still more worthy of trust. We 
speak of civilizations of the anti-glacial period, and, 
not only in the minds of the vulgar and the profane, 
but even in the opinion of the highly-learned geo- 
logist, the claim sounds preposterous. What would 
you say then to our affirmation that the Chinese 
—lI now speak of the inland, the true Chinaman, 
not of the hybrid mixture between the fourth and 
fifth races now occupying the throne—the aborigines 
who belong in their unallied nationality wholly to 
the highest and last branch of the fourth race, 
reached their highest civilization when the fifth had 
hardly appeared in Asia. When was it? Calculate. 
The group of islands discovered by Nordenskiold 
of the Vega, was found strewn with fossils of horses, 
sheep, oxen, &c., among gigantic bones of elephants, 
mammoths, rhinoceroses, and other monsters be- 
longing to periods when man, says your science, 
had not yet made his appearance on earth. g How 
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came horses and sheep to be found in company 
with the huge antidiluvians ? 

“The region now locked in the fetters of eternal 
winter, uninhabited by man—that most fragile bf 
animals—will very soon be proved to have had not 
only a tropical climate, something your science 
knows and does not dispute, but having been like- 
wise the seat of one of the most ancient civili- 
zations of the fourth race, whose highest relics 
we now find in the degenerate Chinaman, and 
whose lowest are hopelessly (for the profane 
scientist) intermixed with the remnants of the third. 
I told you before that the highest people now 
on earth (spiritually) belong to the first sub- 
race of the fifth root race, and those are the Aryan 
Asiatics, the highest race (physical intellectuality) 
is the last sub-race of the fifth—yourselves, the white 
conquerors. The majority of mankind belongs to 
the seventh sub-race of the fourth root race—the 
above-mentioned Chinamen and their offshoots and 
branchlets (Malayans, Mongolians, Tibetans, Javan- 
ese, &c. &c.)—with remnants of other sub-races of the 
fourth and the seventh sub-race of the third race. 
All these fallen, degraded semblances of humanity 
are the direct lineal descendants of highly civilized 
nations, neither the names nor memory of which 
have survived, except in such books as ‘ Populvuh,’ 
the sacred book of the Guatemalans, and a few 
others unknown to science.” 

I had inquired was there eny way of accounting 
for what seems the curious rush of human progress 
within the last two thousand years as compared 
with jhe relatively stagnant condition of the fourth 
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round people up to the beginning of modern pro- 
gress. This question it was that elicited the ex- 
planations quoted above, and also the following 
remarks in regard to the recent “rush of human 
progress.” 

«The latter end of a very important cycle. 
Each round, each race, as every sub-race, has its 
great and its smaller cycles on every planet that 
mankind passes through. Our fourth round hu- 
manity has its one great cycle and so have its races 
and sub-races. ‘The curious rush’ is due to the 
double effect of the former—the beginning of its 
downward course—and of the latter (the small cycle 
of your sub-race) running on toits apex. Remem- 
ber you belong to the fifth race, yet you are but a 
western sub-race. Notwithstanding your efforts, 
what you call civilization is confined only to the 
latter and its offshoots in America. Radiating 
around, its deceptive light may seem to throw its 
rays on a greater distance than it does in reality. 
There is no rush in China, and of Japan you make 
but a caricature. 

“ A student of occultism ought not to speak of 
the stagnant condition of the fourth round people, 
since history knows next to nothing of that condition, 
‘up to the beginning of modern progress,’ of other 
nations but the Western. What do you know of 
America, for instance, before the invasion of that 
country by the Spaniards? Less than two centuries 
prior to the arrival of Cortez there was as great a 
rush towards progress among the sub-races of Peru 
and Mexico as there is now in Europe and the 
United States. Their sub-race ended in nearly 
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total annihilation through causes generated by 
itself? We may speak only of the ‘stagnant’ 
condition into which, following the law of develop- 
ment growth, maturity and decline every race and 
sub-race falls during the transition periods. It is 
that latter condition your universal history is ac- 
quainted with, while it remains superbly ignorant of 
the condition even India was in some ten centuries 
back. Your sub-races are now running toward the 
apex of their respective cycles, and that history goes 
no further back than the periods of decline of a 
few other sub-races belonging most of them to the 
preceding fourth race.” 

I had asked to what epoch Atlantis belonged, 
and whether the cataclysm by which it was de- 
stroyed came in an appointed place in the progress 
of evolution, corresponding for the development of 
races to the obscuration of planets. The answer 
was :— 

“To the Miocene times. Everything comes in 
its appointed time and place in the evolution of 
rounds, otherwise it would be impossible for the 
best seer to calculate the exact hour and year when 
such cataclysms great and small have to occur. All 
an adept could do would be to predict an approxi- 
mate time, whereas now events that result in great 
geological changes may be predicted with as mathe- 
matical a certainty as eclipses and other revolutions 
in space. The sinking of Atlantis (the group 
of continents and isles) began during the Miocene 
period—as certain of your continents are now 
observed to be gradually sinking—and it cu!minated 
first in the final disappearance of the largest con- 
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tinent, an event coincident with the elevation of the 
Alps, and second, with that of the last of the fair 
islands mentioned by Plato. The Egyptian priests 
of ‘Sais told his ancestor Solon, that Atlantis (i.e., 
the only remaining large island) had perished 9,000 
years before their time. This was not a fancy date, 
since they had for millenniums preserved most care- 
fully their records. But then, as I say, they spoke 
but of the oseidonis, and would nof reveal even to 
the great bck legislator their secret chronology. 
As there are no geological reasons for doubting, 
but, on the contrary, a mass of evidence for accepting 
the tradition, science has finally accépted the exis- 
tence of the great continent and archipelago, and 
thus vindicated the truth of one more ‘ fable.’ 

“ The approach of every new obscuration is always 
signalled by cataclysms of either fire or water. But 
apart from this, every root race has to be cut in 
two, so to say, by either one or the other. Thus 
having reached the apex of its development and 
glory, the fourth race—the Atlanteans—were de- 
stroyed by water ; you find now but their degenerate 
fallen remnants, whose sub-races nevertheless, 
each of them, had its palmy days of glory and 
relative greatness. What they are now, you will 
be some day, the law of cycles being one and 
immutable. When your race, the fifth, will have 
reached its zenith of physical intellectuality, and 
developed its highest civilization (remember the 
difference we make between material and spiritual 
civilizations), unable to go any higher in its own cycle, 
its progress towards absolute evil will be arrested 
(as its predecessors, the Lemurians and the Atlan- 
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tcans, the men of the third and fourth races were 
arrested in their progress towards the same) by one 
of such cataclysmic changes, its great civilization 
destroyed, and all the sub-races of that race will 
be found going down their respective cycles, after a 
short period of glory and learning. See the rem- 
nants of the Atlanteans, the old Greeks and Romans 
(the modern belong to the fifth race). See how 
great and how short, how evanescent were their 
days of fame and glory. For they were but sub- 
races of the seven offshoots of the root race.* No 
mother race, any more than her sub-races and off- 
shoots, is allowed by the one reigning law to tres- 
pass upon the prerogatives of the race, or sub-race 
that will follow it; least of all to encroach upon the 
knowledge and powers in store for its successor.” 
The “ progress towards absolute evil,’’ arrested by 
the cataclysms of each race in turn, sets in with 
the acquisition by means of ordinary intellectual 
research and scientific advancement, of those powers 
over Nature, which accrue even now in adeptship 
from the premature development of higher faculties 
than those we ordinarily employ. I have spoken 
slightly of these powers in a preceding chapter, 
when endeavouring to describe our esoteric teachers ; 
to describe them minutely would lead me into a 
long digression on occult phenomena. It is enough 
to say that they are such as cannot but be dangerous 
to society generally, and provocative of all manner 
of crimes which would utterly defy detection, if 
possessed by persons capable of regarding them as 


* Branches of the subdivisions, according to the nomene 
clature I have adopted previously. 
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anything else but a profoundly sacred trust. Now 
some of these powers are simply the practical appli- . 
cation of obscure forces of Nature, susceptible of 
discovery in the course of ordinary scientific pro- 
gress. Such progress had been accomplished by 
the Atlanteans. The worldly men of science in 
that race had learned the secrets of the disintegra- 
tion and reintegration of matter, which few but 
practical spiritualists as yet know to be possible, and 
of control over the elementals, by means of which 
that and other even more portentous phenomena 
can be produced. Such powers in the hands of 
persons willing to use them for merely selfish and 
unscrupulous ends, must not only be productive of 
social disaster, but also for the persons who hold 
them, of progress in the directfon of that evilly- 
spiritual exaltation, which is a far more terrible 
result than suffering and inconvenience in this 
world, Thus it is, when physical intellect, un- 
guarded by elevated morality, runs over into the 
proper region of spiritual advancement, that the 
natural law provides for its violent repression. The 
contingency will be better understood when we 
come to deal with the general destinies towards 
which humanity is tending. 

The principle under which the various races of 
man as they develope are controlled collectively by 
the cyclic law, however they may individually 
exercise the free will they unquestionably possess, 
is thus very plainly asserted. For people who 
have never regarded human affairs as covering 
more than the very short period with which history 
deals, the course of events will perhaps, as a rule, 
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exhibit no cyclic character, but rather a chequered 
progress, hastened sometimes by great men and 
fortunate circumstances, sometimes retarded by war, 
bigotry, or intervals of intellectual sterility, but 
moving continually onwards in the long account at 
one rate of speed or another. As the esoteric 
view of the matter, fortified by the wide range of 
observation which occult science is enabled to take, 
has an altogether opposite tendency, it seems worth 
while to conclude these explanations with an 
extract from a distinguished author, quite un- 
connected with the occult world, who nevertheless, 
from a close observation of the mere historical 
record, pronounces himself decisively in favour of the 
theory of cycles. In his “ History of the Intel- 
lectual Developmeft of Europe,” Dr. J. W. Draper 
writes as follows :— 

“We are as we often say the creatures of 
circumstances. In that expression there is a 
higher philosophy than might at first sight appear. 
: From this more accurate point of view we 
should therefore consider the course of these events, 
recognizing the principle that the affairs of men 
pass forward in a determinate way, expanding and 
unfolding themselves. And hence we-see that the 
things of which we have spoken as though they 
were matters of choice, were in reality forced upon 
their apparent authors by the necessity of the 
times. But in truth they should be considered as 
the presentation of a certain phase of life which 
nations in their onward course sooner or later 
assume. To the individual, how well we know that 
a sober moderation of action, an appropriate gravity 
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of demeanour, belong to the mature period of life, 
change from the wanton wilfulness of youth, which 
may be ushered in, or, its beginning marked by, 
many accidental incidents; in one perhaps by 
domestic bereavements, in another by the loss of 
fortune, in a third by ill-health. We are correct 
enough in imputing to such trials the change of 
character ; but we never deceive ourselves by sup- 
posing that it would have failed to take place had 
those incidents not occurred. There runs an 
irresistible destiny in the midst of all these vicissi- 
tudes. .... There are analogies between the life of 
a nation and that of an individual, who, though he 
may be in one respect the maker of his own 
fortunes, for happiness or for misery, for good or 
for evil, though he remains here-or goes there as 
his inclinations prompt, though he does this or 
abstains from that as he chooses, is nevertheless 
‘held fast by an inexorable fate—a fate which 
brought him into the world involuntarily, as far as he 
was concerned, which presses him forward through 
a definite career, the stages of which are absolutely 
invariable—infancy, childhood, youth, maturity, old 
age, with all their characteristic actions and passions 
—and which removes him from the scene at the 
appointed time, in most cases against his will. So 
also it is with nations; the voluntary is only the 
outward semblance, covering but hardly hiding the 
pre-determined. Over the events of life we may 
have control, but none whatever over the law of its 
progress. There is a geometry that applies to 
nations an equation of their curve of advance, 
That no mortal man can touch.” 


CHAPTER V. 
DEVACHAN. 


Ir was not possible to approach a consideration of 
the states into which the higher human principles 
pass at death, without first indicating the general 
framework of the whole design worked out in the 
course of the evolution of man. That much of my 
task, however, having now been accomplished, we 
may pass on to consider the natural destinies of 
each human Ego, in the interval which elapses 
between the close of one objective life, and the 
commencement of another. At the commencement 
of another, the karma of the previous objective 
life determines the state of life into which the in- 
vidual shall be born. This doctrine of Karma is 
one of the most interesting features of Buddhist 
philosophy. There has been no secret about it at 
any time, though for want of a proper comprehen- 
sion of elements in the philosophy which have been 
strictly esoteric, it may sometimes have been mis- 
understood. 

Karma is a collective expression applied to that 
complicated group of affinities for good and evil 
generated by a human being during life, and the 
character of which inheres in the molecules of his 
fifth principle all through the interval which elapses 
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between his death from one objective life and his 
birth into the next. As stated sometimes, the 
doctrine seems to be one which exacts the notion 
of a superior spiritual authority summing up the 
acts of a man’s life at its close, taking into con- 
sideration his good deeds and his bad, and giving 
judgment about him on the whole aspect of the 
case. But a comprehension of the way in which 
the human principles divide up at death, will afford 
a clue to the comprehension of the way in which 
Karma operates, and also of the great subject we 
may better take up first—the immediate spiritual 
condition of man after death. 

At death, the three lower principles—the body, 
its mere physical vitality, and its astral counterpart— 
are finally abandoned by that which really is the 
Man himself, and the four higher principles escape 
into that world immediately above our own; above 
our own, that is, in the order of spirituality—not 
above it at all, but in it and of it, as regards real 
locality—the astral plane, or karma loca, according 
to a very familiar Sanscrit expression. Here a 
division takes place between the two duads, which 
the four higher principles include. The explana- 
tions already given concerning the imperfect extent 
to which the upper principles of man are as yet 
developed, will show that this estimation of the 
process, as in the nature of a mechanical separation 
of the principles, is a rough way of dealing with the 
matter. It must be modified in the reader’s mind 
by the light of what has been already said. It may 
be otherwise described as a trial of the extent to 
which the fifth principle has been developed. Re- 
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garded in the light of the former idea, however, 
we must conceive the sixth and seventh principles, 
on the one hand, drawing the fifth, the human 
soul, in one direction, while the fourth draws it 
back earthwards in the other. Now, the fifth prin- 
ciple is a very complex entity, separable itself into 
superior and inferior elements. In the struggle which 
takes place between its late companion principles, 
its best, purest, most elevated and spiritual por- 
tions cling to the sixth, its lower instincts, im- 
pulses and recollections adhere to the fourth, and 
it Is in a measure torn asunder. The lower rem- 
nant, associating itself with the fourth, floats off in 
the earth’s atmosphere, while the best elements, 
those, be it understood, which really constitute the 
Ego of the late earthly personality, the indivi- 
duality, the consciousness thereof, follows the sixth 
and seventh into a spiritual condition, the nature of 
which we are about to examine. 

Rejecting the popular English name for this 
spiritual condition, as encrusted with too many 
misconceptions to be convenient, let us keep to the 
Oriental designation of that region or state into 
which the higher principles of human creatures 
pass at death, This is additionally desirable because, 
although the Devachan of Buddhist philosophy 
corresponds in some respects to the modern 
European idea of heaven, it differs from heaven 
in others which are even more important. 

Firstly, however, in Devachan, that which sur- 
vives is not merely the individual monad, which 
survives through all the changes of the whole 
evolutionary scheme, and flits from ‘body to body, 
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from planet to planet, and so forth—that which 
survives in Devachan is the man’s own self-conscious 
personality, under some restrictions indeed, which 
we will come to directly, but still it is the same 
personality as regards its higher feelings, aspira- 
tions, affections, and even tastes, as it was on earth. 
Perhaps it would be better to say the essence of 
the late self-conscious personality. 

It may be worth the reader’s while to learn what 
Colonel H. 8. Olcott has to to say in his “ Buddhist 
Catechism” (14th thousand) of the intrinsic difference 
between “‘ individuality” and “‘ personality.” Since 
he wrote not only under the approval of the High 
Priest of the Sripada and Galle, Sumangala, but also 
under the direct instruction of his Adept Guru, his 
words will have weight for the student of Occultism. 
This is what he says, in his Appendix :— 

“ Upon reflection, 1 have substituted ‘ persqnality’ 
for ‘individuality’ as written in the first edition. 
The successive appearances upon one or many 
earths, or ‘descents into generation’ of the fanhai- 
cally-coherent parts (Skandhas) of a certain being, 
are a succession of personalities. In each birth 
the personality differs from that of the previous or 
next succeeding birth. Karma, the deus ex mdchtna, 
masks (or shall we say, reflects?) itself now in the 
personality of a sage, again as an artisan, and so 
on throughout the string of births. But though 
personalities ever shift, the one line of life along 
which they are strung like beads, runs unbroken. 

“Tt is ever that particular line, never any other. 
It is therefore individual, an individual vital un- 
dulation which began in Nirvana or the subjective 
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side’ of Nature, as the light or heat undulation 
through ether began at its dynamic source; ‘is 
careering through the objective side of Nature, 
under the impulse of Karma and the creative 
direction of Tanha; and tends through many cyclic 
changes back to Nirvana. Mr. Rhys Davids calls 
that which passes from personality to personality 
along the individual chain, ‘ character’ or ‘ doing.’ 
Since ‘character’ is not a mere metaphysical 
abstraction but the sum of one’s mental qualities 
and moral propensities, would it not help to dispel 
what Mr. Rhys Davids calls, ‘the desperate expedient 
of a mystery,’ if we regarded the life undulation as 
individuality and each of its series of natal mani- 
festations as a separate personality ? 

“The denial of ‘soul’ by Buddha (see ‘ Sanyutto 
Nikaya,’ the Sutta Pitaka) points to the prevalent 
delusive believe in an independent transmissible 
personality ; an entity that could move from birth 
to birth unchanged, or go to a place or state where, 
as such perfect entity, it could eternally enjoy or 
suffer. And what he shows is that the ‘I am I’ 
consciousness, is, as regards permanency, logicallyim- 
possible, since its elementary constituents constantly 
change, and the ‘I’ of one birth differs from the ‘ V’ 
of every other birth. But everything that I have 
found in Buddhism accords with the theory of a 
gradual evolution of the perfect man—viz., a 
Buddha through numberless natal experiences. 
And in the consciousness of that person who at 
the end of a given chain of beings attains Buddha- 
hood, or who succeeds in attaining the fourth stage 
of Dhyana, or mystic self-development, in any one 
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of his births anterior to the final one, the scenes of 
all these serial births are perceptible. In the ‘Jata- 
kattahavannana,’ so well translated by Mr. Rhys 
Davids, an expression continually recurs which I 
think rather supports such an idea—viz., ‘Then the 
blessed one made manifest an occurrence hidden by 
change of birth, or ‘that which had been hidden 
by, &c.? Early Buddhism then, clearly held to a 
permanency of records in the Akasa, and the 
potential capacity of man to read the same when 
he has evoluted to the stage of true individual 
enlightenment.” 

The purely sensual feelings and tastes of the late 
personality, will drop off from it in Devachan, but it 
does not follow that nothing is preservable in that 
state, except feelings and thoughts having a direct 
reference to religion or spiritual philosophy. On 
the contrary, all the superior phases, even of 
sensuous emotion, find their appropriate sphere of 
development in Devachan. To suggest a whole 
range of ideas by means of one illustration, a soul 
in Devachan, if the soul of a man who was pas- 
sionately devoted to music, would be continuously 
enraptured by the sensations music produces. The 
person whose happiness of the higher sort on earth 
had been entirely centered in the exercise of the 
affections will miss none in Devachan of those 
whom he or she loved. But, at once it will be 
asked, if some of these are not themselves fit for 
Devachan, how then? The answer is, that does not 
matter. For the person who loved them they will 
be there. It is not necessury to say much more to 
give a clue to the position. Devachan 1s a subjec- 
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tive state. It will seem as real as the chairs and 
tables round us; and remember that, above all 
things, to the profound philosophy of Occultism, 
are the chairs and tables, and the whole objective 
scenery of the world, unreal and merely transitory 
delusions of sense. As real as the realities of 
this world to us, and even more so, will be the 
realities of Devachan to those who go into that 
state. 

From this it ensues that the subjective isolation 
of Devachan, as it will perhaps be conceived at 
first, is not real isolation at all, as the word is 
understood on the physical plane of existence; it 
is companionship with all that the true soul craves 
for, whether persons, things, or knowledge. And 
a patient consideration of the place in Nature 
which Devachan occupies will show that this sub- 
jective isolation of each human unit is the only 
condition which renders possible anything which 
can be described as a felicitous spiritual existence 
after death for mankind at large, and Devachan 
is as much a purely and absolutely felicitous con- 
dition for all who attain it, as Avitchi is the 
reverse of it. There is no inequality or injustice 
in the system ; Devachan is by no means the same 
thing for the good and the indifferent alike, but it 
is not a life of responsibility, and therefore there is 
no logical place in it for suffermg any more than 
in Avitchi there is any room for enjoyment or 
repentance, It 18 a life of effects, not of causes ; 
a life of being paid your earnings, not of labouring 
for them. Therefore it is impossible to be during 
that life cognizant of what is going on on earth. 
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Under the operation of such cognition there would 
be no true happiness possible in the state after 
death. A heaven which constituted a watch-tower 
from which the occupants could still survey the 
miseries of the earth, would really be a place of 
acute mental suffering for its most sympathetic, un- 
selfish, and meritorious inhabitants. If we invest 
them in imagination with such avery limited range 
of sympathy that they could be imagined as not 
caring about the spectacle of suffering after the 
few persons to whom they were immediately 
attached, had died and joined them, still they would 
have a very unhappy period of waiting to go 
through before survivors reached the end of an 
often long and toilsome existence below. And 
even this hypothesis would be further vitiated by 
making heaven most painful for occupants who 
were most unselfish and sympathetic, whose re- 
flected distress would thus continue on behalf of 
the afflicted race of mankind generally, even after 
their personal kindred had been rescued by the 
lapse of time. The only escape from this dilemma, 
lies in the supposition that heaven is not yet 
opened for business, so to speak, and that all 
people who have ever lived from Adam downwards 
are still lying in a death-like trance, waiting for 
the resurrection at the end of the world. This 
hypothesis also has its embarrassments, but we are 
‘concerned at present with the scientific harmony of 
esoteric Buddhism, not with the theories of other 
creeds. 

Readers, however, who may grant that a purview 
of earthly life from heaven would render happiness 
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in heaven impossible, may still doubt whether true 
happiness is possible in the state, as it may be 
objected, of monotonous isolation now described. 
The objection is merely raised from the point of 
view of an imagination that cannot escape from its 
present surroundings. To begin with, about mono- 
tony. No one will complain of having experienced 
monotony during the minute, or moment, or half- 
hour, as it may have been, of the greatest happiness 
he may have enjoyed in life. Most people have 
had some happy moments, at all events, to look 
back to for the purpose of this comparison ; and 
let us take even one such minute or moment, too 
short to be open to the least suspicion of monotony, 
and imagine its sensations immensely prolonged 
without any external events in progress to mark 
the lapse of time. There is no room, in such a 
condition of things, for the conception of weariness. 
The unalloyed unchangeable sensation of intense 
happiness goes on and on, not for ever, because the 
causes which have produced it are not infinite 
themselves, but for very long periods of time, until 
the efficient impulse has exhausted itself. 

Nor must it be supposed that there is, so ta 
speak, no change of occupation for souls in 
Devachan—that any one moment of earthly sensa- 
tion is selected for exclusive perpetuation. As a 
teacher of the highest authority on this subject 
writes :— 

“There are two fields of causal manifestations— 
the objective and subjective. The grosser energies 
—those which operate in the denser condition of 
matter—manifest objectively in the next physical 
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life, their outcome being the new personality of 
each birth marshalling within the grand cycle of 
the evoluting individuality. Itis but the moral 
and spiritual activities that find their sphere of 
effects in Devachan. And, thought and fancy being 
limitless, how can it be argued for one moment 
that there is anything like monotony in the state 
of Devachan? Few are the men whose lives were 
so utterly destitute of feeling, love, or of a more or 
less intense predilection for some one line of thought 
as to be made unfit for a proportionate period of 
Devachanic experience beyond their earthly life. 
So, for instance, while the vices, physical and sen- 
sual attractions, say, of a great philosopher, but a 
bad friend and a selfish man, may result in the 
birth of anew and still greater intellect, but at 
the same time a most miserable man, reaping the 
Karmic effects of all the causes produced by the 
‘old’ being, and whose make-up was imevitable 
from the preponderating proclivities of that being 
in the preceding birth, the intermedial period 
between the two physical births cannot be, in 
Nature’s exquisitely well-adjusted laws, but a hiatus 
of unconsciousness. There can be no such dreary 
blank as kindly promised, or rather implied, by 
Christian Protestant theology, to the ‘departed 
souls,’ which, between death and ‘ resurrection,’ 
have to hang on in space, in mental catalepsy, 
awaiting the ‘Day of Judgment.’ Causes pro- 
duced by mental and spiritual energy being far 
greater and more important than those that are 
created by physical impulses, their effects have to 
be, for weal or woe, proportionately as great. 
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Lives on this earth, or other earths, affording no 
proper field for such effects, and every labourer 
being entitled to his own harvest, they have to 
expand in either Devachan or Avitchi.* Bacon, 
for instance, whom a poet called 


‘The brightest, wisest, meanest of mankind,’ 


might reappear in his next incarnation as a greedy 
money-getter, with extraordinary intellectual capa- 
cities. But, however great the latter, they woul: 
find no proper field in which that particular line of 
thought, pursued during his previous lifetime by 
the founder of modern philosophy, could reap all 
its dues. It would be but the astute lawyer, the 
corrupt Attorney-General, the ungrateful friend, 
and the dishonest Lord Chancellor, who might 
find, led on by his Karma, a congenial new soil in 
the body of the money-lender, and reappear as a new 
Shylock. But where would Bacon, the incompar- 
able thinker, with whom philosophical inquiry upon 
the most profound problems of Nature was his 
‘first and last and only love, where would this 
‘intellectual giant of his race,’ once disrobed of 
his lower nature, go to? Have all the effects of 
that magnificent intellect to vanish and disappear ? 
Certainly not. Thus his moral and_ spiritual 
qualities would also have to find a field in which 
their energies could expand themselves. Devachan 
is such a field. Hence, all the great plans of 
moral reform, of intellectual research into abstract 
principles of Nature—all the divine, spiritual aspi- 


* The lowest states of Devachan interchain with those of 
Avitchi. 
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rations that had so filled the brightest part of his 
life would, in Devachan, come to fruition ; and the 
abstract entity, known in the preceding birth as 
Francis Bacon, and that may be known in its sub- 
sequent re-incarnation as a despised usurer—that 
Bacon’s own creation, his Frankenstein, the son of 
his Karma—shall in the meanwhile occupy itself in 
this inner world, also of its own preparation, in 
enjoying the effects of the grand beneficial spiritual 
causes sown in life. It would live a purely and 
spiritually conscious existence—a dream of realistic 
vividness—until Karma, being satisfied in that 
direction, and the ripple of force reaching the edge 
of its sub-cyclic basin, the being should move into 
its next area of causes, either in this same world 
or another, according to his stage of progression. 
.. .». Therefore, there is ‘ a change of occupation,’ 
a continual change, in Devachan. For that dream- 
life is but the fruition, the harvest-time, of those 
psychic seed-germs dropped from the tree of physi- 
cal existence in our moments of dream and hope— 
fancy-glimpses of bliss and happiness, stifled in an 
ungrateful social soil, blooming in the rosy dawn 
of Devachan, and ripening under its ever-fructifying 
sky. If man had but one single moment of ideal 
experience, not even then could it be, as erroneously 
supposed, the indefinite prolongation of that ‘ single 
moment,’ That one note, struck from the lyre of 
life, would form the key-note of the being’s subjec- 
tive state, and work out into numberless harmonic 
tones and semitones of psychic phantasmagoria. 
There, all unrealized hopes, aspirations, dreams, 
become fully realized, and the dreams of the objec- 
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tive become the realities of the subjective existence. 
And there, behind the curtain of Maya, its vapor- 
ous and deceptive appearances are perceived by 
the Initiate, who has learned the great secret 
how to penetrate thus deep into the Arcana of 
Being... . .” 

As physical existence has its cumulative intensity 
from infancy to prime, and its diminishing energy 
thenceforward to dotage and death, so the dream- 
life of Devachan is lived correspondentially. There 
is the first flutter of psychic life, the attainment of 
prime, the gradual exhaustion of force passing into 
conscious lethargy, semi-unconsciousnese, oblivion 
and—not death but birth! birth into another per- 
sonality and the resumption of action which daily 
begets new congeries of causes that must be worked 
out in another term of Devachan. 

“It is not a reality then, it is a mere dream,” 
objectors will urge ; “ the soul so bathed in a delusive 
sensation of enjoyment which has no reality all the 
while, is being cheated by Nature, and must en- 
counter a terrible shock when it wakes to its 
mistake.” But, in the nature of things, it never 
does or can wake. The waking from Devachan is 
its next birth into objective life, and the draught of 
Lethe has then been taken. Nor as regards the 
isolation of each soul is there any consciousness of 
isolation whatever; nor is there ever possibly a 
parting from its chosen associates, Those asso- 
clates are not in the nature of companions who 
may wish to go away, of friends who may tire of 
the friend that loves them, even if he or she does 
not tire of them. Love, the creating force, has 
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placed their living image before the personal soul 
which craves for their presence, and that image 
will never fly away. 

On this aspect of the subject I may again avail 
myself of the language of my teacher :— 

“ Objectors of that kind will be simply postulat- 
ing an incongruity, an intercourse of entities in 
Devachan, which applies only to the mutual rela- 
tionship of physical existence! Two sympathetic 
souls, both disembodied, will each work out its own 
Devachanic sensations, making the other a sharer 
in its subjective bliss. This will be as real to 
them, natuyally, as though both were yet on this 
earth. Nevertheless, each is dissociated from the 
other as regards personal or corporeal association. 
While the latter is the only one of its kind that is 
recognized by our earth experience as an actual 
intercourse, for the Devachanee it would be not only 
something unreal, but could have no existence for 
it In any sense, not even as a delusion: a physical 
body or even a Mayavi-rupa remaining to i¢s spiri- 
tual senses as invisible as it is itself to the physical 
senses of those who loved it best on earth. Thus 
even though one of the ‘ sharers’ were alive and 
utterly unconscious of that mtercourse in his waking 
state, still every dealing with him would be to the 
Devachanee an absolute reality, And what actual 
companionship could there ever be other than the 
purely idealistic one as above described, between 
two subjective entities which are not even as mate- 
rial as that etherial body-shadow—the Mayavi- 
rupa? To object to this on the ground that one 
is thus ‘cheated by Nature’ and to call it ‘a 
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delusive sensation of enjoyment which has no 
reality,’ is to show oneself utterly unfit to compre- 
hend the conditions of life and being outside of our 
material existence. For how can the same distinc- 
tion be made in Devachan—7,e., outside of the con- 
ditions of earth-life—between what we call a reality, 
and a factitious or an artificial counterfeit of the 
same, in this, our world? The same principle 
cannot apply to the two sets of conditions, Is it 
conceivable that what we call a reality in our 
embodied physical state will exist under the same 
conditions as an actuality for a disembodied entity ? 
On earth, man is dual—in the sense of being a 
thing of matter and a thing of spirit; hence the 
natural distinction made by his mind—the analyst 
of his physical sensations and spiritual perceptions 
—between an actuality and a fiction; though, 
even in this life, the two groups of faculties are 
constantly equilibrating each other, each group 
when dominant seeing as fiction or delusion what 
the other believes to be most real. But in Deva- 
chan our Ego has ceased to be dualistic, in the 
above sense, and becomes a spiritual, mental entity. 
That which was a fiction, a dream in life, and 
which had its being but in the region of ‘ fancy,’ 
becomes, under the new conditions of existence, the 
only possible reality. Thus, for us, to postulate 
the possibility of any other reality for a Devachanee 
is to maintain an absurdity, a monstrous fallacy, an 
idea unphilosophical to the last degree. The actual 
is that which-is acted or performed de facto: ‘ the 
reality of a thing is proved by its actuality.? And 
the suppositious and artificial having no possible 
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sequence is that everything in it is actual and 
real. For, again, whether overshadowing the five 
principles during the life of the personality, or 
entirely separated from the grosser principles by 
the dissolution of the body—the sixth principle, or 
our ‘Spiritual Soul,’ has no substance—it is ever 
Arupa; nor is it confined to one place with a 
limited horizon of perceptions around it. There- 
fore, whether in or out of its mortal body, it is ever 
distinct, and free from its limitations ; and if we call 
its Devachanic experiences ‘a cheating of Nature,’ 
then we should never be allowed to call ‘reality’ 
any of those purely abstract feelings that belong 
entirely to, and are reflected and assimilated by, our 
higher soul—such, for instance, as an ideal perception 
of the beautiful, profound philanthropy, love, &c., as 
well as every other purely spiritual sensation that 
during life fills our inner being with either immense 
joy or pain.” 

We must remember that by the very nature of 
the system described there are infinite varieties of 
well-being in Devachan, suited to the infinite varie- 
ties of merit in mankind. If “ the next world” 
really were the objective heaven which ordinary 
theology preaches, there would be endless injustice 
and inaccuracy in its operation. People, to begin 
with, would be either admitted or excluded, and the 
ditferences of favour shown to different guests 
within the all-favoured region, would not sufficiently 
provide for differences of merit in this life. But 
the real heaven of our earth adjusts itself to the 
needs and merits of each new arrival with unfailing 
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certainty. Not merely as regards the duration of 
the blissful state, which is determined by the causes 
engendered during objective life, but as regards 
the intensity and amplitude of the emotions which 
constitute that blissful state, the heaven of each 
person who attains the really existent heaven is 
precisely fitted to his capacity for enjoying it. It 
is the creation of his own aspirations and faculties. 
More than this it may be impossible for the unini- 
tiated comprehension to realize. But this indication 
of its character is enough to show how perfectly it 
falls into its appointed place in the whole scheme 
of evolution. e 
‘Devachan,” to resume my direct quotations, 
“is, of course, a state, not a locality, as much as 
Avitchi, its antithesis (which please not to con- 
found with hell). . Esoteric Buddhist philosophy 
has three principal Jokas so-called—namely, 1, 
Kama loka; 2, Rupaloka ; and 3, Arupa loka; or 
in their literal translation and meaning—1l, world 
of desires or passions, of unsatisfied earthly cravings 
—the abode of ‘Shells’ and Victims, of Elemen- 
taries and Suicides; 2, the world of Forms—~.e., 
of shadows more spiritual, having form and objec- 
tivity, but no substance; and 3, the formless 
world, or rather the world of no form, the incor- 
poreal, since its denizens can have neither body, 
shape, nor colour for us mortals, and in the sense 
that we give to these terms. These are the three 
spheres of ascending spirituality in which the several 
groups of subjective and semi-subjective entities 
find their attractions. All but the suicides and the 
victims of premature violent deaths go, according to 
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their attractions and powers, either into the Deva- 
chanic or the Avitchi state, which two states form 
the numberless subdivisions of Rupa and Arupa 
lokas—that is to say, that such states not only vary 
in degree, or. in their presentation to the subject 
entity as regards form, colour, &c., but that there 
is an infinite scale of such states, in their progres- 
sive spirituality and intensity of feeling; from the 
lowest in the Rupa, up to the highest and the most 
exalted in the Arupa-loka. The student must bear 
in mind that personality is the synonym for limita- 
tion ; and that the more selfish, the more contracted 
the person’g ideas, the closer will he cling to the 
lower spheres of being, the longer loiter on the 
plane of selfish social intercourse.” 

Devachan being a condition of mere subjective 
enjoyment, the duration and intensity of which is 
determined by the merit and spirituality of the 
earth-life last past, there is no opportunity, while 
the soul inhabits it, for the punctual requital of 
evil deeds. But Nature does not content herself 
with either forgiving sins in a free and easy way, 
or damning sinners outright, like a lazy master too 
indolent, rather than too good-natured, to govern 
his household justly. The Karma of evil, be it 
great or small, is as certainly operative at the 
appointed time as the Karma of good. But the 
place of its operation is not Devachan, but either 
a new rebirth, or Avitchi—a state to be reacued 
only in exceptional cases and by exceptional natures. 
In other words, while the common-place sinner 
will reap the fruits of his evil deeds in a following 
re-incarnation, the exceptional criminal, the aristocrat 
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of sin, has Avitchi in prospect—that is to say, the 
condition of subjective spiritual misery whieh 1 is the 
reverse side of Devachan. 

“ Avitchi is a state of the most ideal spiritual 
wickedness, something akin to the state of Lucifer, so 
superbly described by Milton. Not many though, 
are there who can reach it, as the thoughtful reader 
will perceive. And if it is urged that since there 
is Devachan for nearly all, for the good, the bad, 
and the indifferent, the ends of harmony and equi- 
librium are frustrated, and the law of retribution 
and of impartial, implacable justice, hardly met and 
satisfied by such a comparative scaycity if not 
absence of its antithesis, then the answer will show 
that it is not so. ‘ Evil is the dark son of Earth 
(matter) and Good—the fair daughter of Heaven’ 
(or Spirit) says the Chinese philosopher ; hence the 
place of punishment for most of our sins is the 
earth—its birth-place and play-ground. There is 
more apparent and relative than actual evil even 
on earth, and it is not given to the hoi polloi to 
reach the fatal grandeur and eminence of a ‘ Satan’ 
every day.” 

Generally, the re-birth into objective existence is 
the event for which the Karma of evil patiently 
waits; and then it irresistibly asserts itself, not 
that the Karma of good exhausts itself in Devachan, 
leaving the unhappy monad to develope a new con- 
Sclousness with no material beyond the evil deeds of 
its last personality. The re-birth will be qualified 
bv the merit as well as the demerit of the previous 
life, but the Devachan existence is a rosy sleep— 
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a peaceful night with dreams more vivid than day, 
and imperishable for many centuries. 

It will be seen that the Devachan state is only 
one of the conditions of existence which go to make 
up the whole: spiritual or relatively spiritual com- 
plement of our earth life. Observers of spiritual- 
istic phenomena would never have been perplexed 
as they bave been if there were no other but the 
Devachan state to be dealt with. For once in De- 
vachan there is very little opportunity for com- 
munication between a spirit, then wholly absorbed 
in its own sensations and practically oblivious of 
the earth left behind, and its former friends still 
living. Whether gone before or yet remaining on 
earth, those friends, if the bond of affection has 
been sufficiently strong, will be with the happy 
spirit still, to all intents and purposes for him, and 
as happy blissful, innocent, as the disembodied 
dreamer himself. It is possible, however, for yet 
living persons to have visions of Devachan, though 
such visions are rare, and only one-sided, the 
entities in Devachan, sighted by the earthly clair- 
voyant, being quite unconscious themselves of under- 
going such observation. The spirit of the clair- 
voyant ascends into the condition of Devachan in 
such rare visions, and thus becomes subject to the 
vivid delusions of that existence. It is under the 
impression that the spirits, with which it is in De- 
vachanic bonds of sympathy, have come down to 
visit earth and itself, while the converse operation 
has really taken place. The clairvoyant’s spirit has 
been raised towards those in Devachan. Thus many 
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of the subjective spiritual communications—most 
of them when the sensitives are pure-minded—are 
real, though it is most difficult for the uninitiated 
medium to fix in his mind the true and correct 
pictures of what he sees and hears. In the same 
way some of the phenomena called psychography 
(though more rarely) are also real. The spirit of 
the sensitive getting odylized, so to say, by the aura 
of the spirit in the Devachan Jdecomes for a few 
minutes that departed personality, and writes in the 
handwriting of the latter, in his language and in 
his thoughts as they were during his lifetime. 
The two spirits become blended in ore, and the 
preponderance of one over the other during such 
phenomena, determines the preponderance of per- 
sonality in the characteristics exhibited. Thus, 
it may incidentally be observed, what is called 
rapport, is, in plain fact, an ideatity of molecular 
vibration between the astral part of the incarnate 
medium and the astral part of the disincarnate 
personality. 

As already indicated, and as the common sense 
of the matter would show, there are great varieties 
of states in Devachan, and each personality drops 
into its befitting place there. Thence, consequently, 
he emerges in his befitting place in the world of 
causes, this earth or another, as the case may be, 
when his time for re-birth comes. Coupled with 
survival of the affinities, comprehensively described 
as Karma, the affinities both for good and evil en- 
gendered by the previous life, this process will be 
seen to accomplish nothing less than an explanation 
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of the problem which has always been regarded as 
so incomprehensible—the inequalities of life. The 
conditions on which we enter life are the conse- 
quences of the use we have made of our last set of 
conditions. _They do not impede the development 
of fresh Karma, whatever they may be, for this will 
be generated by the use we make of ¢hem in turn 
Nor is it to be supposed that every event of a 
current life which bestows joy or sorrow is old 
Karma bearing fruit. Many may be the immediate 
consequences of acts in the life to which they belong 
—ready-money transactions with Nature, so to 
speak, of which it may be hardly necessary to make 
any entry in her books, But the great in- 
equalities of life, as regards the start in it 
which different human beings make, is a manifest 
consequence of old Karma, the infinite varieties 
of which always keep up a constant supply of 
recruits for all the manifold varieties of human 
condition. 

It must not be supposed that the real Ego slips 
instantaneously at death from the earth life and 
its entanglements, into the Devachanic condition. 
When the division of or purification of the fifth 
principle has been accomplished in Kama loca by 
the contending attractions of the fourth and sixth 
principles, the real Ego passes into a period of un- 
conscious gestation. I have spoken already of the 
way in which the Devachanic life is itself a process 
of growth, maturity, and decline; but the analogies 
of earth are even more closely preserved. There 
is a spiritual ante-natal state at the entrance to 
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spiritual life, as there is a similar and equally un- 
conscious physical state at the entrance to objective 
life. And this period, in different cases, may be of 
very different duration—from a few moments to 
immense periods of years. When a man dies, his 
soul or fifth principle becomes unconscious and 
loses all remembrance of things internal as well as 
external. Whether his stay in Kama loca has to 
last but a few moments, hours, days, weeks, months 
or years, whether he dies a natural or a violent 
death; whether this occurs in youth or age, and 
whether the Ego has been good, bad, or indifferent, 
his consciousness leaves him as suddealy as the 
flame leaves the wick when it is blown out. When 
life has retired from the last particle of the brain 
matter, his perceptive faculties become extinct for 
ever, and his spiritual powers of cognition and 
volition become for the time being as extinct as 
the others. His Mayavi-rupa may be thrown into 
objectivity as in the case of apparitions after 
death, but unless it is projected by a conscious or 
intense desire to see or appear to some one shoot- 
ing through the dying brain, the apparition will 
be simply automatic. The revival of consciousness 
in Kama loca is obviously, from what has been 
already said, a phenomenon that depends on the 
characteristic of the principles passing, uncon- 
sciously at the moment, out of the dying body. 
It may become tolerably complete under circum- 
stances by no means to be desired, or it may be 
obliterated by a rapid passage into the gestation 
state leading to Devachan, This gestation state 
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may be of very long duration in proportion to the 
Ego’s spiritual stamina, and Devachan accounts for 
the remainder of the period between death and the 
next physical re-birth. The whole period is, of 
course, of very varying length in the case of 
different persons, but re-birth in less than fifteen 
hundred years is spoken of as almost impossible, 
while the stay in Devachan which rewards a very 
rich Karma, is sometimes said to extend to 
enormous periods. 


CHAPTER VI. 
KAMA LOCA. 


Tue statements already made in reference to the 
destiny of the higher human principles at death, 
will pave the way for a comprehension of the 
circumstances in which the inferior remnant of 
these principles finds itself, after the real Ego has 
passed either into the Devachanic state, or that un- 
conscious intervening period of preparation therefor 
which corresponds to physical gestation. The 
sphere in which such remnants remain for a time 
is known to occult science as Kama loca, the region 
of desire, not the region in which desire is developed 
to any abnormal degree of intensity as compared 
with desire as it attaches to earth-life, but the 
sphere in which that sensation of desire, which is 
a part of the earth-life, is capable of surviving. 

It will be obvious, from what has been said 
about Devachan, that a large part of the recollec- 
tions which accumulate round the human Ego 
during life are incompatible in their nature with 
the pure subjective existence to which the real, 
durable, spiritual Ego passes; but they are not 
necessarily on that account extinguished or anni- 
hilated out of existence. They inhere in certain 
molecules of those finer (but not finest) principles, 
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which escape from the body at death; and just as 
dissolution separates what is loosely called the soul 
from the body, so also it provokes a further separa- 
tion between the constituent elements of the soul. 
So much of the fifth principle, or human soul, which 
is in its nature assimilable with, or has gravitated 
upwards toward, the sixth principle, the spiritual 
soul, passes with the germ of that divine soul into 
the superior region, or state of Devachan, in which 
it separates itself almost completely, from the 
attractions of the earth ; quite completely, as far as 
its Own spiritual course is concerned, though it still 
has certa® affinities with the spiritual aspirations 
emanating from the earth, and may sometimes 
draw these towards itself. But the animal soul, 
or fourth principle (the element of will and desire 
as associated with objective existence), has no up- 
ward attraction, and no more passes away from the 
earth than the particles of the body consigned to 
the grave. It is not in the grave, however, that 
this fourth principle can be put away. It is not 
spiritual in its nature or affinities, but 11 is not 
physical in its nature. In its affinities it 1s 
physical, and hence the result. It remains within 
the actual physical local attraction of the earth— 
in the earth’s atmosphere—or, since it is not the 
gases of the atmosphere that are specially to be 
considered in connection with the problem in hand, 
let us say, in Kama loca. 

And with the fourth principle a large part (as 
regards most of mankind unfortunately, though a 
part very variable in its relative magnitude) in- 
evitably remains. There are plenty of attributes 
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which the ordinary composite human being exhibits, 
many ardent feelings, desires, and acts, floods of 
recollections, which even if not concerned with a 
life as ardent perhaps as those which have to do 
with the higher aspirations, are nevertheless essen- 
tially belonging to the physical life, which take 
time to die. They remain behind in association with 
the fourth principle, which is altogether of the 
earthly perishable nature, and disperse or fade out, 
or are absorbed into the respective universal prin- 
ciples to which they belong, just as the body is 
absorbed into the earth, in progress of time, and 
rapidly or slowly in proportion to the tenacity ot 
their substance. And where meanwhile, is the 
consciousness of the individual who has died or 
dissolved ? Assuredly in Devachan ; but a difficulty 
presents itself to the mind untrained in occult 
science, from the fact that a semblance of con- 
sciousness inheres in the astral portion—the fourth 
principle with a portion of the fifth—which remains 
behind in Kama loca. The individual consciousness, 
it is argued, cannot be in two places at once. But 
first of all, to a certain extent, it can. As may 
be perceived presently, it is a mistake to speak of 
consciousness, as we understand the feeling in life, 
attaching to the astral shell or remnant ; but never- 
theless a certain spurious semblance may be re- 
awakened in that shell, without having any connec- 
tion with the real consciousness all the while growing 
in strength and vitality in the spiritual sphere, 
There is no power on the part of the shell of taking 
in and assimilating new ideas and initiating courses 
of action on the basis of those new ideas, But 
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there is in the shell a survival of volitional im- 
pulses imparted to it during life. The fourth prin- 
ciple is the instrument of volition though not voli- 
tion itself, and impulses imparted to it during life 
by the higher principles may run their course and 
produce results almost indistinguishable for careless 
observers from those which would ensue were the 
four higher principles really all united as in life, 

It, the fourth principle, is the receptacle or 
vehicle during life of that essentially mortal con- 
sciousness which cannot suit itself to conditions of 
permanent existence ; but the consciousness even of 
the lower principles during life is a very different 
thing from the vaporous fleeting and uncertain con- 
sciousness, which continues to inhere in them when 
that which really is the life, the overshadowing of 
them, or vitalization of them by the infusion of the 
spirit, has ceased as far as they are concerned. 
Language cannot render all the facets of a many- 
sided idea intelligible at once, any more than a 
plain drawing can show all sides of a solid object at 
once. And at the first glance different draw- 
ings of the same object from different points of 
view may seem so unlike as to be unrecognizable as 
the same, but none the less, by the time they are 
put together in the mind, will their diversities be 
seen to harmonize. So with these subtle attributes 
of the invisible principles of man—no treatise can 
do more than discuss their different aspects sepa- 
rately. The various views suggested must mingle in 
the reader’s mind before the complete conception 
corresponds to the realities of Nature. -* 

In life the fourth principle is the seat of will and 
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desire, but it zs not will itself. It must be alive, 
in union with the overshadowing spirit, or “one 
life,’ to be thus the agent of that very elevated 
function of life—will, in its sublime potency. As 
already mentioned, the Sanscrit names of the 
higher principles connote the idea that they are 
vehicles of the one life. Not that the one life is a 
separable molecular principle itself, it is the union 
of all—the influences of the spirit; but in truth 
the idea is too subtle for language, perhaps for 
intellect itself. Its manifestation in the present 
case, however, is apparent enough. Whatever the 
willing fourth principle may be when aliye, it 1s no 
longer capable of active will when dead. But then, 
under certain abnormal conditions, it may partially 
recover life for a time; and this fact it is which 
explains many, though by no means all, of the 
phenomena of spiritualistic mediumship. The 
“elementary,” be it remembered—as the astral 
shell has generally been called in former occult 
writings—is liable to be galvanized for a time in 
the mediumistic current into a state of conscious- 
ness and life which may be suggested by the first 
condition of a person who, carried into a strange 
room in a state of insensibility during illness, wakes 
up feeble, confused in mind, gazing about with a 
blank feeling of bewilderment, taking in impressions, 
hearing words addressed to him and answering 
vaguely. Such a state of consciousness is unasso- 
ciated with the notions of past or future. It is an 
automatic consciousness, derived from the medium. 
A medium, be it remembered, is a person whose 
principles are loosely united and susceptible of 
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being borrowed by other beings, or floating principles, 
having an attraction for some of them or some 
part of them. Now what happens in the case of a 
shell drawn into the neighbourhood of a person so 
constituted ? Suppose the person from whom the 
shell has been cast, died with some strong unsatisfied 
desire, not necessarily of an unholy sort, but con- 
nected entirely with the earth-life, a desire, for ex- 
ample, to communicate some fact to a still living 
person. Certainly the shell does not go about in 
Kama loca with a persistent intelligent conscious 
purpose of communicating that fact; but, amongst 
others, the volitional impulse to do this has been 
infused into the fourth principle, and while the 
molecules of that principle remain in association, 
and that may be for many years, they only need a 
partial galvanization into life again, to become 
Operative in the direction of the original impulse. 
Such a shell comes into contact with a medium 
(not so dissimilar in nature from the person who 
has died as to render a rapport impossible), and 
something from the fifth principle of the medium 
associates itself with the wandering fourth principle 
and sets the original impulse to work. So much 
consciousness and so much intelligence as may be 
required to guide the fourth principle in the use of 
the immediate means of communication at hand— 
a slate and pencil, or a table to rap upon—is 
borrowed from the medium, and then the message 
given may be the message which the dead person 
originally ordered his fourth principle to give, so 
to speak, but which the shel] has never till then 
had an opportunity of giving. It may be argued 
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that the production of writing on a closed slate, or 
of raps on a table without the use of a knuckle or 
a stick, is itself a feat of a marvellous nature, 
bespeaking a knowledge on the part of the com- 
municating intelligence of powers of Nature we in 
physical life know nothing about. But the shell is 
itself in the astral world; in the realm of such 
powers. A phenomenal manifestation is its natural 
mode of dealing. It is no more conscious of pro- 
ducing a wonderful result by the use of new powers 
acquired in a higher sphere of existence, than we are 
conscious of the forces by which in life the volitional 
impulse is communicable to nerves and muscles. 

- But, it may be objected, the “ communicating 
intelligence” at a spiritual séance will constantly 
perform remarkable feats for no other than their 
own sake, to exhibit the power over natural forces 
which it possesses. The reader will please remem- 
ber, however, that occult science is very far from 
saying that all the phenomena of spiritualism are 
traceable to one class of agents. Hitherto in this 
treatise little has been said of the “ elementals,” 
those semi-intelligent creatures of the astral light, 
who belong to a wholly different kingdom of Nature 
from ourselves. Nor is it possible at present to 
enlarge upon their attributes, for the simple and 
obvious reason, that knowledge concerning the 
elementals, detailed knowledge on that subject, 
and in regard to the way they work, is scrupu- 
lously withheld by the adepts of occultism. To 
possess such knowledge is to wield power, and the 
whole motive of the great secresy in which occult 
science is shrouded, turns upon the danger of con- 
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{erring powers upon people who have not, first of all, 
by undergoing the training of initiates, given moral 
guarantees of their trustworthiness. It is by com- 
mand over the elementals that some of the greatest 
physical feats of adeptship are accomplished ; and 
it is by the spontaneous playful acts of the elemen- 
tals that the greatest physical phenomena of the 
séance room are brought about. So also with 
almost all Indian Fakirs and Yogis of the lower 
class who have power of producing phenomenal 
results. By some means, by a scrap of inherited 
occult teaching, most likely, they have come into 
possession ef a morsel of occult science. Nat 
necessarily that they understand the action of the 
forces they employ, any more than an Indian servant 
in a telegraph office, taught how to mix the ingre- 
dients of the liquid used in a galvanic battery, under- 
stands the theory of electric science. He can perform 
the one trick he has been taught; and so with the 
inferior Yogi. He has got influence over certain 
elementals, and can work certain wonders. 
Returning to a consideration of the ex-human 
shells in Kama loca, it may be argued that their 
behaviour in spiritual séances is not covered by the 
theory that they have had some message to deliver 
from their late master, and have availed themselves 
of the mediumship present to deliver it. Apart 
altogether from phenomena that may be put aside 
as elemental pranks, we sometimes encounter a 
continuity of intelligence on the part of the 
elementary or shell that bespeaks much more than 
the survival of impulses from the former life. 
Quite so; but with portions of the medium’s fifth 
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principle conveyed into it, the fourth principle is 
once more an instrument in the hands of a master. 
With a medium entranced so that the energies of 
his fifth principle are conveyed into the wandering 
shell to a very large extent, the result is that there 
is a very tolerable revival of consciousness in the 
shell for the time being, as regards the given 
moment. But what is the nature of such con- 
sciousness, after all? Nothing more, really, than 
a reflected light. Memory is one thing, and per- 
ceptive faculties quite another. A madman may 
remember very clearly some portions of his past 
life; yet he is unable to perceive any¢hing in its 
true light, for the higher portion of his Manas, 
fifth, and Buddhi, sixth principles, are paralyzed in 
hiro and have left him. Could an animal—a dog, 
for instance—explain himself, he could prove that his 
memory, in direct relation to his canine personality, 
isas fresh as his master’s ; nevertheless, his memory 
and instinet cannot be called perceptive faculties. 
Once that a shell is in the aura of a medium, he 
will perceive, clearly enough, whatever he can per- 
ceive through the borrowed principles of the 
medium, and through organs in magnetic sympathy 
therewith ; but this will not carry him beyond the 
range of the perceptive faculties of the medium, or 
of some one else present in the circle. Hence the 
often rational and sometimes highly intelligent 
answers he may give, and hence, also, his invariably 
complete oblivion of all things unknown to that 
medium or circle, or not found in the lower recol- 
lections of his late personality, galvanized afresh 
by the influences under which he is placed. The 
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shell of a highly intelligent, learned, but utterly 
unspiritual man, who died a natural death, will last 
longer than those of weaker temperament, and (the 
shadow of his own memory helping) he may deliver, 
through trance-speakers, orations of no contemptible 
kind. But these will never be found to relate to 
anything beyond the subjects he thought much and 
earnestly of during life, nor will any word ever fall 
from him indicating a real advance of knowledge. 
It will easily be seen that a shell, drawn into 
the mediumistic current, and getting into rapport 
with the medium’s fifth principle, is not by any 
means sure®to be animated with a consciousness 
(even for what such consciousnesses are worth) 
identical with the personality of the dead person 
from whose higher principles it was shed. It is 
just as likely to reflect some.quite different person- 
ality, caught from the suggestions of the medium’s 
mind. In this personality it will perhaps remain 
and answer for'a time; then some new current of 
thought, thrown into the minds of the people pre- 
sent, will find its echo in the fleeting impressions 
of the elementary, and his sense of identity will 
begin to waver ; fora little while it flickers over two 
or three conjectures, and ends by going out altoge- 
ther foratime. The shell is once more sleeping in 
the astral light, and may be unconsciously wafted 
in a few moments to the other ends of the earth. 
Besides the ordinary elementary or shell of the 
kind just described, Kama loca is the abode of 
another class of astral entities, which must, be taken 
into account if we desire to comprehend the various 
conditions under which human creatures may pass 
H 2 
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from this life to others. So far we have been ex- 
amining the normal course of events, when people 
die in a natural manner. But an abnormal death 
will lead to abnormal consequences. ‘Ihus, in the 
case of persons committing suicide, and in that of per- 
sons killed by sudden accident, results ensue which 
differ widely from those following natural deaths. 
A thoughtful consideration of such cases must 
show, indeed, that in a world governed by rule and 
law, by affinities working out their regular effects 
in that deliberate way which Nature favours, the 
case of a person dying a sudden death at a time 
when all his principles are firmly united, and ready 
to hold together for twenty, forty, or sixty years, 
whatever the natural remainder of his life would 
be, must surely be something different from that of 
a person who, by natural processes of decay, finds 
himself, when the vital machine stops, readily 
separable into his various principles, each prepared 
to travel their separate ways. Nature, always 
fertile in analogies, at once illustrates the idea by 
showing us a ripe and an unripe fruit. From out of 
the first the inner stone will come away as cleanly 
and easily as a hand from a glove, while from the 
unripe fruit the stone can only be torn with diffi- 
culty, half the pulp clinging to its surface. Now, 
in the case of the sudden accidental death or of the 
suicide, the stone has to be torn from the unripe 
fruit. There is no question here about the moral 
blame which may attach to the act of suicide. 
Probably, in the majority of cases, such moral blame 
does attach to it, but that is a question of Karma 
which will follow the person concerned into the 
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next re-birth, like any other Karma, and has 
nothing to do with the immediate difficulty such 
person may find in getting himself thoroughly and 
wholesomely dead. This difficulty is manifestly 
just the same, whether a person kills himself, or is 
killed in the-heroic discharge of duty, or dies the 
victim of an accident over which he has no control 
whatever. 

As an ordinary rule, when a person dies, the long 
account of Karma naturally closes itself—that is to 
say, the complicated set of affinities which have been 
set up during life in the first durable principle, the 
fifth is noelonger susceptible of extension. The 
balance-sheet, so to speak, is made out afterwards, 
when the time comes for the next objective birth; 
or, in other words, the affinities long dormant in 
Devachan, by reason of the absence there of any 
scope for their action, assert themselves as soon as 
they come in contact once more with physical 
existence. But the fifth principle, in which these 
, affinities are grown, cannot be separated in the case 
of the person dying prematurely, from the earthly 
principle—the fourth, The elementary, therefore, 
which finds itself in Kama loca, on its violent expul- 
sion from the body, is not a mere shell— it is the 
person himsclf who was lately alive, minus nothing 
but the body. In the true sense of the word, he is 
not dead at all. 

Certainly elementaries of this kind may commu- 
nicate very effectually at spiritual séances at their 
own heavy cost; for they are unfortunately able, by 
reason of the completeness of their astral constitu- 
tion, to go on generating Karma, to assuage their 
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thirst for life at the unwholesome spring of medium- 
ship. If they were of a very material sensual type 
in life, the enjoyments they will seek will be of a 
kind the indulgence of which in their disembodied 
state may readily be conceived even more prejudicial 
to their Karma than similar indulgences would have 
heen in life. In such cases facilis est descensus. Cut 
off in the full flush of earthly passions which bind 
them to familiar scenes, they are enticed by the 
opportunity which mediums afford for the gratifica- 
tion of these vicariously. They become the incubi 
and succubi of medieval writing, demons of thirst 
and gluttony, provoking their victims to crime. A 
brief essay on this subject, which I wrote last year, 
and from which I have reproduced some of the 
sentences just given, appeared in the Theosophist, 
with a note, the authenticity of which I have 
reason to trust, and the tenor of which was: as 
follows :— 

“The variety of states after death is greater if 
possible than the variety of human lives upon this 
earth. The victims of accident do not generally 
become earth walkers, only those falling into the 
current of attraction who die full of some engrossing 
earthly passion, the se/fish who have never given a 
thought to the welfare of others. Overtaken by 
death in the consummation, whether real or 
imaginary, of some master passion of their lives, 
the desire remaining unsatisfied even after a full 
realization, and they still craving for more, such 
personalities can never pass beyond the earth 
attraction to wait for the hour of deliverance in 
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happy ignorance and full oblivion. Among the 
suicides, those to whom the above statement about 
provoking their victims to crime, &c. applies, are 
that class who commit the act in consequence of a 
crime to escape the penalty of human law or their 
own remorse. Natural law cannot be broken with 
impunity ; the inexorable causal relation between 
action and result has its full sway only in the world 
of effects, the Kama loca, and every ease is met 
there by an adequate punishment, and in a thousand 
ways, that would require volumes even to describe 
them superficially.” 

Those who “ wait for the hour of deliverance in 
happy ignorance and full oblivion,” are of course 
such victims of accident as have already on earth 
engendered pure and elevated affinities, and after 
death are as much beyond the reach of temptation 
in the shape of mediumistic currents as they would 
have been inaccessible in life to common incite- 
ments to crime. 

Entities of another kind occasionally to be 
found in Kama loca have yet to be considered. 
We have followed the higher principles of persons 
recently dead, observing the separation of the 
astral dross from the spiritually durable portion, 
that spiritually durable portion being either 
holy or Satanic in its nature, and provided for 
in Devachan or Avitchi accordingly. We have 
examined the nature of the elementary shell cast 
off and preserving for a time a deceptive resem- 
blance to a true entity ; we have paid attention also 
to the exceptional cases of real four principled 
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beings in Kama loca who are the victims of accident 
or suicide. But what happens to a personality 
which has absolutely no atom of spirituality, no 
trace of spiritual affinity in its fifth principle, 
either of the good or bad sort? Clearly in such 
a case there is nothing for the sixth principle to 
attract to itself. Or, in other words, such a per- 
sonality has already lost its sixth principle by the 
time death comes. But Kama loca is no more a 
sphere of existence for such a personality, than the 
subjective world ; Kama loca may be permanently 
inhabited by astral beings, by elementals, but can 
only be an antechamber to some othey state for 
human beings. In the case imagined, the surviving 
personality is promptly drawn into the current of 
its future destinies, and these have nothing to do 
with this earth’s atmosphere or with Devachan, but 
with that “eighth sphere” of which occasional 
mention will be found in older occult writings. It 
will have been unintelligible to ordinary readers 
hitherto why it was called the “cighth” sphere, 
but since the explanation, now given out for the 
first time, of the sevenfold constitution of our 
planetary system, the meaning will be clear enough. 
The spheres of the cyclic process of evolution are 
seven in number, but there is an eighth in connec- 
tion with our earth, our earth being, it will be 
remembered, the turning-point in the cyclic chain, 
and this eighth sphere is out of circuit, a cul de 
sac, and the bourne from which it may be truly said 
no traveller returns. 

It will readily be guessed that the only sphere 
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connected with our planetary chain, which is lower 
than our own in the scale, having spirit at the 
top and matter at the bottom, must itself be no 
less visible to the eye and to optical instruments 
than the earth itself, and as the duties which this 
sphere has to perform in our planetary system 
are immediately associated with this earth, there 
is not much mystery left now in the riddle of 
the eighth sphere, nor as to the place in the sky 
where it may be sought. The conditions of 
existence there, however, are topics on which the 
adepts are very reserved in their communications 
to uninitigted pupils, and concerning these I 
have for the present no further information to 
give. 

One statement though is definitely made—viz., 
that such a total degradation of a personality as may 
suffice to draw it, after death, into the attraction of 
the eighth sphere, is of very rare occurrence. From 
the vast majority of lives there 1s something which 
the higher principles may draw to themselves, some- 
thing to redeem the page of existence just passed 
from total destruction, and here it must be remem- 
bered that the recollections of life in Devachan, very 
vivid as they are, as far as they go, touch only 
those episodes in life which are productive of the 
elevated sort of happiness of which alone Devachan 
is qualified to take cognisance, whereas the life 
from which for the time being the cream 1s thus 
skimmed, may come to be remembered eventually 
in all its details quite fully. That complete re- 
membrance is only achieved by the individual at 
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the threshold of a far more exalted spiritual state 
than that which we are now concerned with, and 
which is attained far later on in the progress of 
the vast cycles of evolution. Each one of the long 
series of lives that will have been passed through 
will then be, as it were, a page in a book to which 
the possessor can turn back at pleasure, even 
though many such pages will then seem to him 
most likely very dull reading, and will not be 
frequently referred to. It is this revival eventually 
of recollection concerning all the long forgotten 
personalities that is really meant by the doctrine of 
the Resurrection, But we have no time at present 
to stop and unravel the enigmas of symbolism as 
bearing upon the teachings at present under con- 
veyance to the reader. It may be worth while to 
do this as a separate undertaking at a later period ; 
but meanwhile, to revert to the narrative of how 
the facts stand, it may be explained that in the 
whole book of pages, when at last the “ resurrec- 
tion” has been accomplished, there will be no 
entirely infamous pages; for even if any given 
spiritual individuality has occasionally, during its 
passage through this world, been linked with per- 
sonalities so deplorably and desperately degraded 
that they have passed completely into the attraction 
of the lower vortex, that spiritual individuality in 
such cases will have retained in its own affinities 
no trace or taint of them. Those pages will, as it 
were, have been cleanly torn out from the book. 
And, as at the end of the struggle, after crossing the 
Kama loca, the -spiritual individuality will have 
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which, skipping the Devachan state, it will be 
directly (though not immediately in time) re-born 
into its next life of objective activity, all the self- 
consciousness connected with that existence will 
have passed into the lower world, there eventually 
to “perish everlastingly ;” an expression of which, 
as of so many more, modern theology has proved a 
faithless custodian, making pure nonsense out of 
psycho-sacientifie facts. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE HUMAN TIDE-WAVE. 


A GENERAL account has already been given of the 
way in which the great evolutionary life-wave sweeps 
round and round the seven worlds which compose 
the planetary chain of which our earth is a part. 
Further assistance may now be offered, with the 
view of expanding this general idea into a fuller 
comprehension of the processes to which it relates. 
And no one additional chapter of the great story 
will do more towards rendering its character intel- 
ligible, than an explanation of certain phenomena 
connected with the progress of worlds, that may be 
conveniently called obscurations. 

Students of occult philosophy who enter on that 
pursuit with minds already abundantly furnished in 
other ways, are very liable to misinterpret its earlier 
statements. Everything cannot be said at once, 
and the first broad explanations are apt to suggest 
conceptions in regard to details which are most 
likely to be erroneous with the most active-minded 
and intelligent thinkers. Such readers are not 
content with shadowy outlines even for a moment. 
Imagination fills in the picture, and if its work 
is undisturbed for any length of time, the author of 
it will be surprised afterwards to find that later 
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information is incompatible with that which he had 
come to regard as having been distinctly taught in 
the beginning. Now in this treatise the writer’s 
effort is to convey the information in such a way 
that hasty weed growths of the mind may be pre- 
vented as far as possible, but in this very effort it 
is necessary sometimes to run on quickly in advance, 
leaving some details, even very important details, 
to be picked up during a second journey over the 
old ground. So now the reader must be good 
enough to go back to the explanation given in 
Chapter III. of the evolutionary progress through 
the wholegplanetary chain. 

Some few words were said then concerning the 
manner in which the life impulse passed on from 
planet to planet in “ rushes or gushes; not by an 
even continuous flow.” Now the course of evolu- 
tion in its earlier stages is so far continuous that 
the preparation of several planets for the final tidal- 
wave of humanity may be going on simultaneously. 
Indeed, the preparation of all the seven planets 
may, at one stage of the proceedings, be going on 
simultaneously, but the important point to re- 
member is, that the main wave of evolution—the 
foremost growing wave—cannot be in more than 
one place at a time. The process goes on in the way 
which may now be described, and which the reader 
may be the better able to follow, if he constructs 
either on paper or in his own mind a diagram con- 
sisting of seven circles (representing the worlds) 
arranged in aring. Calling them A, B, C, &c., it 
will be observed from what has been already stated 
that circle (or globe) D stands for ourearth. Now 
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the kingdoms of Nature as known to occultists, 
be it remembered, are seven in number, three 
having to do with astral and elementary forces, 
preceding the grosser material kingdoms in the 
order of their development. Kingdom 1 evolves 
on globe A, and passes on to B, as kingdom 2 
begins to evolve on A. Carry out this system and 
of course it will be seen that kingdom 1 is evolving 
on globe G, while kingdom 7, the human kingdom, 
is evolving on globe A. But now what happens as 
kingdom 7 passes on to globe B. There is no 
eighth kingdom to engage the activities of globe A. 
The great processes of evolution have culsiinated in 
the final tidal-wave of humanity, which, as it 
sweeps on, leaves a temporary lethargy of Nature 
behind. When the life-wave goes on to B, in fact, 
globe A passes for the time into a state of obscura- 
tion. This state is not one of decay, dissolution, 
or anything that can be properly called death. 
Decay itself, though its aspect is apt to mislead 
the mind, is a condition of activity in a certain 
direction, this consideration affording a clue to the 
meaning of a great deal which is otherwise mean- 
ingless, in that part of Hindu mythology which 
relates to the deities presiding over destruction. 
The obscuration of a world is a total suspension of 
its activity ; this does not mean that the moment 
the last human monad passes on from any given 
world, that world is paralyzed by any convulsion, 
or subsides into the enchanted trance of a sleeping 
palace. The animal and vegetable life goes on as 
before, for a time, but its character begins to recede 
instead of advancing. The great life-wave has left 
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it, and the animal and vegetable kingdoms gradually 
return to the condition in which they were found 
when the great life-wave first reached them. 
Enormous periods of time are available for this 
slow process by which the obscured world settles 
into sleep, for it will be seen that obscuration in 
each case lasts six times* as long as the period of 
each world’s occupation by the human life-wave. 
That is to say, the process which is accomplished as 
above described in connection with the passage of 
the life-wave from globe A to globe B, is repeated 
all along the chain, When the wave passes to 
C, B is leg in obscuration as well as A. Then D 
receives the life-wave, and A, B, C, are in obscura- 
tion. When the wave reaches G, all the preceding 
six worlds are in obscuration. Meanwhile the life- 
wave passes on in a certain regular progression, the 
symmetrical character of which is very satisfactory 
to scientific instincts. The reader will be prepared 
to pick up‘the idea at once, in view of the explana- 
tions already given of the way in which humanity 
evolves through seven great races, during each 
round period on a planet—that is to say, during 
the occupation of such planet by the tidal wave of 
life. The fourth race is obviously the middle race 
of the series. As soon as this middle point is 
turned, and the evolution of the fifth race on any 
given planet begins, the preparation for humanity 
begins on the next. The evolution of the fifth race 
on EK for example, is commensurate with the evolu- 

* Or we may say five times, allowing for the half period of 


morning which precedes and the half period of evening which 
follows the day ef full activity. 
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tion, or rather with the revival, of the mineral king- 
dom on D, and so on. That is to say, the evolution 
of the sixth race on D, coincides with the revival of 
the vegetable kingdom on E, the seventh race on 
D, with the revival of the animal kingdom on E, 
and then when the last monads of the seventh race 
on D have passed into the subjective state or world 
of effects, the human period on E begins, and the 
first race begins its development there. Meanwhile 
the twilight pcriod on the world preceding D has 
been deepening into the night of obscuration in 
the same progressive way, and obscuration there 
definitely sets in when the human period on D 
passes its half-way point. But just as the heart of 
a man beats and respiration continues, no matter 
how profound his slecp, there are processes of vital 
action which go on in the resting world even during 
the most profound depths of its repose. And these 
preserve, in view of the next return of the human 
wave, the results of the evolution that preceded its 
first arrival. Recovery for the reawaking planet is 
a larger process than its subsidence into rest, for it 
has to attain a higher degree of perfection against 
the return of the human life-wave, than that at 
which it was left when the wave last went onward 
from its shore. But with every new beginning, 
Nature is infused with a vigour of its own—the 
freshness of a morning—and the later obscuration 
period, which is a time of preparation and hopeful- 
ness as it were, invests evolution itself with a new 
momentum. By the time the great life-wave re- 
turns, all is ready for its reception. 

In the first essay on this subject it was roughly 
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indicated that the various worlds making up our 
planetary chain were not all of the same materiality. 
Putting the conception of spirit at the north pole of 
the circle and that of matter at the south pole, the 
worlds of the descending arc vary in materiality 
and spirituality, like those of the ascending arc. 
This variation must now be considered more atten- 
tively if the reader wishes to realize the whole pro- 
cesses of evolution more fully than heretofore. 

Besides the earth, which is at the lowest material 
point, there are only two other worlds of our chain 
which are visible to physical eyes—the one behind 
and the one in advance of it. These two worlds, as 
a matter of fact, are Mars and Mercury—Mars 
being behind and Mercury in advance of us—Mars 
in a state of entire obscuration now as regards the 
numan life-wave, Mercury just beginning to prepare 
for its next human period.* 


* It may be worth while here to remark for the benefit of 
people who may be disposed, from physical science reading, to 
object: that Mercury is too near the Sun, and consequently too 
hot to be a suitable place of habitation for Man,—that in the 
official report of the Astronomical Department of the United 
States on the recent “ Mount Whitney observations,’ state- 
ments will be found that may check too confident criticisins of 
occult science along that line. The results of the Mount 
Whitney observations on selective absorption of solar rays 
showed, according to the official reporter, that it would no 
longer be impossible to suggest the conditions of an atmosphere 
which should render Mercury habitable, at the one extreme of 
the scale, and Saturn at the other. We have no concern with 
Saturn at present, nor if it were necessary to explain on occult 
principles the habitability of Mercury, should the task be at- 
tempted with calculations about selective absorption. The fact 
is that ordinary-science makes at once too much and too little 
of the Sun, as the storehouse of force for the solar system,—too, 
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The two planets of our chain that are behind 
Mars, and the two that are in advance of Mercury, 
are not composed of an order of matter which tele- 
scopes can take cognizance of. Four out of the 
seven are thus of an ethereal nature, which people 
who can only conceive matter in its earthly form 
will be inclined fo call immaterial. But they are 
not really immaterial at all. They are simply in a 
finer state of materiality than the earth, but their 
finer state does not in any way defeat the unifor- 
mity of Nature’s design in regard to the methods 
and stages of their evoJution. Within the scale of 
their subtle “ invisibility,’ the succesgive rounds 
and races of mankind pass through their stages of 
greater and less materiality just as on this earth; 
but whoever would comprehend them must compre- 
hend this earth first, and work out their delicate 
phenomena by correspondential inferences. Let us 
return therefore to the consideration of the great 
life-wave in its aspects on this planct. 

Just as the chain of worlds treated as a unity 


much in so far as the heat of planets has a great deal to do with 
another influence quite distinct from the Sun, an influence 
which will not be thoroughly understood till more is known 
than at present about the correlations of heat and magnetism, 
and of the magnetic, meteoric dust, with which inter-planetary 
space is pervaded. However it is enough—to rebut any ob- 
jection that might be raised against the explanations now in 
progress, from the point of view of loyal devotees of last year’s 
science—to point out that such objections would be already 
out of date. Modern science is very progressive,—this is one 
of its greatest merits,—but it is not a meritorious habit with 
modern scientists to think, at each stage of its progress, that 
all conceptions incompatible with that stage must necessarily 


be absurd. 
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has its north and south, its spiritual and material 
pole, working from spirituality down through mate- 
riality up to spirituality again, so the rounds of 
mankind constitute a similar series which the chain 
of globes itself might be taken to symbolize. In 
the evolution of man in fact, on any one plane as 
on all, there is a descending and an ascending arc; 
spirit, so to speak, involving itself into matter, 
and matter evolving itself into spirit. The lowest 
or most material point in the cycle thus becomes 
the inverted apex of physical intelligence, which is 
the masked manifestation of spiritual intelligence. 
Each round? of mankind evolved on the downward 
arc (as each race of each round if we descend to 
the smaller mirror of the cosmos) must thus be 
more physically intelligent than its predecessor, 
and each in the upward arc must be invested with 
a more refined form of mentality commingled with 
greater spiritual intuitiveness. In the first round 
therefore we find man, a relatively ethereal being 
compared even on earth with the state he has now 
attained here, not intellectual, but super-spiritual. 
Like the animal and vegetable shapes around him, 
he inhabits an immense but loosely organized body. 
In the second round he is still gigantic and ethereal, 
but growing firmer and more condensed in body— 
a more physical man, but still, less intelligent than 
spiritual. In the third round he has developed a 
perfectly concrete and compacted body, at first the 
form rather of a giant ape than of a true man, but 
with intelligence coming more and more into the 
ascendant. In the last half of the third round his 
gigantic stature decreases, his body improves in 
I % 
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texture, and he begins to be arational man. In the 
fourth round intellect, now fully developed, achieves 
enormous progress. The direct races with which 
the round begins, acquire human speech as we 
understand it. The world teems with the results 
of intellectual activity and spiritual decline. At 
the halfway point of the fourth round here the 
polar point of the whole seven-world period is 
passed. From this point outwards the spiritual 
Ego begins its real struggle with body and mind to 
manifest its transcendental powers. In the fifth 
round the struggle continues, but the transcendental 
faculties are largely developed, though “he struggle 
between these on the one hand with physical intel- 
lect and propensity is fiercer than ever, for the 
intellect of the fifth round as well as its spirituality 
is an advance on that of the fourth. In the sixth 
round humanity attains a degree of perfection both 
of body and soul, of intellect and spirituality, 
which ordinary mortals of the present epoch will 
not readily realize in their imaginations. The most 
supreme combinations of wisdom, goodness, and 
transcendental enlightenment which the world has 
ever seen or thought of, will represent the ordinary 
type of manhood. Those faculties which now, in 
the rare efflorescence of a generation, enable some 
extraordinarily gifted persons to explore the mys- 
teries of Nature and gather the knowledge of which 
some crumbs are now being offered (through these 
writings and ip other ways) to the ordinary world, 
will then be the common appanage of all. As to 
what the seventh round will be like, the most com- 
mounicative occult teachers are solemnly silent, 
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Mankind in the seventh round will be something 
altogether too God-like for mankind in the fourth 
round to forecast its attributes. 

During the occupation of any planet by the 
human life-wave, each individual monad is inevitably 
incarnated many times. This has been partly ex- 
plained. If one existence only be passed by the 
monad in each of the branch races through which 
it must pass at least once, the total number accom- 
plished during a round period on one planet, would 
be 343—the third power of seven. But as a matter 
of fact each monad is incarnated twice in each of 
the branch aces, and also comes in, necessarily, for 
some few extra incarnations as well. For reasons 
which is not easy for the outsider to divine, the 
possessors of occult knowledge are especially reluc- 
tant to give out numerical facts relating to cosmo- 
gony, though it is hard for the uninitiated to 
understand why these should be withheld. At 
present, for example, we shall not be able to state 
what is the actual duration in years of the round 
period. But a concession, which only those whc 
have long been students of occultism by the old 
method will fully appreciate, has been made about the 
numbers with which we are immediately concerned ; 
and this concession is valuable at all events, as it 
helps to elucidate an interesting fact connested with 
evolution, on the threshold of which we have now 
arrived. This fact is, that while the earth, for 
example, is inhabited as at present, by fourth round 
humanity, by the wave of human life, that is to 
say, on its fourth journey round the circle of the 
worlds, there may be present among us sume few 
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persons, few in relation to the total number, who,: 
properly speaking, belong to the fifth-round, Now, 
in the sense of the term at present employed, it 
must not be supposed that by any miraculous pro- 
cess, any individual unit has actually travelled round 
the whole chain of worlds once more often than his 
compeers. Under the explanations just given as to 
the way the tide-wave of humanity progresses, it 
will be seen that this is impossible. Humanity has 
not yet paid its fifth visit even to the planet next 
in advance of our own. But individual monads 
may outstrip their companions as regards their 
individual development, and so become exactly as 
mankind generally will be when the fifth round 
has been fully evolved. And this may be accom- 
plished in two ways. A man born as an ordinary 
fourth round man, may, by processes of occult 
training, convert himself into a man having all the 
attributes of a fifth round man, and so become 
what we may call an artificial fifth rounder. But 
independently of all exertions made by man in his 
present incarnation, a man may also be born a 
fifth rounder, though in the midst of fourth round 
numanity, by virtue of the total number of his 
previous incarnations, 

If x stands for the normal number of incarna- 
tions which in the course of Nature a monad must 
go through during a round period on one planet, 
and y for the margin of extra incarnations into 
which by a strong desire for physical life he may 
force himself during such a period, then, as a matter 
of fact, 243 (2 + y) may exceed 282; that is to say, 
in 34 rounds a monad may have accomplished as 
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many incarnations as an ordinary monad would 
have accomplished in four complete rounds. In 
less than 34 rounds the result could not have been 
attained, so that it 1s only now that we have passed 
the halfway point of evolution on this halfway 
planet, that the fifth rounders are beginning to 
drop in. 

It is not possible in the nature of things that a 
monad can do more than outstrip his companions 
by more than one round. This consideration, not- 
withstanding Buddha was a sixth round man, but 
this fact has to do with a great mystery outside 
the limits gf the present calculation. Enough for 
the moment to say that the evolution of a Buddha 
has to do with something more than mere incarna- 
tions within the limits of one planetary chain. 

Since large numbers of lives have been recog- 
nized in the above calculations as following one 
another in the successive incarnations of an indi- 
vidual monad, it is important here, with the view 
of averting misconceptions, to point out that the 
periods of time over which these incarnations range 
are so great, that vast intervals separate them, 
numerous as they are. As stated above, we cannot 
just now give the actual duration of the round 
periods. Nor, indeed, could any figures be quoted 
as indicating the duration of all round periods 
equally, for these vary in length within very wide 
limits. But here is a simple fact which has been 
definitely stated on the highest occult authority we 
are concerned with. The present race of humauity, 
the present fifth race of the fourth round period, 
began to evolve about one million of years ago. 
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Now it is not yet finished; but supposing that a 
million years had constituted the complete life of 
the race,* how would it have been divided up for 
each individual monad? In a race there must be 
rather more than 100, and there can hardly be 120 
incarnations for an individual monad. But say 
even there have been already 120 incarnations for 
monads in the present race already. And say that 
the average life of each incarnation was a century, 
even then we should only have 12,000 years out of 
the million spent in physical existence against 
988,000 years spent in the subjective sphere, or 
there would be an average of more than 8,000 years 
between each incarnation. Certainly these inter- 
vening periods are of very variable length, but 
they can hardly,even contract to anything less 
than 1,560 years—leaving out of account of course 
the case of adepts who have placed themselves quite 
outside the operation of the ordinary law—and 
1,500 years if not an impossibly short, would be a 
very brief, interval between two rebirths. 

These calculations must be qualified by one of 
two considerations, however. The cases of children 
dying in infancy are quite unlike those of persons 
who attain full maturity, and for obvious reasons, 
that the explanations now already given will sug- 


* The complete life of a race is certainly much longer than 
this; but when we get to figures of this kind we are on very 
delicate ground, for precise periods are very profound secrets, for 
reasons uninitiated students (“lay chelas,” as the adepts now 
say, colning a new designation to meet a new condition o! 
things) can only imperfectly divine. Calculations like those 
given above may be trusted literally as far as they go, but must 
not rashly be made the basis of others, 
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gest. A child dying before it has lived long 
enough to begin to be responsible for its actions, 
has generated no fresh Karma. The spiritual 
monad leaves that child’s body in just the same 
state in which it entered it after its last death in 
Devachan. It has had no opportunity of playing 
on its new instrument, which has been broken 
before even it was tuned. A re-incarnation of the 
monad, therefore, may take place immediately, on 
the line of its old attraction. But the monad so 
re-incarnated is not to be spiritually identified in 
any way with the dead child. So, in the same 
way, withea monad getting into the body of a 
born idiot. The instrument cannot be tuned, so 
it cannot pley on that any more than on the 
child’s body in the first few years of childhood. 
But both these cases are manifest exceptions that 
do not alter the broad rule above laid down for all 
persons attaining maturity, and living their earth 
lives for good or evil. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE PROGRESS OF HUMANITY. 


THE course of Nature provides, as the reader will 
now have seen, for the indefinite progress towards 
higher phases of existence of all human entities. 
But no less will it have been seen that by endowing 
these entities, as they advance with evef-increasing 
faculties and by constantly enlarging the scope of 
their activity, Nature also furnishes each human 
entity with more and more decisive opportunitics 
of choosing between good and evil. In the earlier 
rounds of humanity this privilege of selection is not 
fully developed, and responsibility of action is cor- 
respondingly incomplete. The earlier rounds of 
humanity, in fact, do not invest the Ego with 
spiritual responsibility at all in the larger sense of 
the term which we are now approaching. The Deva- 
chanic periods which follow each objective existence 
in turn, dispose fully of its merits and demerits, 
and the most deplorable personality which the ego 
during the first half of its evolution can possibly 
develope, is merely dropped out of the account as 
regards the larger undertaking, while the erring 
personality itself pays its relatively brief penalty, 
and troubles Nature no more. But the second 
half of the great evolutionary period is carried on 
on different principles. The phases of existence 
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which are now coming into view, cannot be entered 
upon by the ego without positive merits of its own 
appropriate to the new developments in prospect ; it 
is not enough that the now fully responsible and 
highly gifted being which man becomes at the great 
turning-point in his career, should float idly on the 
stream of progress; he must begin to swim, if he 
wishes to push his way forward. 

Debarred by the complexity of the subject from 
dealing with all its features simultaneously, our 
survey of Nature has so far contemplated the seven 
rounds of human development, which constitute the 
whole planetary undertaking with which we are 
concerned, as a continuous series throughout which it 
is the natural destiny of humanity in general to pass. 
But it will be remembered that humanity in the sixth 
round has been spoken of so highly developed that 
the sublime attributes and faculties of the highest 
adeptship are the common appanage of all; while in 
the seventh round the race has almost emerged from 
humanity into divinity. Now every human being 
in this stage of development will still be identified 
by an uninterrupted connection with all the per- 
sonalities which have been strung upon that thread 
of life from the beginning of the great evolutionary 
process. Is it conceivable that the character of 
such personalities is of no consequence in the long- 
run, and that two God-like beings might stand side 
by side in the seventh round, developed, the one 
from a long series of blameless and serviceable exist- 
ences, the other from an equally long series of evil 
and grovelling lives? That surely could not come 
to pass, and we have to ask now, how do we find 
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the congruities of Nature preserved compatibly with 
the appointed evolution of humanity to the higher 
forms of existence which crown the edifice ? 

Just as childhood 1s irresponsible for its acts, the 
earlier races of humanity are irresponsible for theirs ; 
but there comes the period of full growth, when the 
complete development of the faculties which enable 
the individual man to choose between good and 
evil, in the single life with which he is for the 
moment concerned, enable the continuous ego also 
to make its final selection. That period—that 
enormous period, for Nature is in no hurry to 
catch its creatures in a trap in such ¢ matter as 
this—is barely yet beginning, and a complete 
round period around the seven worlds will have to 
be gone through before it is over. Until the 
middle of the fifth period is passed on this earth, 
the great question—to be or not to be for the 
future—is not irrevocably settled. We are coming 
now into the possession of the faculties which 
render man a fully responsible being, but we have 
yet to employ those faculties during the maturity 
of our ego-hood in the manner which shall deter- 
mine the vast consequences hereafter. 

It is during the first half of the fifth round that 
the struggle principally takes place. ‘Till then, 
the ordinary course of life may be a good or a bad 
preparation for the struggle, but cannot fairly be 
described as the struggle itself. And now we have 
to examine the nature of the struggle, so far merely 
spoken of as the selection between good and evil. 
That is in no way an inaccurate, but it is an in- 
complete, definition. 
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The ever-recurring and ever-threatened conflict 
between intellect and spirituality, is the phenomenon 
to be now examined. The commonplace conceptions 
which these two words denote, must of course be 
expanded to some extent before the occult concep- 
tion 1s realized; for European habits of thinking 
are rather apt to set up in the mind an ignoble 
image of spirituality, as an attribute rather of the 
character than the mind itself,—a pale goody-goodi- 
ness, born of an attachment to religious ceremonial 
and of devout aspirations, no matter to what 
whimsical notions of Heaven and Divinity in which 
the “ spiri€ually-minded” person may have been 
brought up. Spirituality, in the occult sense, has 
little or nothing to do with feeling devout ; it has to 
do with the capacity of the mind for assimilating 
knowledge at the fountain-head of knowledge itself 
—of absolute knowledge—instead of by the circuitous 
and laborious process of ratiocination. 

The development of pure intellect, the ratio- 
cinative faculty, has been the business of European 
nations for so long, and in this department of 
human progress they have achieved such magnificent 
triumphs, that nothing in occult philosophy will be 
less acceptable to Europeans themselves at first, and 
while the ideas at stake are imperfectly grasped, 
than the first aspect of the occult theory concerning 
intellect and spirituality ; but this does not arise so 
much from the undue tendency of occult science 
to depreciate intellect, as from the undue tendency 
of modern Western speculation to depreciate 
spirituality. Broadly speaking, so far Western 
philosophy has had no opportunity of appreciating 
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spirituality ; it has not been made acquainted with 
the range of the inner faculties of man; it has 
merely groped blindly in the direction of a belief 
that such inner faculties existed; and Kant himself, 
the greatest modern exponent of that idea, does 
little more than contend that there is such a faculty 
as intuition—if we only knew how to work with it. 

The process of working with it, is occult science 
in its highest aspect, the cultivation of spirituality. 
The cultivation of mere power over the forces of 
Nature, the investigation of some of her subtler 
secrets as regards the inner principles controlling 
physical results, is occult science in‘ its lowest 
aspect, and into that lower region of its activity 
mere physical science may, or even must, gradually 
run up. But the acquisition by mere intellect— 
physical science in excelsis—of privileges which are 
the proper appanage of spirituality,—is one of the 
dangers of that struggle which decides the ultimate 
destiny of the human ego. For there is one thing 
which intellectual processes do not help mankind 
to realize, and that is the nature and supreme 
excellence of spiritual existence. On the contrary, 
intellect arises out of physical causes—the per- 
fection of the physical brain—and tends only to 
physical results, the perfection of material welfare. 
Although, as a concession to “ weak brethren’’ and 
‘religion,’ on which it looks with good-humoured 
contempt, modern intellect does not condemn 
spirituality, it certainly treats the physical human 
life as the cnly serious business with which grave 
men, or even earnest philanthropists, can concern 
themselves. But obviously, if spiritual existence, 
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vivid subjective consciousness, really does go on for 
periods greater than the periods of intellectual 
physical existence in the ratio, as we have seen in 
discussing the Devachanic condition, of 80 to 1 at 
least, then surely man’s subjective existence is 
more important than his physical existence and 
intellect in error, when all its efforts are bent on 
the amelioration of the physical existence. 

These considerations show how the choice be- 
tween good and evil—which has been made by the 
human ego in the course of the great struggle 
between intellect and spirituality—is not a mere 
choice betwgen ideas so plainly contrasted as wicked- 
ness and virtue. It is not so rough a question as 
that—whether man be wicked or virtuous—which 
must really at the final critical turning-point decide 
whether he shall continue to live and develope into 
higher phases of existence, or cease to live altogether. 
The truth of the matter is (if it 1s not imprudent 
at this stage of our progress to brush the surface of 
a new mystery) that the question, to be or not to 
be, is not settled by reference to the question 
whether a man be wicked or virtuous at all. It 
will plainly be seen eventually that there must be 
evil spirituality as well as good spirituality. So 
that the great question of continued existence turns 
altogether and of necessity on the question of 
spirituality, as compared with physicality. The 
point is not so much “ shall a man live, is he good 
enough to be permitted to live any longer,” as “ can 
the man live any longer in the higher levels of 
existence into which humanity must at last evolve ?”’ 
Has he qualified himself to live by the cultivation 
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of the durable portion of his nature? If not, he 
has got to the end of his tether. The destiny 
which must befall him is annihilation—not neces- 
sarily suffering in a conscious existence, but that 
dissolution that must befall the soul which has 
wholly assimilated itself to matter. Into the 
eighth sphere of pure matter that ego must de- 
scend, which is finally convicted of unfitness to go 
any further in the upward spiral path around the 
planetary chain. 

It need not be hurriedly supposed that occult 
philosophy considers vice and virtue of no con- 
sequence to human spiritual destinies, because it 
does not discover in Nature that these charac- 
teristics determine ultimate progress in evolution. 
No system is so pitilessly inflexible in its morality 
as the system which occult philosophy explores and 
expounds. But that which vice and virtue of 
themselves determine, is happizess and misery, not 
the final problem of continued existence, beyond 
that immeasurably distant period, when in the 
progress of evolution man has got to begin being 
something more than man, and cannot go on 
along the path of progress with the help only of 
the relatively lower human attributes, It is true 
again that one can hardly imagine virtue in any 
decided degree to fail in engendering, in due time, the 
required higher attributes, but we should not be 
scientifically accurate in speaking of it as the cause 
of progress, in ultimate stages of elevation, though 
it may provoke the development of that which is 
the cause of progress. 

This consideration—that ultimate progress is 
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determined by spirituality irrespective of its moral 
colouring, is the great meaning of the occult doc- 
trine that ‘ to be immortal in good one must iden- 
tify oneself with God; to be immortal in evil with 
Satan. These are the two poles of the world of 
souls ; between these two poles vegetate and die 
without remembrance the useless portion of man- 
kind.”* The enigma, like all occult formulas, has 
a lesser application (fitting the microcosm as well 
as the macrocosm), and in its lesser significance 
refers to Devachan or Avitchi, and the blank destiny 
of colourless personalities; but in its more import- 
ant bearinge it relates to the final sorting out of 
humanity at the middle of the great fifth round, 
the annihilation of the utterly unspiritual Egos and 
the passage onward of the others to be immortal in 
good, or immortal in evil. Precisely the same 
meaning attaches to the passage in Revela- 
tion (ii, 15, 16): “I would thou wert cold or 
hot; so then because thou art lukewarm, and 
neither cold nor hot I will spue thee out of my 
mouth.” | 

- Spirituality, then, is not devout aspiration ; it is 
the highest kind of intellection, that which takes 
cognizance of the workings of Nature by direct 
assimilation of the mind with her higher principles. 
The objection which physical intelligence will bring 
against this view is that the mind can cognize 
nothing except by observation of phenomena and 
reasoning thereon. That is the mistake—it can; 
and the existence of occult science is the highest 
proof thereof. But there are hints pointing in the 

* Eliphas Levi. 
K 
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direction of such proof all around us if we have but 
the patience to examine their true bearings. It is 
idle to say, in face,merely for one thing, of the 
phenomena of clairvoyance—crude and imperfect 
as those have been which have pushed themselves 
on the attention of the world—that there are no 
other avenues to consciousness but those of the five 
senses. Certainly in the ordinary world the clair- 
voyant faculty is an exceedingly rare one, but it 
indicates the existence in man of a potential faculty, 
the nature of which, as inferred from its slightest 
manifestations, must obviously be capable in its 
highest development of leading to a ,direct assi- 
milation of knowledge independently of observa- 
tion, 

One of the most embarrassing difficulties that 
beset the present attempt to translate the esoteric 
doctrine into plain language, is due really to the 
fact, that spiritual perceptiveness, apart from all 
ordinary processes by which knowledge is acquired, 
is a great and grand possibility of human nature. 
It is by that method in the regular course of occult 
training that adepts impart instruction to their 
pupils. They awaken the dormant sense in the 
pupil, and through this they imbue his mind with 
a knowledge that such and such a doctrine is the 
real truth. The whole scheme of evolution, which 
the foregoing chapters have portrayed, infiltrates 
into the regular chela’s mind by reason of the fact 
that he is made to see the process taking place by 
clairvoyant vision. There are no words used in his 
instruction at all. And adepts themselves to whom 
the facts and processes of Nature are familiar as 
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our five fingers to us, find it difficult to explain in 
a treatise which they cannot illustrate for us, by 
producing mental pictures in our dormant sixth 
sense, the complex anatomy of the planetary 
system. 

Certainly it is not to be expected that mankind 
as yet should be generally conscious of possessing 
the sixth sense, for the day of its activity has not 
yet come. It has been already stated that each 
round in turn is devoted to the perfection in man of 
the corresponding principle in its numerical order, 
and to its preparation for assimilation with the 
next. The earlier rounds have heen described as 
concerned with man in a_ shadowy, loosely or- 
ganized, unintelligent form. The first principle of 
all, the body was developed, but it was merely 
growing used to vitality, and was unlike anything 
we can now picture to ourselves. The fourth round, 
in which we are now engaged, is the round in which 
the fourth principle, Will, Desire, is fully developed, 
and in which it is engaged in assimilating itself 
with the fifth principle, reason, intelligence. In 
the fifth round, the completely developed reason, 
intellect, or soul, m which the Ego then resides, 
must assimilate itself to the sixth principle, spirit- 
uality, or give up the business of existence alto- 
gether. 

All readers of Buddhist literature are familiar 
with the constant references made there to the 
Arhat’s union of his soul with God. This, in other 
words, is the premature development of his sixth 
principle. He forces himself right up through all 
the obstacles which impede such an operation in the 
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case of a fourth round man, into that stage of 
evolution which awaits the rest of humanity—or 
rather so much of humanity as may reach it in the 
ordinary course of Nature—in the latter part of the 
fifth round. And in doing this it will be observed 
he tides himself right over the great period of 
danger—the middle of the fifth round. That is the 
stupendous achievement of the adept as regards his 
own personal interests. He has reached the further 
shore of the sea in which so many of mankind will 
perish. He waits there in a contentment which 
people cannot even realize without some glimmer- 
ings of spirituality—of the sixth sense,/—themselves 
for the arrival there of his future companions. He 
does not wait in his physical body, let me hasten 
to add to avoid misconstruction, but when at last 
privileged to resign this, in a spiritual condition, 
which it would be foolish to attempt to de- 
scribe, while even the JDevachanic states of 
ordinary humanity are themselves almost beyond 
the reach of imaginations untrained in spiritual 
science. 

But, returning to the ordinary course of humanity 
and the growth into sixth round people of men and 
women, who do not become adepts at any premature 
stage of their career, it will be observed that this 
is the ordinary course of Nature in one sense of 
the expression, but so also 1s it the ordinary course 
of Nature for every grain of corn that is developed 
to fall into appropriate soil, and grow up into 
an ear of corn itself. All the same a great many 
grains do nothing of the sort, and a great many 
human Egos will never pass through the trials of 
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the fifth round. The final effort of Nature in 
evolving man is to evolve from him a being un- 
measurably higher, to be a conscious agent, and 
what is ordinarily meant by a creative principle in 
Nature herself ultimately. The first achievement is 
to evolve free-will, and the next to perpetuate that 
free-will by inducing it to unite itself with the final 
purpose of Nature, which is good. In the course 
of such an operation it is inevitable that a great 
deal of the free-will evolved should turn to evil, 
and after producing temporary suffering, be dis- 
persed and annihilated. More than this, the final 
purpose can only be achieved by a profuse ex- 
penditure of material, and just as this goes on in 
the lower stages of evolution, where a thousand 
seeds are thrown off by a vegetable, for every one 
that ultimately fructifies into a new plant, so are 
the god-like germs of Will, sown one in each man’s 
breast, in abundance like the seeds blown about 
in the wind. Is ,the justice of Nature to be im- 
pugned by reason of the fact that many of these 
germs will perish? Such an idea could only rise 
in a mind that will not realize the room there is 
in Nature for the growth of every germ which 
chooses to grow, and to the extent it chooses to 
grow, be that extent great or small. If it seems 
to any one horrible that an “ immortal soul” should 
perish, under any circumstances, that impression 
can only be due to the pefnicious habit of regarding 
everything as eternity, which is not this microscopic 
life. There is room in the subjective spheres, and 
time in the catenary manvantara, before we even 
approach the Dhyan Chohan or God-like period, for 
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more than tiie ordinary brain has ever yet conceived 
of immortality. Every good deed and elevated im- 
pulse that every man or woman ever did or felt, 
must reverberate through zons of spiritual existence, 
whether the human entity concerned proves able 
or not to expand into the sublime and stupendous 
development of the seventh round. And it is out 
of the causes generated in one of our brief lives on 
earth, that exoteric speculation conceives itself 
capable of constructing eternal results! Out of 
such a seven or eight hundredth part of our 
objective life on earth during the present stay here 
of the evolutionary life-wave, we are to expect 
Nature to discern sufficient reason for deciding 
upon our whole subsequent career. In truth, 
Nature will make such a large return for a com- 
paratively small expenditure of human will-power 
in the right direction, that, extravagant as the 
expectation just stated may appear, and extrava- 
gant as it is applied to oydinary lives, one 
brief existence may sometimes suffice to anticipate 
the growth of milliards of years. The adept may 
in the one earth-life* achieve so much advancement 
that his subsequent growth is certain, and merely 
a matter of time; but then the seed germ which 
produces an adept in our life, must be very perfect 
to begin with, and the early conditions of its 
growth favourable, and withal the effort on the 
part of the man himself, life-long and far more 
concentrated, more intense, more arduous, than it 


* In practise, my impression is that this is rarely achieved 
in one earth-life; approached rather in two or three artificial 
incarnations. 
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is possible for the uninitiated outsider to realize. 
In ordinary cases, the life which is divided between 
material enjoyment and spiritual aspiration—how- 
ever sincere and beautiful the latter—can only be 
productive of a correspondingly duplex result, of a 
spiritual reward in Devachan, of a new birth on 
earth. The manner in which the adept gets above 
the necessity of such a new birth, is perfectly 
scientific and simple be it observed, though it 
sounds like a theological mystery when expounded 
in exoteric writings by reference to Karma and 
Skandhas, Trishna, and Tanha, and so forth. The 
next earthelife is as much a consequence of affini- 
ties engendered by the fifth principle, the conti- 
nuous human soul, as the Devachanic experiences 
which come first are the growth of the thoughts 
and aspirations of an elevated character, which the 
person concerned has created during life. That is 
to say, the affinities engendered in ordinary cases 
are partly material, partly spiritual. Therefore 
they start the soul on its entrance into the world 
of effects with a double set of attractions inhering in 
it,one set producing the subjective consequences of its 
Devachanic life, the other set asserting themselves 
at the close of that life, and carrying the soul back 
again into re-incarnation. But if the person 
during his objective life absolutely developes no 
affinities for material existence, starts his soul at 
death with all its attractions tending one way ip 
the direction of spirituality, and none at alt 
drawing it back to objective life, it does not come 
back; it mounts into a condition of spirituality, 
corresponding to the intensity of the attractions 
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or affinities in that direction, and the other thread 
of connection is cut off. 

Now this explanation does not enitrely cover the 
whole position, because the adept himself, no matter 
how high, does return to incarnation eventually, 
after the rest of mankind have passed across the 
great dividing period in the middle of the fifth 
round. Until the exaltation of Planetary Spirit- 
hood is reached, the highest human soul must have 
a certain affinity for earth still, though not the earth- 
life of physical enjoyments and passions that we 
are going through. But the important point to 
realize in regard to the spiritual consejuences of 
earthly life is, that in so large a majority of cases, 
that the abnormal few need not be talked about, 
the sense of justice in regard to the destiny of good 
men is amply satisfied by the course of Nature 
step by step as time advances. ‘The spirit-life is 
ever at hand to receive, refresh, and restore the 
soul after the struggles, achievements, or sufferings 
of incarnation. And more than this, reserving the 
question about eternity, Nature, in the intercyclic 
periods at the apex of each round, provides for all 
mankind, except those unfortunate failures who 
have persistently adhered to the path of evil, great 
intervals of spiritual blessedness, far longer and 
more exalted in their character than the Devachanic 
periods of each separate life. Nature, in fact, is 
inconceivably liberal and patient to each and all 
her candidates for the final examination during 
their long preparation for this. Nor is one failure 
to pass even this final examination absolutely fatal. 
The failures may try again, if they are not utterly 
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disgraceful failures, but they must wait for the 
next opportunity. 

A complete explanation of the circumstances 
under which such waiting is accomplished, would 
not come into the scheme of this treatise; but it 
must not be supposed that candidates for progress, 
self-convicted of unfitness to proceed at the critical 
period of the fifth round, fall necessarily into the 
sphere of annihilation. For that attraction to assert 
itself, the Ego must have developed a_ positive 
attraction for matter, a positive repulsion for 
spirituality, which is overwhelming in its force. In 
the absencgof such affinities, and in the absence 
also of such affinities as would suffice to tide the 
Ego over the great gulf, the destiny which meets 
the mere failures of Nature 1s, as regards the present 
planetary manwantara, to die, as Eliphas Levi puts it, 
without remembrance. They have lived their life, 
and had their share of Heaven, but they are not 
capable of ascending the tremendous altitudes of 
spiritual progress then confronting them. But 
they are qualified for further incarnation and life 
on the planes of existence to which they are 
accustomed. They will wait, therefore, in the 
negative spiritual state they have attained, till those 
planes of existence are again in activity in the next 
planetary manwantara. The duration of such 
waiting is, of course, beyond the reach of imagina- 
tion altogether, and the precise nature of the 
existence which is now contemplated is no less 
unrealizable ; but the broad pathway through that 
strange region of dreamy semi-animation, must be 
taken note of in order that the symmetry and com- 
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pleteness of the whole evolutionary scheme may be 
perceived. 

And with this last contingency provided for, the 
whole scheme does lie before the reader in tts main 
outlines with tolerable completeness. We have 
seen the one life, the spirit, animating matter in its 
lowest forms first, and evoking growth by slow 
degrees into higher forms. Individualizing itself 
at last in man, it works up through inferior and 
irresponsible incarnations until it has penetrated 
the higher principles, and evolved a true human 
soul, which is thenceforth the master of its own 
fate, though guarded in the beginningg by natural 
provisions which debar it from premature shipwreck, 
which stimulate and refresh it on its course. But 
the ultimate destiny offered to that soul is to 
develope not only into a being capable of taking 
care of itself, but into a being capable of taking 
care also of others, of presiding over and directing, 
within what may be called constitutional limits, 
the operations of Nature herself. Clearly before 
the soul can have earned the right to that pro- 
motion, it must have been tried by having conceded 
to it full control over its own affairs. That full 
control necessarily conveys the power to shipwreck 
itself. The safeguards put round the Ego in its 
youth—its inability to get into higher or lower 
states than those of intermundane Devachan and 
Avitchi—fall from it in its maturity. It is potent, 
then, over its own destinies, not only in regard to 
the development of transitory joy and suffering, 
but in regard to the stupendous opportunities in 
both directions which existence opens out before 
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it. It may seize on the bigher opportunities in 
two ways; it may throw up the struggle in two 
ways; it may attain sublime spirituality for good 
or sublime spirituality for evil; it may ally itself 
to physically for (not evil but for) utter annihila- 
tion; or, on the other hand, for (not good but for) 
the negative result of beginning the educational 
processes of incarnation all over again. 


CHAPTER IX. 
BUDDHA. 


Tne historical Buddha, as known to the custodians 
of the Esoteric Doctrine, is a personage whose 
birth is not invested with the quaint marvels 
popular story has crowded round it. Wor was his 
progress to adeptship traced by the literal occurrence 
of the supernatural struggles depicted in symbolic 
legend. On the other hand, the incarnation, which 
may outwardly be described as the birth of Buddha, 
is certainly not regarded by occult science as an 
event like any other birth, nor the spiritual 
development through which Buddha passed during 
his earth-life, a mere process of intellectual evolu- 
tion, like the mental history of any other philo- 
sopher. The mistake which ordinary European 
writers make in dealing with a problem of this sort, 
lies in their inclination to treat exoteric legend 
either as a record of a miracle about which no more 
need be said, or as pure myth, putting merely a 
fantastic decoration on a remarkable life. This, it 
is assumed, however remarkable, must have been 
lived according to the theories of Nature at 
present accepted by the nineteenth century. The 
account which has now been given in the fore- 
golng pages, may prepare the way for a statement 
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as to what the Esoteric Doctrine teaches concerning 
the real Buddha, who was born, as modern investi- 
gation has quite correctly ascertained, 643 years 
before the Christian era, at Kapila-vastu, near 
Benares. 

Exoteric conceptions, knowing nothing of the 
laws which govern the operations of Nature in her 
higher departments, can only explain an abnormal 
dignity attaching to some particular birth, by 
supposing that the physical body of the person 
concerned was generated in a miraculous manner. 
Hence the popular notion about Buddha, that his 
incarnatiog in this world was due to an immaculate 
conception, Occult science knows nothing of any 
process for the production of a physical human 
child other than that appointed by physical laws ; 
but it does know a good deal concerning the limits 
within which the progressive “one life,” or “ spiritual 
monad,” or continuous thread of a series of 
incarnations, may select definite child-bodies as 
their human tenements. By the operation of 
Karma, in the case of ordinary mankind, this 
selection is made, unconsciously as far as the 
antecedent, spiritual Ego emerging from Devachan 
is concerned, But in those abnormal cases where 
the one life has already forced itself into the sixth 
principle—that is to say, where a man has become 
an adept, and has the power of guiding his own 
spiritual Ego, in full consciousness as to what he is 
about, after he has quitted the body in which he 
won adeptship, either temporarily or permanently — 
it is quite within his power to select his own 
next incarnation. During life even, he gets above 
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the Devachanic attraction. He becomes one of 
the conscious directing powers of the planetary 
system to which he belongs, and great as this 
mystery of selected reincarnation may be, it is not 
by any means restricted in its application to such 
extraordinary events as the birth of a Buddha. It is 
a phenomenon frequently reproduced by the higher 
adepts to this day,and while a great deal recounted in 
popular Oriental mythology is either purely fictitious 
or entirely symbolical, the reincarnations of the Dalai 
and Teshu Lamas in Tibet, at which travellers only 
laugh for want of the knowledge that might enable 
them to sift fact from fancy, is a sobeg scientific 
achievement. In such cases the adept states before- 
hand in what child, when and where to be born, he 
is going to reincarnate, and he very rarely fails. 
We say very rarely, because there are some accidents 
of physical nature which cannot be entirely guarded 
against; and it is not absoluteiy certain that with 
all the foresight even an adept may bring to bear 
upon the matter, the child he may choose to 
become—in his reincarnated state—may attain 
physical maturity successfully. And, meanwhile, 
in the body, the adept is relatively helpless. Out of 
the body he is just what he has been ever since he 
became an adept; but as regards the new body he 
has chosen to inhabit, he must let it grow up in the 
ordinary course of Nature, and educate it by 
ordinary processes, and initiate it by the regular 
occult method into adeptship, before he has got a 
body fully ready again for occult work on the 
physical plane. All these processes are immensely 
simplified, it is true, by the peculiar spiritual force 
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working within; but at first, in the child’s body, 
the adept soul is certainly cramped and embarrassed, 
and, as ordinary imagination might suggest, very 
uncomfortable and ill at ease. The situation would 
be very much misunderstood if the reader were to 
Imagine that reincarnation of the kind described, is 
a privilege which adepts avail themselves of with 
pleasure. 

Buddha’s birth was a mystery of the kind de- 
scribed, and by the light of what has been said, it 
will be easy to go over the popular story of his 
miraculous origin, and trace the symbolic references 
to the facts of the situation in some even of the 
most grotesque fables. None for example can look 
less promising as an allusion to anything like a 
scientific fact, than the statement that Buddha 
entered the side of his mother as a young white 
elephant. But the white elephant is simply the 
symbol of adeptship—something considered to be 
arare and beautiful specimen of its kind. So with 
other anti-natal legends pointing to the fact that 
the future child’s body had been chosen as the 
habitation of a great spirit already endowed with 
superlative wisdom and goodness. Indra and Brahma 
came to do homage to the child at his birth—that 
is to say, the powers of Nature were already in 
submission to the Spirit within him. The thirty- 
two signs of a Buddha, which legends describe by 
means of a ludicrous physical symbolism, are merely 
the various powers of adeptship. 

The selection of the body known as Siddhartha, 
and afterwards as Gautama, son of Suddhodana, 
of Kapila-Vastu, as the human tenement of the 
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enlightened human spirit, who had submitted to 
incarnation for the sake of teaching mankind, 
was not one of those rare failures spoken of above ; 
on the contrary, it was a signally successful choice 
in all respects, and nothing interfered with the 
accomplishment of adeptship by the Buddha in his 
new body. The popular narrative of his ascetic 
struggles and temptations, and of his final attain- 
ment of Buddahood under the Bo-tree, is nothing 
more of course than the exoteric version of his 
initiation. 

From that period onward, his work was of a 
dual nature; he had to reform and revive the morals 
of the populace and the science of the adepts—for 
adeptship itself is subject to cyclic changes, and 
in need of periodical impulses, The explanation 
of this branch of the subject, in plain terms, will 
not alone be important for its own sake, but will 
be interesting to all students of exoteric Buddhism, 
as elucidating some of the puzzling complications 
of the more abstruse “ Northern doctrine.” 

A Buddha visits the earth for each of the seven 
races of the great planetary period. The Buddha 
with whom we are occupied was the fourth of the 
series, and that is why he stands fourth in 
the list quoted by Mr. Rhys Davids, from Bur- 
nouf,—quoted as an illustration of the way the 
Northern doctrine has been,as Mr. Davids supposes, 
inflated by metaphysical subtleties and absurdities 
crowded round the simple morality which sums 
up Buddhism as presented to the populace. The 
fifth, or Maitreya Buddha, will come after the final 
disappearance of the fifth race, and when the sixth 
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race will already have been established on earth for 
some hundreds of thousands of years. The sixth 
will come at the beginning of the seventh race, and 
the seventh towards the close of that race. 

This arrangement will seem, at the first glance, 
out of harmony with the general design of human 
evolution. Here we are in the middle of the fifth 
race, and yet it is the fourth Buddha who has been 
identified with this race, and the fifth will not come 
till the fifth race is practically extinct. The ex- 
planation is to be found, however, in the great 
outlines of the esoteric cosmogony. At the begin- 
ing of each great planetary period, when obscuration 
comes to an end, and the human tide-wave in its 
progress round the chain of worlds, arrives at the 
shore of a globe where no humanity has existed for 
milliards of years, a teacher is required from the 
first for the new crop of mankind about to spring 
up. Remember, that the preliminary evolution of 
the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms has 
been accomplished in preparation for the new round 
period. With the first infusion of the life-current 
into the ‘‘ missing link” species the first race of 
the new series will begin to evolve. It is then that 
the Being, who may be considered the Buddha of 
the first race, appears. The Planetary Spirit, or 
Dhyan Chohan, who is—or to avoid the suggestion 
of an erroneous idea by the use of a singular verb, 
let us defy grammar and say, who are—Buddha 
in all his or their developments, incarnates among 
the young, innocent, teachable forerunners of the 
new humanity, and impresses the first broad prin- 
ciples of right and wrong, and the first truths of 
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the esoteric doctrine on a sufficient number of 
receptive minds, to ensure the continued reverbera- 
tion of the ideas so implanted through successive 
generations of men in the millions of years to come, 
before the first race shall have completed its course. 
It is this advent in the beginning of the round 
period of a Divine Being in human form that starts 
the ineradicable conception of the anthropomorphic 
God in all exoteric religions, 

The first Buddha of the series in which Gautama 
Buddha stands fourth, is thus the second incarna- 
tion of Avaloketiswara—the mystic name of the 
hosts of the Dhyan Chohans or Planetary Spirits 
belonging to our planetary chain—and though 
Gautama is thus the fourth incarnation of enlighten- 
ment by exoteric reckoning, he is really the fifth of 
the true series, and thus properly belonging to our 
fifth race. 

Avaloketiswara, as just stated, is the mystic 
name of the hosts of the Dhyan Chohans; the 
proper meaning of the word is manifested wisdom, 
just as Addi-Buddha and Amitabha both mean 
abstract wisdom. 

The doctrine, as quoted by Mr. Davids, that 
“every earthly mortal Buddha has his pure and 
glorious counterpart in the mystic world, free from 
the debasing conditions of this material life, or 
rather that the Buddha under material conditions 
is only an appearance, the reflection, or emanation, 
or type of a Dhyani Buddha” is perfectly correct: 
the number of Dhyani Buddhas or Dhyan Chohans, 
or planetary spirits, perfected human spirits of 
former world periods, is infinite, but only five are 
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practically identified in exoteric and seven in 
esoteric teaching, and this identification, be it re- 
membered, is a manner of speaking which must 
not be interpreted too literally, for there is a unity 
in the sublime spirit-life in question that leaves no 
room for the isolation of individuality. All this 
will be seen to harmonize perfectly with the reve- 
lations concerning Nature embodied in previous 
chapters, and need not in any way be attributed to 
mystic imaginings. The Dhyani Buddhas, or Dhyan 
Chohans, are the perfected humanity of previous 
Manwantaric epochs, and their collective intelligence 
is described® by the name “ Addi-Buddha,” which 
Mr. Rhys Davids is mistaken in treating as a com- 
paratively recent invention of the Northern Budd- 
hish, Addi-Buddha means primordial wisdom, and 
is mentioned in the oldest Sanscrit books, For 
example, in the philosophical dissertation on the 
‘ Mandukya Upanishad,” by Gowdapatha, a Sanscrit 
author contemporary with Buddha himself, the ex- 
pression is freely used and expounded in exact 
accordance with the present statement. A friend 
of mine in India, a Brahmin pundit of first-rate 
attainments as a Sanscrit scholar, has shown 
me a copy of this book, which has never yet, 
that he knows of, been translated into English, 
and has pointed out a sentence bearing on the 
present question, giving me the following trans- 
lation: “ Prakriti itself im fact, is Addi-Buddha, 
and all the Dharmas have been existing from 
eternity.” Gowdapatha is a philosophical writer 
respected by all Hindoo and Buddhist sects 
alike, and widely known. He was the guru, or 
L 2 
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spiritual teacher of the first Sankaracharya, of 
whom I shall have to speak more at length very 
shortly. 

Adeptship, when Buddha incarnated, was not the 
condensed, compact hierarchy that it has since be- 
come under his influence. There has never been 
an age of the world without its adepts; but they 
have sometimes been scattered throughout the 
world, they have sometimes been isolated in sepa- 
rate seclusions, they have gravitated now to this 
country, now to that; and finally, be it remembered, 
their knowledge and power has not always been 
inspired with the elevated and sev@ére morality 
which Buddha infused into its latest and highest 
organization. The reform of the occult world by 
his instrumentality was, in fact, the result of his 
great sacrifice, of the self-denial which induced him 
to reject the blessed condition of Nirvana to which, 
after his earth-life as Buddha, he was fully entitled, 
and undertake the burden of renewed incarnations 
in order to carry out more thoroughly the task he 
had taken in hand, and confer a correspondingly 
increased benefit on mankind. Buddha reincar- 
nated himself, next after his existence as Gautama 
Buddha, in the person of the great teacher of whom 
but little is said in exoteric works on Buddhism, 
but without a consideration of whose life it would 
be impossible to get a correct conception of the 
position in the Eastern world of esoteric science— 
namely, Sankaracharya. The latter part of this 
name, it may be explained—acharya—merely means 
teacher. The whole name as a title is perpetuated 
to this day under curious circumstances, but the 
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modern bearers of it are not in the direct line of 
Buddhist spiritual incarnations. 

Sankaracharya appeared in India—no attention 
being paid to his birth, which appears to have taken 
place on the Malabar coast—about sixty years after 
Gautama Buddha’s death. Esoteric teaching is to 
the effect that Sankaracharya simply was Buddha 
in all respects, in a new body. This view will not 
be acceptable to uninitiated Hindu authorities, 
who attribute a later date to Sankaracharya’s ap- 
pearance, and regard him as a wholly independent 
teacher, even inimical to Buddhism, but none the 
less is the sfatement just made the real opinion of 
initiates in esoteric science, whether these call 
themselves Buddhists or Hindus. I have received 
the information I am now giving from a Brahmin 
Adwaiti, of Southern India—not directly from 
my Tibetan instructor—and all initiated Brahmins, 
he assures me, would say the same. Some of the 
later incarnations of Buddha are described differ- 
ently as overshadowings by the spirit of Buddha, 
but in the person of Sankaracharya he reappeared 
on earth. The object he had in view was to fill up 
some gaps and repair certain errors in his own 
previous teaching; for there is no contention in 
esoteric Buddhism that even a Buddha can be abso- 
lutely infallible at every moment of his career. 

The position was as follows :—-Up to the time 
of Buddha, the Brahmins of India had jealously 
reserved occult knowledge as the appanage of their 
own caste.. Exceptions were occasionally made in 
favour of Tshatryas, but the rule was exclusive in a 
verv high degree. This rule Buddha broke down, 
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admitting all castes equally to the path of adeptship. 
The change may have been perfectly right in prin- 
ciple, but it paved the way for a great deal of 
trouble, and as the Brahmins conceived, for the 
degradation of occult knowledge itself—that is to 
say, its transfer to unworthy hands, not unworthy 
merely because of caste inferiority, but because of 
the moral inferiority which they conceived to be 
introduced into the occult fraternity, together with 
brothers of low birth. The Brahmin contention 
would not by any means be, that because a mau 
should be a Brahmin, it followed that he was 
necessarily virtuous and trustworthy, byt the argu- 
ment would be: It is supremely necessary to kecp 
out all but the virtuous and trustworthy from the 
secrets and powers of initiation. To that end it is 
necessary not only to set up all the ordeals, proba- 
tions, and tests we can think of, but also to take 
no candidates except from the class which, on the 
whole, by reason of its hereditary advantages, is 
likely to be the best nursery of fit candidates. 
Later experience is held on all hands now to 
have gone far towards vindicating the Brahmin 
apprehension, and the next incarnation of Buddha, 
after that in the person of Sankaracharya, was a 
practical admission of this; but meanwhile, in the 
person of Sankaracharya, Buddha was engaged in 
smoothing over, beforehand, the sectarian strife in 
India which he saw impending. The active oppo- 
sition of the Brahmins against Buddhism began in 
Asoka’s time, when the great efforts made by that 
ruler to spread Buddhism provoked an apprehen- 
sion on their part in reference to their social and 
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political ascendancy. It must be remembered that 
initiates are not wholly free in all cases from the 
prejudices of their own individualities. They 
possess some such god-like attributes that out- 
siders, when they first begin to understand some- 
thing of these, are apt to divest them, in imagi- 
nation, even too completely of human frailties. 
Initiation and occult knowledge held in common, 
is certainly a bond of union among adepts of all 
nationalities, which is far stronger than any other 
bond. But it has been found on more occasions 
than one to fail in obliterating all other distinc- 
tions. Thus the Buddhist and Brahmin initiates of 
the period referred to, were by no means of one 
mind on all questions, and the Brahmins very 
decidedly disapproved of the Buddhist reformation 
In its exoteric aspects. Chandragupta, Asoka’s 
grandfather, was an upstart, and the family were 
Sudras. This was enough to render his Buddhist 
policy unattractive to the representatives of the 
orthodox Brahmin faith. The struggle assumed a 
very embittered form, though ordinary history gives 
us few or no particulars. The party of primitive 
Buddhism was entirely worsted, and the Brahmin 
ascendency completely re-established in the time 
of Vikramaditya, about 808.c. But Sankaracharya 
had travelled all over India in advance of the great 
struggle, and had established various mathams, or 
schools of philosophy, in several important centres. 
He was only engaged in this task for a few years, 
but the influence of his teaching has been so 
stupendous that its very magnitude disguises the 
change wrought. He brought exoteric Hinduism 
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into practical harmony with the esoteric “ wisdom 
religion,” and left the people amusing themselves 
still with their ancient mythologies, but leaning on 
philosophical guides who were esoteric Buddhists 
to all intents and purposes, though in reconcilia- 
tion with all that was ineradicable in Brahmanism. 
The great fault of previous exoteric Hinduism 
lay in its attachment to vain ceremonial and its 
adhesion to idolatrous conceptions of the divinities 
of the Hindu pantheon. Sankaracharya emphasized, 
by his commentaries on the Upanishads, and by his 
original writings, the necessity of pursuing gnyanam 
in order to obtain moksha—that is to gay, the im- 
portance of the secret knowledge to spiritual pro- 
gress, and the consummation thereof. He was the 
founder of the Vedantin system—the proper mean- 
ing of Vedanta being the final end or crown of 
knowledge—though the sanctions of that system 
are derived by him from the writings of Vyasa, the 
author of the “ Mahabharata,’ the “ Puranas,” and the 
“Brahmasutras.” I make these statements, the reader 
will understand, not on the basis of any researches 
of my own—which I am not Oriental scholar 
enough to attempt—but on the authority of a 
Brahmin initiate who is himself a first rate Sanscrit 
scholar as well as an occultist. 

The Vedantin school at present is almost co- 
extensive with Hinduism, making allowance, of 
course, for the existence of some special sects like 
the Sikhs, the Vallabacharyas, or Maharajah sect, 
of very unfair fame, and may be divided into three 
great divisions—the Adwaitees, the Vishista Ad- 
waitees, and the Dwaitees. The outline of the 
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Adwaitee doctrine is that brahmum or purush, the 
universal spirit, acts only through prakriti, matter, 
that everything takes place in this way through the 
inherent energy of matter. Brahmum, or Para- 
brahm, is thus a passive incomprehensible uncon- 
scious principle, but the essence, one life, or energy 
of the universe. In this way the doctrine is iden- 
tical with the transcendental materialism of the 
adept esoteric Buddhist philosophy. The name 
Adwaitee signifies not dual, and has reference partly 
to the non-duality or unity of the universal spirit, 
or Buddhist one life,*as distinguished from the 
notion of gts operation through anthropomorphic 
emanations; partly to the unity of the universal 
and the human spirit. As a natural consequence 
of this doctrine, the Adwaitees infer the Buddhist 
doctrine of Karma, regarding the future destiny 
of man, as altogether depending on the causes he 
himself engenders. 

The Vishishta Adwaitees modify these views by 
the interpolation of Vishnu as a conscious deity, 
the primary emanation of Parabrahm, Vishnu being 
regarded as a personal god, capable of intervening 
in the course of human destiny. They do not 
regard yog, or spiritual training, as the proper 
avenue to spiritual achievement, but conceive this 
to be possible, chiefly by means of Bhakti, or de- 
voutness. Roughly stated in the phraseology of 
European theology, the Adwaitee may thus be said 
to believe only in salvation by works, the Vishishta 
Adwaitee in salvation by grace. The Dwaitee 
differs but little from the Vishishta Adwaitee, merely 
affirming, by the designation he assumes, with 
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increased emphasis, the duality of the human spirit 
and the highest principle of the universe, and 
including many ceremonial observances as an essen- 
tial part of Bhaktz. 

But all these differences of view, it must be 
borne in mind, have to do merely with the exoteric 
variations on the fundamental idea, introduced by 
different teachers with varying impressions as to 
the capacity of the populace for assimilating trans- 
cendental ideas. All leaders of Vedantin thought 
look up to Sankaracharya and the Mathams he 
established with the greatest possible reverence, 
and their inner faith runs up in all cages into the 
one esoteric doctrine. In fact the initiates of all 
schools in India interlace with one another. Except 
as regards nomenclature, the whole system of cos- 
mogony as held by the Buddhist-Arhats, and as set 
forth in this volume, is equally held by initiated 
Brahmins, and has been equally held by them since 
before Buddha’s birth. Whence did they obtain it? 
the reader may ask. Their answer would be from 
the Planetary Spirit, or Dhyan Chohan, who first 
visited this planet at the dawn of the human race 
in the present round period—more millions of years 
ago than I like to mention on the basis of conjec- 
ture, while the real exact number is withheld. 

Sankaracharya founded four principle Mathams 
one at Sringari, in Southern India, which ha 
always remained the most important; one at Jug 
gernath, in Orissa; one at Dwaraka, in Kathiawar ; 
and one at Gungotri, on the slopes of the Himalayas 
in the North. The chief of the Sringari temple 
has always borne the designation Sankaracharya, in 
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addition to some individual name. From these four 
centres others have been established, and Mathams 
now exist all over India, exercising the utmost 
possible influence on Hinduism. 

I have said that Buddha, by his third incarnation, 
recognized the fact that he had, in the excessive 
confidence of his loving trust in the perfectibility of 
humanity, opened the doors of the occult sanctuary 
too widely. His third appearance was in the person 
of Tsong-ka-pa, the great Tibetan adept reformer of 
the fourteenth century. In this personality he was 
exclusively concerned with the affairs of the 
adept frategnity, by that time collecting chiefly in 
Tibet. 

From time immemorial there had been a certain 
secret region in Tibet, which to this day is quite 
unknown to and unapproachable by any but initiated 
persons, and inaccessible to the ordinary people of 
the country as to any others, in which adepts have 
always congregated. But the country generally 
was not in Buddha’s time, as it has since become, 
the chosen habitation of the great brotherhood. 
Much more than they are at present, were the 
Mahatmas in former times distributed about the 
world. ‘The progress of civilization, engendering 
the magnetism they find so trying, had, however, by 
the date with which we are now dealing—the 
fourteenth century—already given rise to a very 
general movement towards Tibet on the part of the 
previously dissociated occultists. Far more widely 
than was held to be consistent with the safety of 
mankind, was occult knowledge and power then 
found to be disseminated. To the task of putting 
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it under the control of a rigid system of rule and 
law did Tsong-ka-pa address himself. 

Without re-establishing the system on the pre- 
vious unreasonable basis of caste exclusiveness, he 
elaborated a code of rules for the guidance of the 
adepts, the effect of which was to weed out of the 
occult body all but those who sought occult know- 
ledge in a spirit of the most sublime devotion to 
the highest moral principles. 

An article in the Theosophist for March, 1882, 
on “ Re-incarnations in Tibet,” for the complete 
trustworthiness of which in all its mystic bearings 
I have the highest assurance, gives a geeat deal of 
important information about the branch of the 
subject with which we are now engaged, and the 
relations between esoteric Buddhism and ‘Tibet, 
which cannot be examined too closely by any one 
who desires an exhaustive comprehension of Buddh- 
ism in its real signification. 

“The regular system,” we read, ‘“‘ of the Lamaic 
incarnations of ‘Sangyas’ (or Buddha), began with 
Tsong-kha-pa. This reformer is not the incarnation 
of one of the five celestial Dhyans or heavenly 
Buddhas, as is generally supposed, said to have been 
created by Sakya Muni after he had risen to 
Nirvana, but that of Amita, one of the Chinese 
names for Buddha. The records preserved in the 
Gon-pa (lamasery) of Tda-shi Hlum-po (spelt by 
the English Teshu Lumbo) show that Sangyas in- 
carnated himself in Tsong-kha-pa, in consequence of 
the great degradation his doctrines had fallen into. 
Until then there had been no other incarnations 
than those of the five celestial Buddhas, and of 
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their Buddhisatvas, each of the former having 
created (read overshadowed with his spiritual wis- 
dom) five of the last named. .... It was because, 
among many other reforms, Tsong-kha-pa forbade 
necromancy (which is practised to this day with the 
most disgusting rites, by the Bhons—the abo- 
rigines of Tibet, with whom the Red Caps or 
Shammars had always fraternized) that the latter 
resisted his authority. This act was followed by a 
split between the two sects. Separating entirely 
from the Gyalukpas, the Dugpas (Red Caps), from 
the first in a great minority, settled in various parts 
of Tibet, chiefly its borderlands, and principally in 
Nepaul and Bhootan. But, while they retained a 
sort of independence at the monastery of Sakia- 
Djong, the Tibetan residence of their spiritual (?) 
chief, Gong-sso Rimbo-chay, the Bhootanese have 
been from their beginning the tributaries and vassals 
of the Dalai Lamas. 

“ The Tda-shi Lamas were always more powerful 
and more highly considered than the Dalai Lamas. 
The latter are the creation of the Tda-shi Lama, 
Nabang-lob-sang, the sixth incarnation of Tsong-kha- 
pa, himself an incarnation of Amitabha or Buddha.”’ 

Several writers on Buddhism have entertained a 
theory, which Mr. Clements Markham formulates 
very fully in his “ Narrative of the Mission of 
George Bogle to Tibet,” that whereas the original 
Scriptures of Buddhism were taken to Ceylon by the 
son of Asoka, the Buddhism, which found its way 
into Tibet from India and China, was gradually 
overlaid with a mass of dogma and metaphysical 
speculation. And Professor Max Miller says :— 
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“Themost important element in the Buddhist reform 
has always been its social and moral code, not its 
metaphysical theories. That moral code, taken by 
itself, is one of the most perfect which the 
world has ever known; and it was this blessing 
that the introduction of Buddhism brought Into 
Tibet.” 

“The blessing,” says the authoritative article in 
the Theosophist, from which I have just been quo- 
ting, “ has remained and spread all over the country, 
there being no kinder, purer-minded, more simple, 
or sin-fearing nation than the Tibetans. But for 
all that, the popular lamaism, when compaeed with the 
real esoteric, or Arahat Buddhism of Tibet, offers a 
contrast as great as the snow trodden along a road 
in the valley, to the pure and undefiled mass which 
glitters on the top of a high mountain peak.” 

The fact is that Ceylon is saturated with exoteric, 
and Tibet with esoteric, Buddhism. Ceylon concerns 
itself merely or mainly with the morals, Tibet, or 
rather the adepts of Tibet, with the science, of 
Buddhism. 

These explanations constitute but a sketch of the 
whole position. I do not possess the arguments 
nor the literary leisure which would be required for 
its amplification into a finished picture of the 
relations which really subsist between the inner 
principles of Hinduism and those of Buddhism. 
And I am quite alive to the possibility that many 
learned and painstaking students of the subject 
will have formed, as the consequences of prolonged 
and erudite research, conclusions with which the 
explanations I am now enabled to give may seem at 
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first sight to conflict. But none the less are these 
explanations directly gathered from authorities to 
whom the subject is no less familiar in its scholarly 
than in its esoteric aspect. And their inner know- 
ledge throws a light upon the whole position whick 
wholly exempts them from the danger of miscon- 
struing texts and mistaking the bearings of obscure 
symbology. To know when Gautama Buddha was 
born, what is recorded of his teaching, and what 
popular legends have gathered round his biography, 
is to know next to nothing of the real Buddha, 
so much greater than either the historical moral 
teacher, og the fantastic demi-god of tradition. 
And it is only when we have comprehended the 
link between Buddhism and Brahminism that the 
greatness of the esoteric doctrine rises into its true 
proportions. 


‘CHAPTER X. 
NIRVANA. 


A COMPLETE assimilation of esoteric teaching up to 
the point we have now reached will enable us to 
approach the consideration of the subject which 
exoteric writers on Buddhism have geneyally treated 
as the doctrinal starting-point of that religion. 

Hitherto, for want of any better method of 
seeking out the true meaning of Nirvana, Buddhist 
scholars have generally picked the word to pieces, 
and examined its roots and fragments. One might 
as hopefully seek to ascertain the smell of a flower 
by dissecting the paper on which its picture was 
painted. It is difficult for minds schooled in the 
intellectual processes of physical research—as all 
our Western nineteenth-century minds are, directly 
or indirectly—to comprehend the first spiritual 
state above this life, that of Devachan. Such 
conditions of existence are but partly for the under- 
standing, a higher faculty must be employed to 
realize them, and all the more is it impossible to 
force their meaning upon another mind by words. 
It is by first awakening that higher faculty in his 
pupil, and then putting the pupil in a position to 
observe for himself, that the regular occult teacher 
proceeds in such a matter. 
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Now there are the usual seven statcs of Deva- 
chan, suited to the different degrees of spiritual 
enlightenment which the various candidates for that 
condition may obtain; there are rupa and arupa 
locas in Devachan—that is to say, states which take 
(subjective) consciousness of form, and states which 
transcend these again. And yet the highest Deva- 
chanic state in arupa loca is not to be compared to 
that wonderful condition of pure spirituality which 
is spoken of as Nirvana. 

In the ordinary course of Nature during a round, 
when the spiritual monad has accomplished the 
tremendous gourney from the first planet to the 
seventh, and has finished for the time being its exis- 
tence there-—finished all its multifarious existences 
there, with their respective periods of Devachan 
between each—the Ego passes into a spiritual con- 
dition different from the Devachanic state, in which, 
for periods of inconceivable duration it rests before 
resuming its circuit of the worlds. That condition 
may be regarded as the Devachan of its Devachanic 
states—a sort of review thereof—a superior state 
to those reviewed, just as the Devachanic state 
belonging to any one existence on earth is a 
superior state to that of the half-developed spiritual 
aspirations or impulses of affection of the earth-life. 
That period—that intercyclic period of extraordi- 
nary exaltation, as compared to any that have gone 
before, as compared even with the subjective con- 
ditions of the planets in the ascending arc, so 
greatly superior to our own as these are—is spoken 
of in esoteric science as a state of partial 
Nirvana. Carrying on imagination through im- 
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measurable vistas of the future, we must next con- 
ceive ourselves approaching the period which would 
correspond to the intercyclic period of the seventh 
round of humanity, in which men have become as 
gods. The very last most elevated and glorious 
of the objective lives having been completed, the 
perfected spiritual being reaches a condition in 
which a complete recollection of all lives lived at 
any time in the past returns to him. He can look 
back over the curious masquerade of objective 
existences, as it will scem to him then, over the 
minutest details of any of these earth-lives among 
the number through which he has pagjed, and can 
take cognisance of them and of all things with 
which they were in any way associated, for in 
regard to this planetary chain he has reached 
omniscience. This supreme development of indi- 
viduality is the great reward which Nature reserves 
not only for those who secure it prematurely, so to 
speak, by the relatively brief, but desperate and 
terrible struggles which lead to Adeptship, but also 
for all who by the distinct preponderance of good 
over evil in the character of the whole series of 
their incarnations, have passed through the valley 
of the shadow of death in the middle of the fifth 
round, and have worked their way up to it in the 
sixth and seventh rounds. 

This sublimely blessed state is spoken of in 
esoteric science as the threshold of Nirvana. 

Is it worth while to go any further in speculation 
as to what follows? One may be told that no 
state of individual consciousness, even though but 
a pnase of feeling already identified in a large 
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measure with the general consciousness on that 
level of existence, can be equal in spiritual elevation 
to absolute consciousness in which all sense of 
individuality is merged in the whole. We may 
use such phrases as intellectual counters, but for 
no ordinary mind—dominated by its physical brain 
and brain-born intellect—can they have a living 
signification. 

All that words can convey is that Nirvana is a 
sublime state of conscious rest in omniscience. 
It would be ludicrous, after all that has gone before, 
to turn to the various discussions which have been 
carried on py students of exoteric Buddhism as to 
whether Nirvana does or does not mean annihilation. 
Worldly similes fall short of indicating the feeling 
with which the graduates of esoteric science regard 
such a question. Does the last penalty of the law 
mean the highest honour of the peerage? Isa 
wooden spoon the emblem of the most illustrious 
pre-eminence in learning? Such questions as 
these but faintly symbolize the extravagance 
of the question whether Nirvana is held by 
Buddhism to be equivalent to annihilation. And 
in some, to us inconceivable, way the state 
of para-Nirvana is spoken of as immeasurably 
higher than that of Nirvana. I do not pretend 
myself to attach any meaning to the statement, but 
it may serve to show to what a very transcendental 
realm of thought the subject belongs. 

A great deal of confusion of mind respecting 
Nirvana has arisen from statements made concern- 
ing Buddha. He is said to have attained Nirvana 
while on Earth; he is also said to have foregone 
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Nirvana in order to submit to renewed incarnations 
for the good of humanity, The two statements are 
quite reconcilable. As a great adept, Buddha 
naturally attained to that which is the great achieve- 
ment of adeptship on earth,—the passing of his 
own Ego-spirit into the ineffable condition of Nir 
vana. Let it not be supposed that for any adept 
such a passage is one that can be lightly under- 
taken, Only stray hints about the nature of this 
great mystery have reached me, but putting these 
together I believe I am right in saying that the 
achievement in question is one which only some of 
the high initiates are qualified to atjempt, which 
exacts a total suspension of animation in the body 
for periods of time compared to which the longest 
cataleptic trances known to ordinary science are 
insignificant ; the protection of the physical frame 
from natural decay during this period by means 
which the resources of occult science are strained 
to accomplish, and withal it is a process involving 
a double risk to the continued earthly life of the 
person who undertakes it. One of these risks is the 
doubt whether when once Nirvana is attained the 
Ego will be willing to return. That the return will 
be a terrible effort and sacrifice is certain, and will 
only be prompted by the most devoted attachment, 
on the part of the spiritual traveller, to the idea of 
duty in its purest abstraction. The second great 
risk is that allowing the sense of duty to predomi- 
nate over the temptation to stay, a temptation be 
it remembered that is not weakened by the notion 
that any conceivable penalty can attach to it—even 
then it is always doubtful whether the traveller will 
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be able to return. In spite of all this, however, 
there have been many other adepts besides Buddha 
who have made the great passage, and for whom 
those about them at such times have said, the 
return to their prison of ignoble flesh,—though so 
noble ex hypothesi compared to most such tene- 
ments,—has left them paralyzed with depression for 
weeks. To begin the weary round of physical life 
again, to stoop to earth after having been in Nir- 
vana, is too dreadful a collapse. 

Buddha’s renunciation was in some inexplicable 
manner greater again, because he not merely 
returned fram Nirvana for duty’s sake, to finish 
the earth-life in which he was engaged as Gautama 
Buddha, but when all the claims of duty had been 
fully satisfied, and his right of passage into 
Nirvana, for incalculable sons entirely earned 
under the most enlarged view of his earthly 
mission, he gave up that reward, or rather post- 
poned it for an indefinite period, to undertake a 
supererogatory series of incarnations, for the sake 
of humanity at large. How is humanity being 
benefited by this renunciation? it may be asked. 
But the question can only be suggested in reality 
by that deep-seated habit, we have most of us 
acquired, of estimating benefit by a physical stan- 
dard, and even in regard to this standard of taking 
very short views of human affairs. No one will 
have followed me through the foregoing chapter 
on the Progress of Humanity, without perceiving 
what kind of benefit it would be that Buddha 
would ‘wish to confer on men. That which is 
necessarily for him the great question in regard to 
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humanity, is how to help as many people as 
possible across the great critical period of the fifth 
round. 

Until that time everything is a mere preparation 
for the supreme struggle, in the estimation of 
an adept, all the more of a Buddha. The material 
welfare of the existing generation is not even as 
dust in the balance in such a calculation, the 
only thing of importance at present is, to culti- 
vate those tendencies in mankind which may 
Jaunch as many Egos as possible upon such a 
Karmic path that the growth of their spirituality 
in future births will be promoted. Cprtainly it is 
the fixed conviction of esoteric teachers—of the 
adept co-workers with Buddha—that the very pro- 
cess of cultivating such spirituality will immensely 
reduce the sum of even transitory human sorrow. 
And the happiness of mankind, even in any one 
generation only, is by no means a matter on which 
esoteric science looks with indifference. So the 
esoteric policy is not to be considered as something 
so hopelessly up in the air that it will never con- 
cern any of us who arc living now. But there are 
seasons of good and bad harvest for wheat and 
barley, and so also for the desired growth of 
spirituality amongst men; and in Europe, at all 
events, going by the experience of former great 
races, at periods of development corresponding to 
that of our own now, the great present uprush of 
intelligence in the direction of physical and mate- 
rial progress, is not likely to bring on a season of 
good harvests for progress of the other kind. For 
the moment the best chance of doing good in coun- 
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tries where the uprush referred to 1s most marked, 
is held to lie in the possibility that the importance 
of spirituality may come to be perceived by 
intellect, even in advance of being felt, if the atten- 
tion of that keen though unsympathetic tribunal 
can but be secured. Any success in that direction 
to which these explanations may conduce, will 
justify the views of those—but a minority—among 
the esoteric guardians of humanity who have 
conceived that it is worth while to have them 
made. 

So Nirvana is truly the keynote of esoteric 
Buddhism, as of the hitherto rather misdirected 
studies of external scholars. The great end of the 
whole stupendous evolution of humanity, is to 
cultivate human souls so that they shall be ultimately 
fit for that as yet inconceivable condition. The 
great triumph of the present race of planetary spirits 
who have reached that condition themselves, will 
be to draw thither as many more Egos as possible. 
We are far as yet from the era at which we may be in 
serious danger of disqualifying ourselves definitively 
for such progress, but it is not too soon even now 
to begin the great process of qualification, all th 
more as the Karma which will propagate itself 
through successive lives in that direction, will carry 
its own reward with it, so that an enlightened pursuit 
of our highest interests, in the very remote future, 
will coincide with the pursuit of our immediate 
welfare in the next Devachanic period, and the next 
rebirth. 

Will it be argued that if the cultivation of 
spirituality is the great purpose to be followed, 1 
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matters little whether men pursue it along one 
religious pathway or another. This is the mistake 
which, as explained in a former chapter, Buddha as 
Sankaracharya set himself especially to combat—viz., 
the early Hindu belief that moksha can be attained 
by bhakti irrespective of gnyanam—that is, that sal- 
vation is obtainable by devout practices irrespective 
of knowledge of eternal truth. The sort of salvation 
we are talking about now, is not escape from a 
penalty to be achieved by cajoling a celestial 
potentate—it is a positive and not a_ negative 
achievement—the ascent into regions of spiritual 
elevation so exalted that the candidatg aiming at 
them, is claiming that which we ordinarily describe 
as omniscience. Surely it is plain, from the way 
Nature habitually works, that under no circum- 
stances will a time ever come ‘when a_ person, 
merely by reason of having been good, will suddenly 
become wise. The supreme guodness and wisdom of 
the, sixth round man, who once becoming that, will 
assimilate by degrees the attributes of divinity 
itself, can only be grown by degrees themselves, 
and goodness alone, associated as we so often find it 
with the most grotesque religious beliefs, cannot 
conduct a man to more than Devachanic periods of 
devout but unintelligent rapture, and in the end, if 
similar conditions are reproduced through many 
existences, to some painless extinction of individuality 
at the great crisis. 

It is by a steady pursuit of, and desire for, real 
spiritual truth, not by an idle, however well-meaning 
acquiescence in the fashionable dogmas of the 
nearest church, that men launch their souls into 
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the subjective state, prepared to imbibe real know- 
ledge from the latent omniscience of their own sixth 
principles, and to reincarnate in due time with 
impulses in the same direction. Nothing can pro- 
duce more disastrous effects on human progress as 
regards the destiny of individuals, than the very 
prevalent notion that one religion, followed out in a 
pious spirit, is as good as another, and that if such 
and such doctrines are perhaps absurd when you 
look into them, the great majority of good people 
will never think of their absurdity, but will recite 
them in a blameiessly devoted attitude of mind. 
One religiqn is by no means as good as another, 
even if all were productive of equally blameless 
lives. But I prefer to avoid all criticism of specific 
faiths, leaving this volume a simple and inoffensive 
statement of thé real inner doctrines of the one 
great religion of the world which—presenting as it 
does in its external aspects a bloodless and innocent 
record—has thus been really productive of blame- 
jess lives throughout its whole existence. Moreover, 
it would not be by a servile acceptance even of its 
doctrines that the development of true spirituality 
is to be cultivated. It is by the disposition to seek 
truth, to test and examine all which presents itself 
as claiming belief, that the great result is to be 
brought about. In the East, such a resolution in 
the highest degree leads to chelaship, to the pursuit 
of truth, knowledge, by the development of inner 
faculties by means of which it may be cognized 
with certainty. In the West, the realm of intellect, 
as the world is mapped out at present, truth un- 
fortunately can only be pursued and hunted out 
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with the help of many words and much wrangling 
and disputation. But at all events it may be 
hunted, and, if it is not finally captured, the chase 
on the part of the hunters will have engendered 
instincts that will propagate themselves and lead to 
results hereafter, 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE UNIVERSE. 


In all Oriental literature bearing on the constitu- 
tion of the cosmos, frequent reference is made to the 
days and the nights of Brahma; the inbreathings 
and the outbreathings of the creative principle, the 
periods of manvantara,* and the periods of pralaya. 
This idea” runs into various Eastern mythologies, 
but in its symbolical aspects we need not follow it 
here. The process in Nature to which it refers is 
of course the alternate succession of activity and 
repose that is observable at every step of the great 
ascent from the infinitely small to the infinitely 
great. Man has a manvantara and pralaya every 
four-and-twenty hours, his periods of waking and 
sleeping; vegetation follows the same rule from 
year to year as it subsides and revives with the 
seasons. The world too has its manvantaras and 
pralayas, when the tide-wave of humanity 
approaches its shore, runs through the evolution of 
its seven races, and ebbs away again, and such a 
manvantara has been treated by most exoteric 
religions as the whole cycle of eternity. 

The major manvantara of our planetary chain is 
that which comes to an end when the last Dhyan 


* As transliterated into English, this word may be written 
either manwantara or manvantara; and the proper pronuncia- 
tion is something between the two, with the accent on the 
second syllable. 
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Chohan of the seventh round of perfected humanity 
passes into Nirvana, And the expression has thus 
to be regarded as one of considerable elasticity. It 
may be said indeed to have infinite elasticity, and 
that is one explanation of the confusion which has 
reigned in all treatises on Eastern religions in their 
popular aspects. All the root-words transferred to 
popular literature from the secret doctrine have a 
seven-fold significance at least, for the initiate, while 
the uninitiated reader, naturally supposing that one 
word means one thing, and trying always to clear 
up its meaning by collating its various applications, 
and striking an average, gets into the moss hopeless 
embarrassment. 

The planetary chain with which we are con- 
cerned is not the only one which has our sun as its 
centre. As there are other planets besides the 
Earth in our chain, so there are other chains 
besides this in our solar system. There are seven 
such, and there comes a time when all these go into 
pralaya together. This is spoken of as a solar 
pralaya, and within the interval between two such 
pralayas, the vast solar manvantara covers seven 
pralayas and manvantaras of our—and_ each 
other—planetary chain. Thought is baffled, say 
even the adepts, in speculating as to how many 
of our solar pralayas must come before the great 
cosmic night in which the whole universe, in its 
collective enormity, obeys what is manifestly the 
universal law of activity and repose, and with all 
its myriad systems passes itself into pralaya. But 
even that tremendous result, says esotcric science, 
must surely come. 
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After the pralaya of a single planetary chain 
there is no necessity for a recommencement of 
evolutionary activity absolutely de novo, There is 
only a resumption of arrested activity. The vege- 
table and animal kingdoms, which at the end of the 
last corresponding manvantara had reached only a 
partial development, are not destroyed, Their life 
.or vital energy passes through a night, or period of 
rest; they also have, soto speak, a Nirvana of their 
own, as why should they not, these foetal and 
infant entities? They are all like ourselves, be- 
gotten of the one element. As we have our Dhyan 
Chohans,,so have they in their several kingdoms, 
elemental guardians, and are as well taken care of 
in the mass as humanity is in the mass. The one 
element not only fills space and zs space, but inter- 
penetrates every atom of cosmic matter. 

When, however, the hour of the solar pralaya 
strikes, though the process of man’s advance oun his 
last seventh round is precisely the same as usual, 
each planet, instead of merely passing out of the 
visible into the invisible, as he quits it in turn, 1s an- 
nihilated. With the beginning of the seventh round 
of the seventh planetary chain manvantara, every 
kingdom having now reached its last cycle, there 
remains on each planet, aftcr the exit of wan, merely 
the maya of once living and existing forms, With 
every step he takes on the descending and ascending 
arcs, as he moves on from globe to globe the planet 
left behind becomes an empty chrysaloidal case. 
At his departure there is an outflow from every 
kingdom of its entities. Waiting to pass into higher 
forms in due time, they are neveftheless liberated, 
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and to the day of the next evolution, they will rest 
in their lethargic sleep in space, until brought into 
life again at the new solar manvantara. The old 
elementals will rest till they are called on to become 
in their turn the bodies of mineral, vegetable, and 
animal entities on another and a higher chain of 
globes on their way to become human entities, 
while the germinal entities of the lowest forms— 
and at that time there will remain but few of such 
—will hang in space like drops of water suddenly 
turned into icicles. ‘They will thaw at the first hot 
breath of the new solar manvantara, and form the 
soul of the future globes. The slow development 
of the vegetable kingdom, up to the period we are 
now dealing with, will have been provided for by 
the longer interplanetary rest of man, When the 
solar pralaya comes, the whole purified humanity 
merges into Nirvana, and from that intersolar 
Nirvana wil be reborn in the higher systems. The 
strings of worlds are destroyed, and vanish like a 
shadow from the wall when the light is extinguished, 
“ We have every indication,” say the adepts, “that at 
this very moment such a solar pralaya is taking place, 
while there are two minor ones ending somewhere.” 

At the beginning of the solar manvantara the 
hitherto subjective elements of the material worlds, 
now scattered in cosmic dust, receiving their im- 
pulse from the new Dhyau Chohans of the new solar 
system (the highest of the old ones having gone 
higher) will form into primordial ripples of life, and 
separating into differentiating centres of activity, 
combine in a graduated scale of seven stages of 
evolution. Like every other orb of space, our earth 
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has, before obtaining its ultimate materiality, to 
pass through a gamut of seven stages of density. 
Nothing in this world now can give us an idea of 
what that ultimate stage of materiality is like. 
The French astronomer Flammarion, in a book 
called La Resurrection et la Fin des Mondes, has 
approached a conception of this ultimate materiality. 
The facts are, I am informed, with slight modifica- 
tions, much as he surmises. In consequence of 
what he treats as secular refrigeration, but which 
more truly is old age and loss of vital power, the 
solidification and desiccation of the earth at last 
reaches a epoint when the whole globe becomes a 
relaxed conglomerate. Its period of child-bearing 
has gone by; its progeny are all nurtured; its 
term of life is finished. Hence its constituent 
masses cease to obey those laws of cohesion and 
ageregation which held them together. And be- 
coming like a corpse, which abandoned to the work 
of destruction, leaves each molecule composing it 
free to separate itself from the body, and obey in 
future the sway of new influences, “ the attraction 
of the moon,” suggests M. Flammarion, “ would 
itself undertake the task of demolition by pro- 
ducing a tidal wave of earth particles instead of 
an aqueous tide.” This last idea must not be 
regarded as countenanced by accult science except 
so far as it may serve to illustrate the loss of mole- 
cular cohesion in the material of the earth. 

Occult physics pass fairly into the region of 
metaphysics, if we seek to obtain some indication 
of the way in which evolution recommences after a 
universal pralaya. 
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The one eternal, imperishable thing in the uni- 
verse which universal pralayas themselves pass over 
without destroying, is that which may be regarded 
indifferently as space, duration, matter or motion ; 
not as something having these four attributes but 
as something which is these four things at once, 
and always. And evolution takes its rise in the 
atomic polarity which motion engenders. In 
cosmogony the positive and the negative, or the 
active and passive, forces correspond to the 
male and female principles, The spiritual efflux 
enters into the veil of cosmic matter; the active is 
attracted by the passive principle, andeif we may 
here assist imagination by having recourse to 
old occult symbology—the great Nag—the serpent 
emblem of eternity, attracts its tail to its mouth, 
forming thereby the circle of eternity, or rather 
cycles in eternity. The one and chief attribute 
of the universal spiritual principle, the uncon- 
scious but ever active life giver is to expand 
and shed; that of the universal material principle 
is to gather in and fecundate. Unconscious and 
non-existing when separate, they become conscious- 
ness and life when brought together. The word 
Brahma comes from the Sanscrit root b7ih, to 
expand, grow, or fructify, esoteric cosmogony being 
but the vivifying expansive force of Nature in its 
eternal evolution. No one expression can have 
contributed more to mislead the human mind in 
basic speculation concerning the origin of things 
than the word “ creation.” Talk of creation and 
we are continually butting against the facts. But 
once realize that our planet and ourselves are no 
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more creations than an iceberg, but states of being 
for a given time—that their present appearance, 
geological and anthropological, are transitory and 
but a condition concomitant of that stage of evolu- 
tion at which they have arrived—and the way has 
been prepared for correct thiking. Then we are 
enabled to see what is meant by the one and only 
principle or element in the universe, and by the 
treatment of that element as androgynous; also by 
the proclamation of Hindu philosophy that all 
things are but Maya—transitory states—except 
the one element which rests during the maha- 
pralayas only—the nights of Brahma. 

Perhaps we have now plunged deeply enough 
into the fathomless mystery of the great First Cause. 
It is no paradox to say that, simply by reason of 
ignorance, do ordinary theologians think they know 
so much about God. And it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the wondrously endowed repre- 
sentatives of occult science, whose mortal nature 
has been so far elevated and purified that their 
perceptions range over other worlds and other 
states of existence, and commune directly with 
beings as much greater than ordinary mankind, as 
man is greater than the insects of the field, it 1s 
the mere truth that they never occupy themselves 
at all with any conception remotely resembling the 
God of churches and creeds. Within the limits of 
the solur system, the mortal adept knows, of his 
own knowledge, that all things are accounted for by 
law, working on matter in its diverse forms, plus 
the guiding and modifying influence of the highest 
intelligences associated with the solar system, the 
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Dhyan Chohans, the perfected humanity of the last 
preceding manvantara. These Dhyan Chohans, or 
Planetary Spirits, on whose nature it is almost 
fruitless to ponder until one can at least realize the 
nature of disembodied existence in one’s own case, 
impart to the reawakening worlds at the end of a 
planetary chain pralaya, such impulses that evolu- 
tion feels them throughout its whole progress. The 
limits of Nature’s great law restrain their action. 
They cannot say, let there be paradise throughout 
space, let all men be born supremely wise and 
good; they can only work through the principle of 
evolution, and they cannot deny to any man who 
is to be invested with the potentiality of develop- 
ment himself into a Dhyan Chohan, the right to do 
evil if he prefers that to good. Nor can they 
prevent evil, if done, from producing suffering. 
Objective life is the soil in which the life-germs 
are planted; spiritual existence (the expression 
being used, remember, in contrast merely to grossly 
material existence) is the flower to be ultimately 
obtained. But the human germ is something 
more than a flower-seed; it has liberty of choice 
in regard to growing up or growing down, and 
it could not be developed without such liberty 
being exercised by the plant. This is the 
necessity of evil, But within the limits that 
logical necessity prescribes, the Dhyan Chohan 
impresses his conceptions upon the evolutionary 
tide, and comprehends the origin of all that he 
beholds. 

Surely as we ponder in this way over the magni- 
tude of the cyclic evolution with which esoteric 
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science is in this way engaged, it seems reasonable 
to postpone considerations as to the origin of the 
whole cosmos. The ordinary man in this earth- 
life, with certainly some hundred many earth-lives 
to come, and then very much many important inter- 
incarnation periods (more important, that is, as 
regards duration and the prospect of happiness or 
sorrow) also in prospect, may surely be most wisely 
occupied with the inquiries whose issue will affect 
practical results, than with speculation in which he 
is practically quite uninterested. Of course, from 
the point of view of religious speculation resting on 
no positivg knowledge of anything beyond this life, 
nothing can be more important or more highly 
practical than conjectures as to the attributes and 
probable intentions of the personal, terrible Je- 
hovah pictured as an omnipotent tribunal into 
whose presence the soul at its death is to be 
introduced for judgment. But scientific know- 
ledge of spiritual things throws back the day of 
judgment into a very dim perspective, the inter- 
vening period being filled with activity of all kinds. 
Moreover, it shows mankind that certainly, for 
millions and millions of centuries to come, it will 
not be confronted with any judge at all, other than 
that all pervading judge, that Seventh Principle, or 
Universal Spirit which exists everywhere, and, 
operating on matter, provokes the existence of man 
himself, and the world in which he lives, and the 
future conditions towards which he is pressing. 
The Seventh Principle, undefinable, incompre- 
hensible for us at our present stage of enlighten- 
ment, is of course, the only God recognized by 
N 2 
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esoteric knowledge, and no personification of this 
can be otherwise than symbolical. 

And yet in truth, esoteric knowledge, giving life 
and reality to ancient symbolism in oné direction; 
as often as it conflicts with modern dogma in 
the other, shows us how far from absolutely fabu- 
lous are even the most anthropomorphic notions of 
Deity associated by exoteric tradition with the 
beginning of the world, The Planetary Spirit, 
actually incarnated among men in the first round, 
was the prototype of personal deity in all subse- 
quent developments of the idea. The mistake 
made by uninstructed men in dealing, with the 
idea is merely one of degree. The personal God 
of an insignificant minor manvantara has been 
taken for the creator of the whole cosmos, a most 
natural mistake for people forced, by knowing no 
more of human destiny than was included in one 
objective incarnation, to suppose that all beyond 
was a homogenous spiritual future. The God of 
this life, of course, for them, was the God of all 
lives and worlds and periods. 

The reader will not misunderstand me, I trust, 
to mean that esoteric science regards the Planetary 
Spirit of the first round as a god. As I say, it is 
concerned with the working of Nature in an im- 
measurable space, from ah immeasurable past, and 
all through immeasurable future. Theenormous areas 
of time and space in which our solar system operates 
ts explorable by the mortal adepts of esoteric science. 
Within those limits they know all that takes place, 
and how it takes place, and they know that every 
thing is accounted for by the constructive will of the 
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collective host of the Planetary Spirits, operating 
under the law of evolution that pervades all Nature. 
They commune with these Planetary Spirits and 
earn from them that the law of this, is the law of 
other solar systems as well, into the regions of which 
the perceptive faculties of the Planetary Spirits can 
plunge, as the perceptive faculties of the adepts them- 
selves can plunge, into the life of other planets of this 
chain. The law of alternating activity and repose is 
operating universally; for the whole cosmos, even 
though at unthinkable intervals, pralaya must suc- 
ceed manvantara, and manvantara, pralaya. 

Will any one ask to what end does this eternal 
succession work? It1is better to confine the question 
to a single system, and ask to what end does the ori- 
gina] nebula arrange itself in planetary vortices of 
evolution, and develope worlds in which the universal 
spirit, reverberating through matter, produces form 
and life and those higher states of matter in which 
that which we call subjective or spiritual existence 
is provided for. Surely it is end enough to satisfy 
any reasonable mind, that such sublimely perfected 
beings as the Planetary Spirits themselves come 
thus into existence, and live a conscious life of 
supreme knowledge and felicity, through vistas of 
time which are equivalent to all we can imagine of 
eternity. Into this unutterable greatness every living 
thing has the opportunity of passing ultimately. 
The Spirit which is in every animated form, and 
which has even worked up into these from forms 
we are generally in the habit of calling inanimate, 
will slowly but certainly progress onwards until the 
working of its untiring influence in matter has 
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evolved a human soul. It does not follow that the 
plants and animals around us have any principle 
evolved in them as yet which will assume a human 
form in the course of the present manvantara; but 
though the course of an incomplete evolution may be 
suspended by a period of natural repose, it is not 
rendered abortive. Eventually every spiritual 
monad—itself a sinless unconscious principle, will 
work through conscious forms on lower levels, until 
these, throwing off one after another higher and 
higher forms, will produce that in which the God- 
like consciousness may be fully evoked. Certainly 
it is not by reason of the grandeur of any human 
conceptions as to what would be an adequate reason 
for the existence of the universe, that such a con- 
summation can appear an insufficient purpose, not 
even if the final destiny of the planetary spirit 
himself, after periods to which his development 
from the mineral forms of primeval worlds is but 
a childhood in the recollection of the man, is to 
merge his glorified individuality into that sum total 
of all consciousness, which esoteric metaphysics 
treat as absolute consciousness, which is non-con- 
sciousness. These paradoxical expressions are 
simply counters representing ideas that the human 
mind is not qualified to apprehend, and it is waste 
of time to haggle over them. 

These considerations supply the key to esoteric 
Buddhism, a more direct outcome of the universal 
esoteric doctrine than any other popular religion, for 
the effort in its construction has been to make men 
love virtue for its own sake and for its good effect 
on their future incarnations, not to keep them in 
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subjection to any priestly system or dogma by 
terrifying their fancy with the doctrine of a 
personal judge waiting to try them for more than 
their lives at their death. Mr. Lillie is mistaken, 
admirable as his intention has been, and sympa- 
thetic as his mind evidently is with the beautiful 
morality and aspiration of Buddhism, in de- 
ducing from its Temple ritual the notion of a Per- 
sonal God. No such conception enters into the 
great esoteric doctrine of Nature, of which this 
volume has furnished an imperfect sketch. Nor 
even in reference to the farthest regions of the im- 
mensity beyond our own planetary system, does the 
adept exponent of the esoteric doctrine tolerate the 
adoption of an agnostic attitude. It will not suffice 
for him to say—‘“ as far as the elevated senses of 
planetary spirits, whose cognition extends to the 
outermost limits of the starry heavens—as far as 
their vision can extend Nature is self-sufficing ; as 
to what may lie beyond we offer no hypothesis.” 
What the adept really says on this head 1s, “The 
universe is boundless, and it is a stultification of 
thought to talk of any hypothesis setting in beyond 
the boundless—on the other side of the limits of 
the limitless.” 

That which antedates every manifestation 
of the universe, and would lie beyond the 
limit of manifestation, if such limits could ever be 
found, is that which underlies the manifested 
universe within our own purview—matter animated 
by motion, its Parabrahm or Spimt. Matter, space, 
motion, and duration, constitute one and the same 
eternal substance of the universe. There is nothing 
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else eternal absolutely. That is the first state of 
matter, itself perfectly uncognizable by physical 
senses, which deal with manifested matter, another 
state altogether. But though thus in one sense of 
the word materialistic, the esoteric doctrine, as any 
reader of the foregoing explanations will have seen, 
is as far from resembling the gross narrow-minded 
conception of Nature, which ordinarily goes by the 
name of Materialism, as the North Pole looks away 
from the South. It stoops to Materialism, as it were, 
to link its methods with the logic of that system, and 
ascends to the highest realms of idealism to embrace 
and expound the most exalted aspirations of Spirit. 
As it cannot be too frequently or earnestly repeated 
—it is the union of Science with Religion—the 
bridge by which the most acute and cautious pur- 
suers of experimental knowledge may cross over to 
the most enthusiastic devotee, by means of which 
the most enthusiastic devotee may return to Karth 
and yet keep Heaven still around him. 


CHAPTER XII, 
THE DOCTRINE REVIEWED. 


Lona familiarity with the esoteric doctrine will 
alone give rise to a full perception of the manner 
in which it harmonizes with facts of Nature such as 
we are all jn a position to observe. But something 
may be done to indicate the correspondences that 
may he traced between the whole body of teaching 
now set forth, and the phenomena of the world 
around us. 

Beginning with the two great perplexities of 
ordinary philosophy—the conflict between free-will 
and predestination, and the origin of evil, it wall 
surely be recognized that the system of Nature 
now explained, enables us to deal with those 
problems more boldly than they have ever yet been 
handled. Till now the most prudent thinkers 
have been least disposed to profess that either by 
the aid of metaphysics or religion could the 
mystery of free-will and predestination be un- 
ravelled. The tendency of thought has been to 
relegate the whole enigma to the region of the 
unknowable. And strange to say this has been 
done contentedly by people who have been none 
the less contented to accept as more than a pro- 
visional hypothesis the religious doctrines which 
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thus remained incapable of reconciliation with some 
of their own most obvious consequences. The 
omniscience of a personal Creator ranging over the 
future as well as the past, left man no room to exercise 
the independent authority over his own destinies, 
which nevertheless it was absolutely necessary 
to allow him to exercise in order that the policy of 
punishing or rewarding him for his acts in life 
could be recognized as anything but the most 
grotesque injustice. One great English philosopher, 
frankly facing the embarrassment, declared in a 
famous posthumous essay, that by reason of these 
considerations, it was impossible that God could 
be all-good and all-potent. People were free to 
invest him logically with one or other of these 
attributes, but not with both. The argument was 
treated with the respect due to the great reputation 
of its author, and put aside with the discretion 
due to respect for orthodox tenets, 

But the esoteric doctrine comes to our rescue in 
this emergency. First of all it honestly takes into 
account the insignificant size of this world com- 
pared to the universe. This is a fact of Nature, 
which the early Christian church feared with a 
true instinct, and treated with the cruelty of terror. 
The truth was denied, and its authors were tor- 
tured for many centuries. Established at last 
beyond even the authority of papal negations, 
the Church resorted to the “desperate expedient,” 
to quote Mr. Rhys David’s phrase, of pretending 
that it did not matter. 

The pretence till now has been more successful 
than its authors could have hoped. When they 
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dreaded astronomical discovery, they were crediting 
the world at large with more remorseless logic than 
it ultimately showed any inclination to employ. 
People have been found willing as a rule to do that 
wkich I have described Esoteric Buddhism as not 
requiring us to do, to keep their science and their 
religion in separate watertight compartments. So 
long and so thoroughly has this principle been 
worked upon, that it has finally ceased to be an 
argument against the credibility of a religious 
dogma to point out that it is impossible. But 
when we establish a connection between our hitherto 
divided reservoirs and require them to stand at the 
same level, we cannot fail to see how the insignificance 
of the earth’s magnitude diminishes in a correspond- 
lng proportion the plausibility of theories that re- 
quire us to regard the details of our own lives as 
part of the general stock of a universal Creator’s 
omniscience. On the contrary, it is unreasonable 
to suppose that the creatures inhabiting one of the 
smaller planets of one of the smaller suns in the 
ocean of the universe, where suns are but water-drops 
in the sea, are exempt in any way from the general 
principle of government by law. But that principle 
cannot co-exist with government by caprice, which 
is an essential condition of such predestination as 
conventional discussions of the problems before us 
associate with the use of the word. For, be it 
observed that the predestination which conflicts with 
free-will, is not the predestination of races, but indi- 
vidual predestination, associated with the ideas of 
divine grace or wrath. The predestination of races, 
under laws analogous to those which control the 
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general tendency of any multitude of independent 
chances, is perfectly compatible with individual free 
will, and thus it is that the esoteric doctrine recon- 
ciles the long-standing contradiction of Nature. 
Man has control over his own destiny within con- 
stitutional limits, so to speak; he is perfectly free 
to make use of his natural rights as far as they go, 
and they go practically to infinity as far as he, the 
individual unit, is concerned, But the average 
human action, under given conditions, taking a vast 
multiplicity of units into account, provides for the 
unfailing evolution of the cycles which constitute 
their collective destiny. 

Individual predestination, it is érué, 3 may be as- 
serted, not as a religious dogma having to do with 
divine grace or wrath, but on purely metaphysical 
grounds—that is to say, 1t may be argued that each 
human creature is fundamentally, in infancy, subject 
to the same influence by similar circumstances, and 
that an adult life is thus merely the product or impres- 
sion of all the circumstances which have influenced 
such a life from the beginning, so that if those cir- 
cumstances were known, the moral and intellectual 
result would be known. By this train of reasoning 
it can be made to appear that the circumstances 
of each man’s life may be theoretically knowable by 
a sufficiently searching intelligence ; that hereditary 
tendencies, for example, are but products of ante- 
cedent circumstances entering into any given cal- 
culation as a perturbation, but not the less calculable 
on that account. This contention, however, is no 
less in direct conflict with the consciousness of 
humanity, than the religious dogma of individual 
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predestination. The sense of free-will is a factor 
in the process which cannot be ignored, and the 
free-will of which we are thus sensible is not a 
mere automatic impulse like the twitching of a 
dead frog’s leg. The ordinary religious dogma 
and the ordinary metaphysical argument both 
require us to regard it in that light; but the 
esoteric doctrine restores it to its true dignity, and 
shows us the scope of its activity, the limits of its 
sovereignty. It is sovereign over the individual 
career, but impotent in presence of the cyclic law, 
which, even so positive a philosopher as Draper 
detects in buman history—brief as the period is 
which he is enabled to observe. And none the 
less does that collateral quicksand of thought which 
J. S. Mill discerned alongside the contradictions of 
theology—the great question whether speculation 
must work with the all-good or all-potent hypo- 
thesis—finds its explanation in the system now 
disclosed. Those great beings, the perfected efflores- 
cence of former humanity, who, though far from 
constituting a supreme God, reign nevertheless in 
a divine way over the destinies of our world, are 
not only not omnipotent, but, great as they are, are 
restricted as regards their action by comparatively 
narrow limits. It would seem as if, when the stage 
is, so to speak, prepared afresh for a new drama of 
life, they are able to introduce some improvements 
into the action, derived from their own experience 
in the drama with which they were concerned, 
but are only capable as regards the main construc- 
tion of the piece, of repeating that which has been 
represented before. They can do on a large scale 
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what a gardener can do with dahlias on a small 
one; he can evolve considerable improvements in 
form and colour, but his flowers, however carefully 
tended, will be dahlias still. 

Is it nothing, one may ask in passing, in support 
of the acceptability of the esoteric doctrine, that 
natural analogies support it at every turn? As it 
is below so it is above, wrote the early occult philo- 
sophers, the microcosm is a mirror of the macro- 
cosm. All Nature lying within the sphere of our 
physical observation verifies the rule, so far as that 
limited area can exhibit any principles. The struc- 
ture of lower animals is reproduced w3th modifica- 
tions in higher animals, and in Man; the fine fibres 
of the leaf ramify like the branches of the tree, 
and the microscope follows such ramifications, re- 
peated beyond the range of the naked eye. The 
dust-laden currents of rain-water by the roadside 
deposit therein “ sedimentary rocks” in the puddles 
they develope, just as the rivers do in the lakes 
and the great waters of the world over the sea-bed. 
The geological work of a pond and that of an ocean 
differ merely in their scale, and it is only in scale 
that the esoteric doctrine shows the sublimest laws 
of Nature differing, in their jurisdiction over the 
man and their jurisdiction over the planetary 
family. As the children of each human genera- 
tion are tended in infancy by their parents, and 
grow up to tend another generation in their turn, 
so in the whole humanity of the great manvantaric 
periods, the men of one generation, grow to be the 
Dhyan Chohans of the next, and then yield their 
places in the ultimate progress of time to their 
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descendants and pass themselves to higher conditions 
of existence. 

Not less decisively than it answers the question 
about free-will, does the esoteric doctrine deal with 
the existence of evil. This subject has been dis- 
cussed in its place in the preceding chapter on the 
Progress of Humanity, but the esoteric doctrine, it 
will be seen, grapples with the great problem more 
closely than by the mere enunciation of the way 
human free-will, which it is the purpose of Nature 
to grow, and cultivate into Dhyan Chohanship, 
must by the hypothesis be free to develope evil 
itself if it Jikes. So much for the broad principle 
in operation, but the way it works is traceable in 
the present teaching as clearly as the principle 
itself. It works through physical Karma, and 
could not but work that way except by a suspen- 
sion of the invariable law that causes cannot but 
produce effects. The objective man born into the 
physical world is just as much the creation of the 
person he last animated as the subjective man who 
has in the interim been living the Devachanic 
existence. The evil that men do lives after them, 
in a more literal sense even than Shakespeare in- 
tended by those words. It may be asked how can 
the moral guilt of aman in one life cause him to 
be born blind or crippled at a different period of 
the world’s history several thousand years later, of 
parents with whom he has had, through his former 
life, no lack of physical connexion whatever. But 
the difficulty is met by considering the operation 
of affinities more easily than may be imagined at 
the first glance. The blind or crippled child, as 
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regards his physical frame, may have been the 
potentiality rather than the product of local cir- 
cumstances, But he would not have come into 
existence unless there had been a spiritual monad 
pressing forward for incarnation and bearing with 
it a fifth principle (so much of a fifth principle as 
ts persistent, of course) precisely adapted by its 
Karma to inhabit that potential body. Given 
these circumstances and the imperfectly organized 
child is conceived and brought into the world to be 
a cause of trouble to himself and others—an effect 
becoming a cause in its turn—and a living enigma 
for philosophers endeavouring to explain the origin 
of evil. 

The same explanation applies with modifications 
to a vast range of cases that might be cited to 
illustrate the problem of evil in the world. Inci- 
dentally, moreover, it covers a question connected 
with the operation of the Karmic law that can 
hardly be called a difficulty, as the answer would 
probably be suggested by the bearings of the doc- 
trine itself, but is none the less entitled to notice. 
The selective assimilation of Karma laden spirits 
with parentage which corresponds to their neces- 
sities or deserts, is the obvious explanation which 
reconciles rebirth with atavism and heredity. The 
child born may seem to reproduce the moral and 
mental peculiarities of parents or ancestors as well 
as their physical likeness, and the fact suggests 
the notion that his soul is as much an offshoot 
of the family tree as his physical frame. It is 
unnecessary to enlarge here on the multifarious 
embarrassments by which that theory would be 
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surrounded, on the extravagance of supposing that a 
soul thus thrown off, like a spark from an anvil 
without any spiritual past behind it, can have a 
spiritual future before it. The soul, which was 
thus merely a function of the body, would certainly 
come to an end with the dissolution of that out of 
which it arose. The esoteric doctrine, however, 
as regards transmitted characteristics, will afford a 
complete explanation of that phenomenon, as 
well as all others connected with human life. The 
family into which he is born is, to the reincarnating 
spirit, what a new planet is to the whole tide of 
humanity gn a round along the manvantaric 
chain. It has been built up by a process of evolu- 
tion working on a line transverse to that of hu- 
manity’s approach; but it is fit for humanity to 
inhabit when the time comes. So with the rein- 
carnating spirit, it presses forward into the ob- 
jective world, the influences which have retained it 
in the Devachanic state having been exhausted, and 
it touches the spring of Nature, so to speak, pro- 
voking the development of a child which without 
such an impulse would merely have been a poten- 
tiality, not an actual development; but in whose 
parentage it finds—of course unconsciously by the 
blind operation of its affinities—the exact conditions 
of renewed life for which it has prepared itself 
during its last existence. Certainly we must nevor 
forget the presence of exceptions in all broad 2ul-s 
of Nature. In the present case it may somet:mes 
happen that mere accident causes an injury to a 
child at birth. Thus a crippled frame may ccme 
to be bestowed on a spirit whose Karma has by no 
OQ 
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means earned that penalty, and so with a great 
variety of accidents. But of these all that need be 
said is that Nature is not at all embarrassed by 
her accidents ; she has ample time to repair them. 
The undeserved suffering of one life is amply re- 
dressed under the operation of the Karmic law in 
the next, or the next. There is plenty of time for 
making the account even, and the adepts declare, I 
believe, that, as a matter-of-fact, in the long run 
undeserved suffering operates as good luck rather 
than otherwise, thereby deriving from a purely 
scientific observation of facts a doctrine which reli- 
gion has benevolently invented sometimes for the 
consolation of the afflicted. 

While the esoteric doctrine affords in this way 
an unexpected solution of the most perplexing 
phenomena of life, it does this at no sacrifice in 
any direction of the attributes we may fairly expect 
of a true religious science. Foremost among the 
claims we may make on such a system is that it 
shall contemplate no injustice, either in the direc- 
tion of wrong done to the undeserving, or of 
benefits bestowed on the undeserving; and the justice 
of its operation must be discernible in great things 
and small alike. The legal maxim, de minimis non 
curat lez,is means of escape for human fallibility from 
the consequences of its own imperfections. There 
is no such thing as indifference to small things in 
chemistry or mechanics. Nature in physical opera- 
tions responds with exactitude to small causes as 
certainly as to great, and we may feel instinctively 
sure that in her spiritual operations also she has 
no clumsy habit of treating trifles as of no con- 
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sequence, of ignoring small debts in consideration 
of paying big ones, like a trader of doubtful in- 
tegrity content to respect obligations which are 
gerjous enough to be enforced by law. Now the 
minor acts of life, good and bad alike are of neces- 
sity ignored under any system which makes the 
final question at stake, admission to or exclusion 
from a uniform or approximately uniform condition 
of blessedness. Even as regards that merit and 
demerit which is solely concerned with spiritual 
consequences, no accurate response could be made by 
Nature except by means of that infinitely graduated 
condition of spiritual existence described by the 
esoteric doctrine as the Devachanic state. But 
the complexity to be dealt with is more serious 
than even the various conditions of Devachanic 
existence can meet. No system of consequences 
ensuing to mankind after the life now under obser- 
vation, can be recognized as adapted scientifically 
to the emergency, unless it responds to the sense 
of justice, in regard to the multifarious acts and 
habits of life generally, including those which 
merely relate to physical existence, and are not 
deeply coloured by right or wrong. 

Nov, it is only by a return to physical existence 
that people can possibly be conceived to reap with 
precise accuracy the harvest of the minor causes 
they may have generated, when last in objective 
life. Thus, on a careful examination of the matter 
the Karmic law, so unattractive to Buddhist 
students, hitherto, in its exoteric shape, and no 
wonder, will be seen not only to reconcile itself to 
the sense of justice, but to constitute the only 
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imaginable method of natural action that would 
do this. The continued individuality running 
through successive Karmic rebirths once realized, 
and the corresponding chain of spiritual existences 
intercalated between each, borne in mind, the 
exquisite symmetry of the whole system is in no 
way impaired by that feature which seems ob- 
noxious to criticism at the first glance,—the 
successive baths of oblivion, through which the 
reincarnating spirit has to pass. On the contrary, 
that oblivion itself is in truth the only condition 
on which objective life could fairly be started afresh. 
Few earth-lives are entirely free from shadows, the 
recollection of which would darken a renewed lease 
of life for the former personality. And if it is 
alleged that the forgetfulness in each life of the 
last involves waste of experience and effort, and 
intellectual acquirements, painfully or laboriously 
obtained, that objection can only be raised in 
forgetfulness of the Devachanic life in which, far 
from being wasted, such efforts and acquirements 
are the seeds from which the whole magnificent 
harvest of spiritual results will be raised. In the 
same way the longer the esoteric doctrine occupies 
the mind the more clearly it is seen that every 
objection brought against it meets with a ready 
reply, and only seems an objection from the point 
of view of imperfect knowledge. 

Passing from abstract considerations to others 
partly interwoven with practical matters, we may 
compare the esoteric doctrine with the observable 
facts of Nature in several ways with the view of 
directly checking its teachings. A spiritual science 
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which has successfully divined the absolute truth, 
must accurately fit the facts of earth whenever it 
impinges on earth. A religions dogma in flagrant 
opposition to that which is manifestly truth in 
respect of geology and astronomy, may find churches 
and congregations content to nurse it, but is not 
worth serious philosophical consideration. How 
then does the esoteric doctrine square with geology 
and astronomy ? 

It is not too much to say that it constitutes the 
only religious system that blends itself easily with 
the physical truths discovered by modern research 
in those ranches of science. It not only blends 
itself with, in the sense of tolerating, the nebula 
hypothesis and the stratification of rocks, it rushes 
into the arms of these facts, so to speak, and could 
not get on without them. It could not get on 
without the great discoveries of modern biology ; 
as a system recommending itself to notice in a 
scientific age it could ill afford to dispense with the 
latest acquisitions of physical geography, and it 
may offer a word of thanks even to Professor 
Tyndal for some of his experiments on light, for 
he seems on one occasion, as he describes the 
phenomenon without knowing what he 1s describing, 
in Fragments of Science,—to have provoked con- 
ditions within a glass tube, which enabled him for 
a short time to see the elementals. 

The stratification of the earth’s crust is, of course, 
a plain and visible record of the inter-racial cata- 
clysms, Physical science is emerging from the habits 
of timidity, which its insolent oppression by religious 
bigotry for fifteen centuries engendered, but it is 
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still a little shy in its relations with dogma, from 
the mere force of habit. In that way geology has 
been content to say, such and continents, as their 
shell- beds testify, must have been more than once 
submerged below and elevated above the surface of 
the ocean. It has not yet grown used to the free 
application of its own materials, to speculation 
which trenches upon religious territory. But surely 
if geology were required to interpret al] its facts 
into a consistent history of the earth, throwing in 
the most plausible hypotheses it could invent to fill 
up gaps in its knowledge, it would already construct 
a history for mankind, which in its brogd outlines 
would not be unlike that sketched out in the 
chapter on the Great World Periods; and the 
further geological discovery progresses, our esoteric 
teachers assure us, the more closely will the corre- 
spondence of the doctrine and the bony traces of 
the past be recognized. Already we find experts from 
the Challenger vouching for the existence of Atlantis, 
though the subject belongs to a class of problems 
unattractive to the scientific world generally, so 
that the considerations in favour of the lost conti- 
nent are not yet generally appreciated. Already 
thoughtful geologists are quite ready to recognize 
that in regard to the forces which have fashioned 
the earth, this, the period within the range of 
historic traces, may be a period of comparative 
inertia and slow change; that cataclysmal meta- 
morphoses may have been added formerly -to those 
of gradual subsidence, upheaval, and denudation. It 
is only a step or two to the recognition as a fact, of 
what no one could any longer find fault with as a 
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hypothesis, that great continental upheavals and 
submergences take place alternately ; that the whole 
map of the world is not only thrown occasionally 
into new shapes, like the pictures of a kaleidoscope 
as its coloured fragments fall into new arrangements, 
but subject to systematically recurrent changes, 
which restore former arrangements at enormous 
intervals of time. 

Pending further discoveries, however, it will, 
perhaps, be admitted that we have a sufficient block 
of geological knowledge already in our possession 
to fortify the cosmogony of the esoteric doctrine. 
That the goctrine should have been withheld from 
the world generally as long as no such knowledge 
had paved the way for its reception, can hardly be 
considered indiscrect for the part of its custodians. 
Whether the present generation will attach sufficient 
importance to its correspondence with what has been 
ascertained of Nature in other ways, remains to be 
seen. 

These correspondences may, of course, be traced 
in biology as decisively as in geology. The broad 
Darwinian theory of the Descent of Man from the 
animal kingdom, is not the only support afforded 
by this branch of science to the esoteric doctrine. 
The detailed observations now carried out in 
embryology are especially interesting for the light 
they throw on more than one department of this 
doctrine. Thus the now familiar truth that the 
successive stages of ante-natal human development 
correspond to the progress of human evolution 
through different forms of animal life, is nothing 
less than a revelation, in its analogical bearings. 
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It does not merely fortify the evolutionary hy- 
pothesis itself, it affords a remarkable illustration 
of the way Nature works in the evolution of new 
races of men at the beginning of the great round 
periods. When a child has to be developed from a 
germ which is so simple in its constitution that it 
is typical less of the animal—less even of the 
vegetable—than of the mineral kingdom, the 
familiar scale of evolution is run over, so to speak, 
with a rapid touch. The ideas of progress which 
may have taken countless ages to work out in a 
connected chain for the first time, are once for all 
firmly lodged in Nature’s memory, and ¢ienceforth 
they can be quickly recalled in order, in a fewmonths. 
So with the new evolution of humanity on each 
planet as the human tide-wave of life advances. 
In the first round the process is exceedingly slow, 
and does not advance far. The ideas of Nature 
are themselves under evolution, But when the 
process has been accomplished once it can be 
quickly repeated. In the later rounds, the life 
impulse runs up the gamut of evolution with a 
facility only conceivable by help of the illustration 
which embryology affords. This is the explana- 
tion of the way the character of each round 
differs from its predecessor. The evolutionary work 
which has been once accomplished is soon repeated ; 
then the round performs its own evolution at a 
very different rate, as the child, once perfected up to 
the human type, performs its own individual 
growth but slowly, in proportion to the earlier 
stages of its initial development. 

No elaborate comparison of exotcric Buddhism 
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with the views of Nature which have now been set 
forth—briefly indeed, considering their scopc and 
importance, but comprehensively enough to furnish 
the yeader with a general idea of the system in its 
whole enormous range—will be required from me. 
With the help of the information now communi- 
cated, more experienced students of Buddhist litera- 
ture will be better able to apply to the enigmas that 
'may contain the keys which will unlock their 
meaning. The gaps in the public records of Bud- 
dha’s teaching will be filled up readily enough now, 
and it will be plain why they were left. For 
example, i@ Mr. Rhys Davids’ book, I find this: 
“ Buddhism does not attempt to solve the problem 
of the primary origin of all things;” and quoting 
from Hardy’s “ Manual of Buddhism,” hc goes on, 
“When Malunka asked the Buddha whether the 
existence of the world is eternal or not eternal, he 
made him no reply ; but the reason of this was that 
it was considered by the teacher as an inquiry that 
tended to no profit.” In reality the subject was 
manifestly passed over because it could not be dealt 
with by a plain yes or no, without putting the inquirer 
upon a false scent; while to put him on the true 
scent would have required a complete exposition of 
the whole doctrine about the evolution of the plane- 
tary chain, an explanation of that for which the 
community Buddha was dealing with, was uot intel- 
lectually ripe. To infer from his silence that he 
regarded the inquiry itself as tending to no profit, 
is a mistake which may naturally enough have been 
made in the absence of any collateral knowledge, 
but none can be more complete in reality. No 
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religious system that ever publicly employed itself 
on the problem of the origin of all things, has, as 
will now be seen, done more than scratch the sur- 
face of that speculation, in comparison with the 
exhaustive researches of the esoteric science of which 
Buddha was no less prominent an exponent than he 
was a prominent teacher of morals for the populace. 

The positive conclusions as to what Buddhism 
does teach—carefully as he has worked them out— 
are no less inaccurately set forth by Mr. Rhys 
Davids than the negative conclusion just quoted. 
It was inevitable that all such conclusions should 
hitherto be inaccurate. I quote an example, not to 
disparage the careful study of which it is the fruit, 
but to show how the light now shed over the whole 
subject penetrates every cranny and puts an entirely 
new complexion on all its features. 

“Buddhism takes as its ultimate fact the existence 
of the material world, and of conscious beings 
living within it; and it holds that everything is 
subject to the law of cause and effect, and that 
everything is constantly, though imperceptibly, 
chauging. There is no place where this law does 
not operate ; no heaven or hell therefore in the 
ordinary sense. There are worlds where angels 
live whose existence is more or less material 
according as their previous lives were more or less 
holy; but the angels die, and the worlds they 
inhabit pass away. There are places of torment 
where the evil actions of men or angels produce 
unhappy beings; but when the active power of the 
evil that produced them is exhausted, they will 
vanish and the worlds they inhabit are not eternal. 


- 
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The whole Kosmos—earth, and heavens, and hells— 
is always tending to renovation or destruction, is 
always in a course of change, a series of revolutions 
or of cycles, of which the beginning and the end 
alike are unknowable and unknown. To this 
universal law of composition and dissolution, men 
and gods form no exception; the unity of forces 
which constitutes a sentient being must sooner or 
later be dissolved, and it is only through ignorance 
and delusion that such a being indulges in the 
dream that it is a separable and_ self-existent 
entity.” 

Now cé@tainly this passage might be taken to 
show how the popular notions of Buddhist 
philosophy are manifestly thrown off from the real 
esoteric philosophy. Most assuredly that philo- 
sophy no more finds in the universe than in the 
belief of any truly enlightened thinker,—<Asiatic or 
Kuropean,—the unchangeable and eternal heaven 
and hell of monkish legend; and “the worlds 
where angels live,’ and so on,—the vividly real 
though subjective strata of the Devachanic state,— 
are found in Nature truly enough. So with all 
the rest of the popular Buddhist conceptions just 
passed in review. But in their popular form they 
are the nearest caricatures of the corresponding 
items of esoteric knowledge. Thus the notion 
about individuality being a delusion, and the 
ultimate dissolution as such of the sentient being, 
is perfectly unintelligible without fuller explanations 
concerning the multitudinous zons of individual 
life, in as yet, to us, inconceivable, but ever-pro- 
gressive, conditions of spiritual exaltation, which 
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come before that unutterably remote mergence 
into the non-individualized condition. That con- 
dition certainly must be somewhere in. futurity, 
but its nature is something which no uninitiated 
philosopher, at any rate, has ever yet comprehended 
by so much as the faintest glimmering guess. 
As with the idea of Nirvana, so with this about the 
delusion of individuality, writers on Buddhist 
doctrine derived from exoteric sources, have most 
unfortunately found themselves entangled with 
sone of the remote elements of the great 
doctrine, under the impression that they were 
dealing with Buddhist views of conmtions im- 
mediately succeeding this life. The statement, 
which is almost absurd, thus put out of its proper 
place in the whole doctrine, may be felt, not only 
as no longer an outrage on the understanding, but 
as a sublime truth when restored to its proper place 
in relation to other truths. The ultimate mergence 
of the perfected Man-god or Dhyan Chohan in the 
absolute consciousness of para-nirvana, has nothing 
to do, let me add, with the “heresy of individu- 
ality,” which relates to physical personalties. To 
this subject I recur a little later on. 

Justly enough, Mr. Rhys Davids says,in reference 
to the epitome of Buddhist doctrine quoted above: 
“Such teachings are by no means peculiar to 
Buddhism, and similar ideas lie at the foundation 
of earlier Indian philosophies.” (Certainly by 
reason of the fact that Buddhism as concerned 
with doctrine, was earlier Indian philosophy itself.) 
“They are to be found indeed in other systems 
widely separated from them in time and place; and 
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Buddhism, in dealing with the truth which they con- 
tain, might have given a more decisive and more last- 
ing utterance if it had not also borrowed a belief in 
the curious doctrine of transmigration, a doctrine 
which seems to have arisen independently, if not 
simultaneously, in the Valley of the Ganges and the 
Valley of the Nile. Theword transmigration has been 
used, however, in different timesand at different places 
for theories similar indeed but very different ; and 
Buddhism in adopting the general idea from post- 
Vedic Brahminism, so modified it as to originate, 
in fact, a new hypothesis. The new hypothesis, like 
the old ®ne,-related to life in past and future 
births, and contributed nothing to the removal 
here, in this life, of the evil it was supposed to 
explain.” 

The prescnt volume should have dissipated the 
misapprehensions on which these remarks rest. 
Buddhism does not believe in anything re- 
sembling the passage backwards and forwards 
between animal and human forms, which most 
people conceive to be meant by the principle of 
transmigration. The transmigration of Buddhism 
is the transmigration of Darwinian evolution scien- 
tifically developed, or rather exhaustively explored, 
in both directions. Buddhist writings certainly 
contain allusions to former births, in which even 
the Buddha himself was now one and now another 
kind of animal. But these had reference to the 
remote course of pre-human evolution, of which 
his fully opened vision gave him a_ retrospect. 
Never in any authentic Buddhist writings will any 
support be found for the notion that any human 
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creature once having attained manhood, falls back 
into the animal kingdom. Again, while nothing 
indeed could be more ineffectual as an explanation 
of the origin of evil, than such a caricature of 
transmigration as would contemplate such a return, 
the progressive rebirths of human Egos into objective 
existence, coupled with the operation of physical 
Karma, and the inevitable play of free-will within 
the limits of its privilege, do explain the origin of 
evil, finally and completely. The effort of Nature 
being to grow a new harvest of Dhyan Chohans 
whenever a planetary system is evolved, the inci- 
dental development of transitory evil is ar® unavoid- 
able consequence under the operation of the forces 
or processes just mentioned, themselves unavoidable 
stages in the stupendous: enterprise set on foot. 

At the same time the reader, who will now take 
up Mr. Rhys Davids’ book and examine the long 
passage on this subject, and on the skandhas, will 
realize how utterly hopeless a task it was to attempt 
the deduction of any rational theory of the origin 
of evil from the exoteric materials there made use 
of. Nor was it possible for these materials to sug- 
gest the true explanation of the passage immediately 
afterwards, quoted from the Brahmajala Sutra: 

“ After showing how the unfounded belief in the 
eternal existence of God or gods arose, Gautama 
goes on to discuss the question of the soul, and 
points out thirty-two beliefs concerning it, which 
he declares to be wrong. These are shortly as 
follows : ‘ Upon what principle, or on what ground, 
do these mendicants and Brahmans hold the 
doctrine of future existence. They teach that the 
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soul is material, or is immaterial, or is both or 
neither; that it will have one or many modes of 
consciousness ; that its perceptions will be few or 
boundless; that it will be in a state of joy or of 
misery, or of neither. These are the sixteen 
heresies, teaching a conscious existence after death. 
Then there are eight heresies teaching that the soul 
material or immaterial, or both or neither, finite or 
infinite, or both or neither, has one unconscious 
existence after death. And, finally, eight others 
which teach that the soul, in the same eight ways, 
exists after death in a state of being neither con- 
scious nor eunconscious. ‘ Mendicants,’ concludes 
the sermon, ‘That which binds tke teacher to 
existence (viz., tanha, thirst), is cut off, but his 
body still remains. While his body shall remain, 
he will be seen by gods and men, but after the 
termination of life, upon the dissolution of the 
body, neither gods nor men will see him.’ Would 
it be possible in a more complete and categorical 
manner to deny that there is any soul—anything 
of any kind which continues to exist in any manner 
after death.” 

Certainly, for exoteric students, such a passage 
as this could not but seem in flagrant contradiction 
with those teachings of Buddbism which deal with 
the successive passages of the same individuality 
through several incarnations, and which thus along 
another line of thought may seem to assume the 
existence of a transmissible soul, as plainly as the 
passage quoted denies it, Without a comprehen- 
sion of the seven principles of man, no separate 
utterances on the various aspects of this question 
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of immortality could possibly be reconciled. But 
the key now given leaves the apparent contradiction 
devoid of all embarrassment. In the passage last 
quoted Buddha is speaking of the astral per- 
sonality, while the immortality recognized by the 
esoteric doctrine is that of the spiritual individu- 
ality. The explanation has been fully given in the 
chapter on Devachan, and in the passages quoted 
there from Colonel Olcott’s “ Buddhist Catechism.” 
It is only since fragments of the great revelation 
this volume contains have been given out during 
the last two years in the Theosophist, that the 
important distinction between personalisy and indi- 
viduality, as applied to the question of human 
immortality, has settled into an intelligible shape, 
but there are plentiful allusions in former occult 
writing, which may now he appealed to in procf of 
the fact that former writers were fully alive to the 
doctrine itself. Turning to the most recent of the 
occult books in which the veil of obscurity was 
still left to wrap the doctrine from carcless observa- 
tion, though it was strained in many places almost 
to transparency, we might take any one of a dozen 
passages to illustrate the point before us. Here is 
one :— 

“The philosophers who explained the fall into 
generation their own way, viewed spirit as some- 
thing wholly distinct from the soul. They allowed 
its presence in the astral capsule only so far as the 
spiritual emanations or rays of the “shining one” 
were concerned. Man and soul had to conquer 
their immortality by ascending toward the unity, 
with which, if successful, they were finally linked, 
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and into which they were absorbed so to say. The 
individualization of man after death depended on 
the spirit, not on his body and soul. Although 
the word ‘ personality’ in the sense in which it is 
usually understood, is an absurdity if applied 
literally to our immortal essence, still the latter 
is a distinct entity, immortal and eternal per se, 
antl as in the case of criminals beyond redemption, 
when the shining thread which links the spirit to 
the soul from the moment of the birth of a child, 
is violently snapped, and the disembodied entity is 
left to share the fate of the lower animals, to 
dissolve int® ether and have its individuality anni- 
hilated—even then the spirit remains a distinct 
being.’’* 

No one can read this—scarcely any part, 
indeed, of the chapter from which it is taken— 
without perceiving by the light of the explanations 
given in the present volume, that the esoteric 
doctrine now fully given out was perfectly familiar 
to the writer—though I have been privileged to 
put it for the first time into plain and unmistak- 
able language. 

It takes some mental effort to realize the differ- 
ence between personality and individuality, but the 
craving for the continuity of personal existence— 
for the full recollection always of those transitory 
circumstances of our present physical life which 
make up the personality—is manifestly no more 
than a passing weakness of the flesh. For many 
people it will perhaps remain irrational to say that 
any person now living, with his recollections bounded 


* “ Isis Unveiled,” vol. i, p. 315. 
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by the years of his childhood, is the same individual 
as some one of quite a different nationality and 
epoch who lived thousands of years ago, or the same 
that will reappear after a similar lapse of time under 
some entirely new conditions in the future. But 
the feeling “I am I,” is the same through the 
three lives and through all the hundreds; for that 
feeling is more deeply seated than the feeling “I 
am John Smith, so high, so heavy, with such and 
property and relations.” Is it inconceivable—as 
a notion in the mind—that John Smith, inheriting 
the gift of Tithonus, changing his name from time 
to time, marrying afresh every other géheration or 
so, losing property here, coming into possession of 
property there, and getting interested as time went 
on in a great variety of different pursuits—is it 
inconceivable that such a person in a few thousand 
years should forget all circumstances connected 
with the present life of John Smith, just as if the 
incidents of that life for him had never taken place ? 
And yet the Ego would be the same. If this is 
conceivable in the imagination, what can be in- 
conceivable in the individual continuity of an 
intermittent life, interrupted and renewed at regular 
intervals, and varied with passages through a purer 
condition of existence. 

No less than it clears up the apparent conflict 
between the identity of successive individualities 
and the “ heresy” of individuality, will the esoteric 
doctrine be seen to put the “incomprehensible mys- 
tery” of Karma which Mr. Rhys Davids disposes 
of so summarily, on a perfectly intelligible and scien- 
tific basis. Of this he says that because Buddhism 
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“does not acknowledge a soul,” it has to resort to 
the desperate expedient of a mystery to bridge over 
the gulf between one life and another somewhere 
else, the doctrine, namely, of Karma. And he con- 
demns the idea as “a non-existent fiction of the 
brain.” Irritated as he feels with what he regards 
as the absurdity of the doctrine, he yet applies 
patience and great mental ingenuity in the effort 
to evolve something that shall feel like a rational 
metaphysical conception out of the tangled utter- 
ances concerning Karma of the Buddhist scriptures. 
He writes :-— 

“« Karm®&, from a Buddhist point of view, avoids 
the superstitious extreme, on the one hand, of those 
who believe in the separate existence of some entity 
called the soul; and the irreligious extreme on the 
other of those who do not believe in moral justice 
and retribution. Buddhism claims to have looked 
through the word soul for the fact it purports to 
cover, and to have found no fact at all, but only 
one or other of twenty different delusions which 
blind the eyes of men. Nevertheless, Buddhism is 
convinced that if a man reaps sorrow, disappoint- 
ment, pain, he himself and no other must at some 
time have sown folly, error, sin, and if not in this 
life, then in some former birth. Where, then, in 
the latter case, is the identity between him who 
sows and him who reaps. In that which alone re- 
mains when a man dies, and the constituent parts 
of the sentient being are dissolved, in the result, 
namely, of his action, speech, and thought, in his 
good or evil Karma (literally his doing) which does 
not die. We are familiar with the doctrine, 
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‘Whatever a man soweth that shall he also reap, 
and can therefore enter into the Buddhist feeling 
that whatever a man reaps that he must also have 
sown; we are familiar with the doctrine of the in- 
destructibility of force, and can therefore under- 
stand the Buddhist dogma (however it may contra- 
vene our Christian notions) that no exterior power 
can destroy the fruit of a man’s deeds, that they 
must work out their full effect to the pleasant or 
the bitter end. But the peculiarity of Buddhism 
lies in this, that the result of what a man is or 
does is held not to be dissipated as it were into 
many separate streams, but to be concentrated 
together in the formation of one new sentient 
being—new that is in its constituent parts and 
powers, but the same in its essence, its being, its 
doing, its Karma.” 

Nothing could be more ingenious as an attempt 
to invent for Buddhism an explanation of its 
“mystery” on the assumption that the authors of 
the mystery threw it up originally as a “ desperate 
expedient” to cover their retreat from an untenable 
position. But in reality the doctrine of Karma 
has a far simpler history, and does not need so 
subtle an interpretation. Like many other pheno- 
mena of Nature having to do with futurity, it was 
declared by Buddha an incomprehensible mystery, 
and questions concerning it were thus put aside, 
but he did not mean that because it was incom- 
prehensible for the populace, it was incomprehen- 
sible, or any mystery at all for the initiates in the 
esoteric doctrine. It was impossible to explain it 
without reference to the esoteric doctrine, but the 
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outlines of that science once grasped, Karma, like 
so much else, becomes a comparatively simple 
matter, a mystery only in the sense in which also 
the affinity of sulphuric acid for copper, and its 
superior affinity for iron, are also mysteries. Cer- 
tainly esoteric science for its ‘‘ lay chelas” at all 
events, like chemical science for i¢s lay chelas,—all 
students, that is to say, of its mere physical pheno- 
mena,—leaves some mysteries unfathomed in the 
background. I am not prepared to explain by 
what precise molecular changes the higher affinities 
which constitute Karma are stored up in the per- 
manent elements of the fifth principle. But no more 
is ordinary science qualified to say what it is ina 
molecule of oxygen, which induces it to desert the 
molecule of hydrogen with which it was in alliance 
in the raindrop, and attach itself to a molecule of 
the iron of a railing on which it falls. But the 
speck of rust is engendered, and a scientific ex- 
planation of that occurrence is held to have been 
given when its affinities are ascertained and ap- 
pealed to. 

So with Karma, the fifth principle takes up the 
affinities of its good and evil deeds in its passage 
through life, passes with them into Devachan, where 
those which are suitable to the atmosphere, so to 
speak, of that state, fructify and blossom in pro- 
digious abundance, and then passes on, with such 
as have not yet exhausted their energy, into the 
objective world once more, And as certainly as 
the molecule of oxygen brought mto the presence 
of a hundred other molecules will fly to that with 
which it ,has the most affinity, so will the Karma 
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laden spiritual monad fly to that incarnation with 
which its mysterious attractions link it. Nor is 
there in that process any creation of a new sen- 
tient being, except in the sense that the new bodily 
structure evolved is a new instrument of sensation. 
That which inhabits it, that which feels joy or 
sorrow, is the old Ego—walled off by forgetfulness 
from its last set of adventures on earth it is true, 
but reaping their fruit nevertheless—the same “I 
am I” as before. 

“Strange it is,” Mr. Rhys Davids thinks, that 
all this,” the explanation of Buddhist philosophy 
which esoteric materials have enabled hfm to give, 
‘‘ should have seemed not unattractive, these 2,300 
years and more, to many despairing and earnest 
hearts—that they should have trusted themselves 
to the so seeming stately bridge which Buddhism 
has tried to build over the river of the mysteries 
and sorrows of life. . . . . They have failed to see 
that the very keystone itself, the link between one 
life and another is a mere word—this wonderful 
hypothesis, this airy nothing, this Imaginary cause 
beyond the reach of reason—the individualized and 
individualizing grace of Karma.” 

It would have been strange indeed if Buddhism 
had been built on such a frail foundation ; but its 
apparent frailty has been simply due to the fact 
that its mighty fabric of knowledge has hitherto 
been veiled from view. Now that the inuver doc- 
trine has been unveiled it will be seen how little it 
depends for any item of its belief on shadowy 
subtleties of metaphysics. So far as these have 
clustered round Buddhism they have merely been 
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constructed by external interpreters of stray doc- 
‘inal hints that could not be entirely left out 
of the simple system of morals prescribed for the 
r0pulace. 

In that which really constitutes Buddhism we 
ind a sublime simplicity, like that of Nature herselt 
—one law running into infinite ramifications— 
complexities of detail it is true, as Nature herself is 
infinitely complex in her manifestations, however 
unchangeably uniform in her purposes, but always 
the immutable doctrine of causes aud their effects, 
which in turn become causes again in an endless 
cyclic progression, 


THE END. 
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Society. 8vo. Vol. i. pp, 344 cloth. 1871-72. 12s, Vol. ii. pp. vi. and 290, 
cloth. 1873-77. 12s, Vol. iii. pp. iv. and 246, cloth, 1878-79. 12s. 6d. 


AMERICAN ALMANAC AND TREASURY OF Facts, StTaTISTICAL, FINANCIAL, AND 
PoLiTIcaL, Edited by Ainsworth R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, Crown 
8vo, cloth, Published yearly. 1878-1884. 7s, 6d. each. 


AMERY.—Nortzs on Forestry. By C. F. Amery, Deputy Conservator N. W. Pro- 
vinces, India. Crown 8vo, pp. vili. and 120, cloth. 1875, 5s. 


AMBERLEY.—An Anatysis OF RELIGIOUS BeLizr. By Viscount Amberley. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, pp. xvi. and 496 and 512, cloth. 1876. 30s, 


AMONGST MACHINES, A Description of Various Mechanical Appliances used in 
the Manufacture of Wood, Metal, and other Substances. A Book for Boys, 
copiously Illustrated. By the Author of “The Young Mechanic,” Second 
Edition. Imperial 16mo, pp. viii. and 336, cloth. 187&¢ 7s, 6d, 
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ANDERSON, —Pracrioan. MeRcantiLz Corresporpercy. A Collection of Modern 
Letters of Business, with Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and an Appendix, 
containing a Dictionary of Commercial Technicalities, pro forma Invoices, Ac- 
count Sales, Bills of Luding, and Bills of Exchange; also an i ae of the 
German Chain Rule. 24th Edition, revised andenlarged. By William Anderson. 
12mo, pp. 288, cloth. 5s. 


ANDERSON and TUGMAN.—Mercantite CoRRESPONDENCE, containing a Collection 
of Commercial Ketters in Portuguese and English, with their translation on opposite 
pages, for the use of Business Men and of Students in either of the Languages, treat- 
ing ¢n modern style of the system of Business in the principal Commercial Cities 
of the World. Accompanied by pro forma Accounts, Sales, Invoices, Bills of 
Lading, Drafts, &c. ith an Introduction and copious Notes. By William 
Anderson and James E. Tugman, 12mo, pp. xi. and 193, cloth. 1867. 6s. 


APEL.—Presu Specimens For TRANSLATION INTO GERMAN, with copious Vocabularies 
and Explanations. By H. Apel. 12mo, pp. viii. and 246, cloth. 1862. 4s. 6d. 


APPLETON (Dr.)—Lrre anp Lirerany Retics, See English and Foreign Philoso- 
phical Library, Vol. XIII. 


ARAGO.—Les Aristocraties. A Comedy in Verse. By Etienne Arago. Edited, 
with English Notes and Notice on Etienne Arago, by the Rev. E. P. H. Brette, B.D., 
Head Master of the French School, Christ’s Hospital, Examiner in the University 
of London. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 244, cloth, 1868, 4s. 


ARMITAGE.—Lxctonzs on PAInvING : Delivered to the Students of the Royal 
Academy. By Edward Armitage, R.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 256, with 29 Illustra- 
tions, cloth. 1883. 7s. 6d. 


ARNOLD,—Inpian Ipyius, From the Sanskrit of the Mah&ibharata. By Edwin 
Arnold, C.S8,1., &c. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 282, cloth. 1883. 7s. 6d. 


ARNOLD,—Pranis OF THE FAITH ; or, Islam’s Rosary : being the Ninety-nine bean- 
tiful names of Allah. With Comments in Verse from various Oriental sources as 
made by an Indian Mussulman. By Edwin Arnold, M.A., C.S.1., &. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 320, cloth. 1884. 7s. Gd. 


ARNOLD.—Tux Licut oF Asia; or, THE GREAT RENUNCIATION (Mahdbhinish- 
kramana). Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India, and Founder 
of Buddhism (as told iu verse by an Indian Buddhist), By Edwin Arnold, 
€.8.L, &. Crown 8vo, pp, xiii. and 238, limp parchment, 1884. 2s. 6d. Library 
Edition. 1883. 7s. 6d. 


ARNOLD, —TueE Itrap anp Opyssgy oF India. By Edwin Arnold, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
&c., &c. Feap. 8vo, pp. 24, sewed, 1s. 


ARNOLD.—A Siwpiz TRANSLITERAL GRAMMAR OF THE TurkisH Lanevaae. 
Compiled from Various Sources, With Dialogues and Vocabulary. By Edwin 
Arnold, M.A., O.8.1., F.R.G.8S. Post 8vo, pp. 80, cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 


ARNOLD.—InpIaN Porrry. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


ARTOM.—Srrmons. By the Rev. B. Artom, Chief Rabbi of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Congregations of England. First Series, Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii, and 314, cloth. 1876. 6s, 


ASHER.—On tax Stupy or Mopern Laneuaass in general, and of the English Lan- 
age in particular. An Essay. By David Asher, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. viii, and 
, cloth, 1859. 2s, 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, List of Publications on application, 


ASIATIC SOCIETY.—Journat ov THE Royan Asiatic Soorety or Great Brrram 
axp IngLanp, from the Commencement to 1863. First Series, complete in 20 Vols, 
8vo, with many Plates. £10, or in parts from 4s. to 6s. each. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY.—JournaL OF THE RoyaL Astatic Soorery or Gaeat BRITAIN 

AND IRELAND. New Series. 8vo. Stitched in wrapper. 1864-84, 

Vol. I., 2 Parts, pp. iv. and 490, 16s.—Vol. II., 2 Parts, pp. 522, 1és.—Vol, ITI, 2 Parts, 
pp. 516, with Photograph, 22s.—Vol. IV., 2 Parts, pp. 521, 168.—Vol. V. 2 Parts, pp. 463, with 
10 full-page and folding Plates, 18s. 6d.—Vol. VI., Part 1, pp. 212, with 2 Plates anda Map, 88. 
—Vol, VI. Part 2, pp 272, with Plate and Map, 88.—Vol. VII., Part 1, pp. 194, with a Plate, 
8s.—Vol. VII., Part 2, pp. 204, with 7 7!_’.. da Map, 8s.—Vol. VIII, Part 1, pp. 156, with 
8 Plates and a Plan, 8s.—Vol. VIII., Part 2, pp. 152, 88,—Vol. IX., Part 1, pp. 154, with a 
Plate, 88,—-Vol. IX., Part 2, yr 292, with 8 Plates, 10s. 6d.—Vol. X., Part 1, pp, 156, with 2 
Plates and a Map, 88.—Vol. X., Part 2, pp. 146, 68.—Vol. X., Part 8, pp. 204, 8.—Vol. XI, 
Part 1, pp 128, 58.—Vol. XI, Part 2, pp. 158, with 2 Plates, 7s. 6d.— Vol. XI., Part 3, pp. 250, 
8a.—Vol. XII, Part, pp. 152, 58,—-Vol. XII., Part 2 pp. 182, with 2 Plates and M 


, 6s.— 
nN. F 


LUI, (B. OU VUL ALLd.y DWLU By PP. 4OL, WALL WE IDUG GAUL AWG, LUD, UUW" Ube a Tog ALY ay 
p. 124, with a Table and 2 Plates, 5s.—Vol. XIV., Part 2, pp. 164, with 1 Table, 7s. 6d.—Vol. 

RY. Part 8, pp. 206, with 6 Plates, 8s.—Vol. X!V., Part 4, pp. 492, with 1 Plate, 148.—Vol 

XY., Part 1, pp. 136, 6s. ; Part 2, pp. 158, with 3 Tables, 5s.; Part 3, pp. 192, 6s, ; Part 4, pp. 

140, 5s.—Vol. XVI., Part 1, pp. 188, with 2 Plates, 7s. Part 2, April 1884, pp. 184, with 1 

Plate, 93. 

ASPLET.—THk ComMPLETE FRENCH Coursr. Part II. Containing all the Rules of 
French Syntax, &c., &c. By Georges C. Asplet, French Master, Frome. Feup. 
8vo, pp. xx. and 276, cloth. 1880. 2s, 6d. 


ASTON.—A Short Grammar of the Japanese Spoken Language. By W. G. Aston, 
M.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 96, cloth. 1873. 12s. 


ASTON.—A GRAMMAR OF THE JAPANESE WRITTEN LANGUAGE. By W. G. Aston, 
M.A., Assistant Japanese Secretary H.B.M.’s Legation, Yedo, Japan. Second 
Edition. 8vo, pp. 306, cloth. 1877. 28s, 


ASTONISHED AT AMERICA. Brine Cursory Drnucrions, &c., &c. By Zigzag. 

Feap. 8vo, pp. xvi.-108, boards. 1880, 1s, 

AUCTORES SANSCRITI. 

Vol. I, Tue Jamminiya-NyAva-MAL£-Vistara. Edited for the Sanskrit Text 
Society, under the supervision of Theodor Goldstiicker. Large 4to, pp. 582, 
cloth. £3, 13s, 6d. ‘ 

Vol. If. Tax InstiTuTEs or GAauTAMA. Edited, with an Index of Words, by A. 
F. Stenzler, Ph.D., Prof. of Oriental Languages in the University of Breslau. 
8vo, pp. iv. and 78, cloth. 1876. 4s.6d. Stitched, 3s, 6u. 

Vol. I, Varrana Sutra: THE RITUAL OF THE ATHARVA VEDA. Edited, with 
ae and Indices, by Dr. R. Garbe. 8vo, pp. viii. and 120, sewed. 

. 5s, 

Vols. IV, and V.—VARDHAMANA’S GANARATNAMAHODADHI, with the Author’s 
Commentary. Edited, with Critical Notes and Indices, by Julius Eggeling, 
Ph.D. 8vo. Part I., pp. xii. and 240, wrapper. 1879, 6s. Part II., pp. 240, 
wrapper. 1881. 6s. 


AUGIER.--Dianz. A Drama in Verse. By Emile Augier. Edited with English 
Notes and Notice on Augier. By Theodore Karcher, LL.B., of the Royal Military 
Sa a und the University of London. 12mo, pp, xiii, and 146, cloth. 1867. 

8. 


AUSTIN.—A Practica, Treatise on the Preparation, Combination, aud Applica- 
tion of Calcareous and Hydraulic Limes and Cements. To which 1s added many 
useful Recipes for various Scientific, Mercantile, and Domestic Purposes. By 
James G, Austin, Architect. 12mo, pp. 192, cloth. 1862. 6s. 

AXON.—TuE MEcHANIC’s FRIEND. A Collection of Receipts and Practical Sug- 
gestions relating to Aquaria, Bronzing, Cements, Drawing, Dyes, Electricity, 
Gilding, Glass-working, &c. Numerous Woodcuts. Edited by W. E. A. Axon, 
M.R.S.L., F.S.8. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 339, cloth. 1875. 4s. 6d. 


BABA.— An Elementary Grammar of the Japanese Language, with Easy Progressive 
Exercises, By Tatui Baba. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. aad 92, gloth. 1873. 5s, 
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BACON.—TuHE LIFE AND TIMES OF Francis Bacon, Extracted from the Edition of 
his Occasional Writings by James Spedding. 2vols, post 8vo, pp. xx., 710, and 
xiv., 708, cloth. 1878, 2ls. 

BADEN-POWELL.—PROrEcTION AND Bap Times, with Special Reference to the 
Political Economy of English Colonisation. By George Baden-Powell, M.A., 
F.R.A.8., F.5.8., Author of ‘New Homes for the Old Country,” &., &c. 8vo, 
pp, xii.-376, cloth. 1879. 6s. 6d. 

BADER.—Tue Natrvuran AND Morsip CHanags or THE Homan Ere, AND THEIR 
TREATMENT. By C. Bader. Medium 8vo, pp. viii. and 506, cloth. 1868. 16s. 
BADER.—P.LatEs ILLUSTRATING THE NatToRAL AND Monsip Coances or TrH8 Human 

Eyz. By C. Bader. Six chromo-lithographic Plates, each containing the figures 
of six Eyes, and four lithographed Plates, with figures of Instruments. With an 
Explanatory Text of 32 pages, Medium 8vo, in a portfolio. 21s. Price for Text 

cat Atlas taken together, £1, 12s, 

BADLEY,—SINDIAN MISSIONARY RECORD AND MEMORIAL VOLUME. By the Rev. B. 
H. padley, of the American Methodist Mission, 8vo, pp. xii. and 280, cloth. 
1876. 10s. 6d. 

BALFOUR.— Watrs anp Strays Frou THE Far Kast; being a Series of Disconnected 
Essays on Matters relating to China. By Frederick Henry Balfour. 1] vol. demy 
8vo, pp. 224, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. : 

BALFOUR.—-Tus DIVINE CLASSIC OF Nan-Hva; being the Works of Chuang Taze, 
Taoist Philosopher. With an Excursus, and Copious Annotations in English and 
Chinese. By F. H. Balfour, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ Waifs and Strays from the 
Far East,” &c. Demy 8vo, pp. xviii. and 426, cloth. 188]: 14s. 

BALL,—Tue DiamMonps, CoaL, AND GOLD OF INDIA; their Mode of Occurrence and 
Distribution. By V. Ball, M.A., F.G.S., of the Geological Survey of India. 
Feap. 8vo, pp. vii, and 136, cloth. 1881. 5s. 

BALL.—A MANUAL OF THE GEOLOGY oF InnIA, Part III. Economic Geology. By 
V. Ball, M.A., F.G.8. Royal 8vo, pp. xx. and 640, with 6 Maps and 10 Plates, 
cloth. 1881. 10s, (For Parts I. and II. see MEDLIcort.) 

BALLAD SOCIETY—Subscriptions, small paper, one guinea; large paper, two guineas 
per annum. List of publications on application. 

BALLANTYNE, — Evements or Hinpi and Bras Boaxaa Grammar. Compiled for 
the use of the East India College at Haileybury. By James R. Ballantyne, Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 38, cloth. 1868. 5s, 

BALLANTYNE, —First Lessons 1n Sanskrit GraMMAR; together with an Introduc- 
tion to the Hitopadefa. New Edition. By James R. Ballantyne, LL.D., Librarian 
of the India Office. &vo, pp. viii. and 110, cloth. 1873. 3s. 6d. 

BARANOWSKI.—VapkE Mrcum pr LA LANGUE Francais, rédigé d’aprés les Dic- 
tionnaires classiques avec les Exemples de Bonnes Locutions que donne l’ Académie 
Francaise, on qu’on trouve dans les ouvrages des plus célébres auteurs. Par J. J. 
Baranowski, avec l'approbation de M. E. Littré, Sénateur, &c. 32mo, pp. 224. 
1879. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; morocco, 3s. 6d. ; morocco tuck, 4s. 

BARANOWSKI.—ANnGLO-PoLisH Lexicon. By J. J. Baranowski, formerly Under- 
Secretary to the Bank of Poland, in Warsaw. Fcap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 492, cloth. 
1884. 12s. 

BARENTS’ RELICS.—Recovered in the summer of 1876 by Charles L. W. Gardiner, 
Esq., and presented to the Dutch Government. Described and explained by J. 
K. J. de Jonge, Deputy Royal Architect at the Hague. Published by command 
of His Excellency, W. F. Van F.R.P. Taelman Kip, Minister of Marine. Trans- 
lated, with a Preface, by S. R. Van Campen. With a Map, Illustrations, and a 
fac-simile of the Scroll. 8vo, pp. 70, cloth. 1877, 53. 

BARRIERE and CAPENDU.—Les Faux Bonsnommns, a Comedy. By Théodore 
Barritre and Ernest Capendu. Edited, with English Notes and Notice on Bar- 
ritre, by Professor Ch. Oassal, LL.D., of University College, London. 12mo, pp. 
xvi, and 304, cloth. .1868. 4s. 
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BARTH.—Tue Reticions or Inpra. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


BARTLETT.—Dictionary or Americanisms. A Glossary of Words and Phrases 
colloquially used in the United States. By John Russell Bartlett. Fourth 
a vadaaaaa enlarged and improved. 8vo, pp. xlvi. and 814, cloth. 


BATTYE.—Wuart 18 Vitau Forog? or, s Short and Comprehensive Sketch, includ- 
ing Vital Physics, Animal Morphology, and Epidemics; to which is added an 

_ Appendix upon Geology, Is THE DentRITaL THEORY OF GEOLOGY TenaBLE? By 
Richard Fawcett Battye. 8vo, pp. iv. and 336, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 


6 
BAZLEY.— NoTES ON THE EPICYCLODIAL Corrine FRAME of Messrs. Holtzapffel & 
Co. With special reference to its Compensation Adjustment, and with numerous 
Illustrations of its Capabilities. By Thomas Sebastian Bazley, M.A. B8vo, pp. 
xvi, and 192, cloth. Illustrated. 1872. 10s. 6d. 


BAZLEY.—Tue Srans iv THEIR Courses: A Twofold Series of Maps, with a 
Catalogue, showing how to identify, at any time of the year, all stars downtto the 
5.6 magnitude, inclusive of Heis, which are clearly visible in English latitudes, 
By T. S. Bazley, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Notes on the Epicycloidal Cutting Frame.” 
Atlas folio, pp. 46 and 24, Folding Plates, cloth. 1878. 15s. 


BEAL.—TRAVELS oF Fan-Hian anp Sune-Yun, Buddhist Pilgrims, from China to 
India (400 A.D. and 518 4.p.) Translated from the Chinese. By Samuel Beal, B.A., 
Trin, Coll., Cam., &c. Crown 8vo, pp. lxxiii. and 210, with a coloured Map, 
cloth, ornamental. 1869. 10s. 6d. 


BEAL.—A Catena OF BuppHIsT ScriPTURES FROM THE CuinesR, ByS. Beal, B.A, 
Trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s Fleet, &c. 8vo, pp. 
xiv. and 436, cloth. 1871. 15s. 


BEAL.—TuHr RoMANTIC LEGEND OF SAKYA BuppHA. From the Chinese-Sanskrit, 
By the Rev, Samuel Beal. Crown 8vo, pp. 408, cloth. 1875. 12s. 


BEAL.—DHAMMAPADA. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


BEAL.—Bunpuist LITERATURE IN CHINA: Abstract of Four Lectures, Delivered by 
Samuel Beal, B.A., Professor of Chinese at University College, London. Demy 
8vo, pp. xx. and 186, cloth. 1882. 10s. 6d. 


BEAMES.— Ovriines or INDIAN PH1LoLoay. With a Map showing the Distribution 
of Indian Languages. By John Beames, M.R.A.S., Bengal Civil Service, Member 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Philological Society of London, and the 
Société Asiatique of Paris. Second enlarged and revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 96, cloth. 1868. 5s. 


BEAMES,—A Comparative GRAMMAR oF THE MopERN ARYAN LAnauagus or Invi, 
to wit, Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya, and Bengali. By John 
Beames, Bengal Civil Service, M.R.A.8., & , &e. Demy 8vo. Vol. I. On Sounds. 
Pp. xvi. and 360, cloth. 1872. 16s.—Vol. II. The Noun and the Pronoun. 
Raat 348, cloth. 1875. 16s.—Vol. III. The Verb. Pp. xii. and 316, cloth. 

. 16s, 


BELLEW.—From THE Inpus To THE Tigris, A Narrative of a Journey through the 
Countries of Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran in 1872; together 
with a complete Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe Language, and 
a Record of the Meteorological Observations and Altitudes on the March from the 
Indus to the Tigris. By Henry Walter Bellew, C.S.J., Surgeon, Bengal Staff 
Corps. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 496, cloth. 1874, 14s. 


BELLEW.—K asamin AND KasHoHar; a Narrative of the Journey of the Embassy 
to Kashghar in 1873-74. By H. W. Bellew, C.S.I. Demy 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 
420, cloth. 1875. 16s, 
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BELLEW.—THE Racks oF AFGHANISTAN, Being a Brief Account of the Principal 
Nations Inhabiting that Country. By Surgeon-Major H. W. Bellew, 0.S.1., late 
on Special Political Duty at Kabul. 8vo, pp. 124, cloth. 1880. 7s. 6d. 


BELLOWS. —Enatise Ourtine Vocasvary for the use of Students of the Chinese, 
Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. With Notes on the 
Writing of Chinese with Roman Letters, by Professor Summers, King’s College, 
Logdon. Crown 8vo, pp. vi, and 368, cloth. 1867. 6s, 


BELLOWS.—Ouiting Dictionary FOR THE Us# OF MIsstoNARIEs, EXPLORERS, AND 
Srupents or Lanavace. By Max Miller, M.A., Taylorian Professor in the Uni- 
veraity of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxi, and 368, limp morocco. 1867. 7s. 6 


BELLOWS.—Tovs tus Verses, Conjugations of all the Verbs in the French and 
English Ganguages. By John Bellows. Revised by Professor Beljame, B.A., 
LL.B., of the University of Paris, and Official Interpreter to the Imperial Court, 
and George B. Strickland, late Assistant French Master, Royal Naval School, 
London. Also a New Table of Equivalent Values of French and English Money, 
Weights, and Measures, 32mo, 76 Tables, sewed. 1867. Is, 


BELLOWS.—Frenog anp Enoiisu Dictionary FoR THE Pooket. By John Bellows. 
Containing the French-English and English-French divisions on the same page ; 
conjugating all the verbs ; distinguishing the genders by different types; givin 
numerous aids to prdhunciation ; indicating the liaison or non-liaison of termina 
consonants; and translating units of weight, measure, and value, by a series of 
tables differing entirely from any hitherto published. The new edition, which is 
but six ounces in weight, has been remodelled, and contains many thousands of 
additional words and renderings. Miniature maps of France, the British Isles, 
Paris, and London, are added to the Geographical Section. Second Edition. 32mo, 
pp. 608, roan tuck, or persian without tuck. 1877. 10s. 6d. ; morocco tuck, 12s. 6d. 


BENEDIX.—Der Vutrmr. Comedy in Three Acts. By Roderich Benedix. With 
Grammatical and Explanatory Notes by F. Weinmann, German Master at the 
“Royal Institution School, Liverpool, and G. Zimmermann, Teacher of Modern 
Languages, 12mo, pp. 128, cloth. 1863. 2s, 6d. 


BENFEY.—A Practica, GRAMMAR OF THR Sanskrit Lanavacx, for the use of Early 
Students. By Theodor eget Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Gottin- 
Ba teen revised, and enlarged Edition. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 296, cloth. 

. 108. 6d. 


BENTHAM. —Tueory or LeaisuatioN. By Jeremy Bentham. Translated from the 
French of Etienne Dumont by R. Hildreth. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xv. 
and 472, cloth. 1882. 7s, 6d. 


BETTS. —See VALDES. 


BEVERIDGE,—Txx District of BAKARGANJ. Its History and Statistics, By H. 
Beveridge, B.C.S., Magistrate and Collector of Bakarganj. 8vo, pp. xx. and 
460, cloth. 1876, 21s. 

BIOKNELL.—See Hariz. 


BIERBAUM.—HisToryY OF TRE ENGLISH LaNGuAGR AND LiTERaTuRE.—By F. J, 
Bierbaum, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 270, cloth. 1883. 3s. 


BIGANDET.—Tue Lirz or Gaupama. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, 


BIROH.—Fast1 Monastior Agvz Saxontct ; or, An Alphabetical List of the Heads of 
Religions Houses in England previous to the Norman Conquest, to which is pre- 
fixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contemporary Foundations. By Walter de 
Gray Birch. 8vo, pp. vii. and 114, cloth. 1873. 6s. 
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BIRD. —Payrsronoaroan Rssavs. Drink Craving, Differences in Men, Idiosyncrasy, and 
the Origin of Disease. By Robert Bird, M.D. Demy 8vo, pp. 246, cloth. 1870. 7s. 6d. 


BIZYENOS.—AT@IAEZ AYPAI. Poems. By George M. Bizyenos. With Frontis- 
piece Etched by Prof. A. Legros, Royal 8vo, pp. viii.-312, printed on hand-made 
paper, and richly bound, 1883. £1, 11s. 6d. 


BLACK.—Youna Japan, YOKOHAMA AND Yepo, A Narrative of the Settlement 
and the City, from the Signing of the Treaties in 1858 to the Close of the Year 
1879; with a Glance at the Progress of Japan during a Period of Twenty-one 
Years. By John R. Black, formerly Editor of the ‘‘ Japan Herald” and the 
“‘ Japan Gazette.” Editor of the “Far East.” 2 vols, demy 8vo, pp. xvii and 
418; xiv. and 522, cloth. 1881. £2, 2s, 


BLACKET.—RESEARCHES INTO THE Lost HISTORIES OF AMERICA; or, The Zodiac 
shown to be an Old Terrestrial Map, in which the Atlantic Isle is delineated ; so 
that Light can be thrown upon the Obscure Histories of the Earthworks and 
Ruined Cities of America. By W. 8S. Blacket. Illustrated by numerous En- 
gravings. 8vo, pp. 336, cloth. 1883. 10s. 6d. # 


BLADES, —SHAKSPERE AND TypograPHy. Being an Attempt to show Shakepere’s 
Personal Connection with, and Technical Knowledge of, the Art of Printing ; also 
Remarks upon some common Typographical Errors, with especial reference to the 
Text of Shakspere. By William Blades. 8vo, pp. viii. and 78, with an Illustra- 
tion, cloth. 1872. 3s, 


BLADES. —THE BIOGRAPHY AND TYPOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM Cg XToON, England’s First 
Printer. By William Blades. Founded to a great extent upon the Author's 
“Life and Typography of William Caxton.” Brought up to the Present Date, 
and including all Discoveries since made. Elegantly and appropriately printed in 
demy 8vo, on hand-made paper, imitation old bevelled binding, 1877. £1, 1s. 
Cheap Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth. 1881. 5s. 


BLADES.—THe ENEMIES oF Books. By William Blades, Typograph. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvi, and 112, parchment wrapper. 1880. 


BLAKEY.—Memoirs OF Dr, ROBERT BLAKEY, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, 
Queen’s College, Belfast. Edited by the Rev. Henry Miller. Crown 8vo, pp. xii, 
and 252, cloth. 1879. 5s. 

BLEEK.—Rerwarp tHe Fox mn Sovtm Arrica; or, Hottentot Fables and Tales, 
chiefly Translated from Original Manuscripts in the Library of His Excellency Sir 
George Grey, K.C.B. By W. H. 1. Bleek, Ph.D. Post 8vo, pp. xxvi. and 94, 
cloth. 1864. 3s. 6d. 

BLEEK.—A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF BUSHMAN FOLK Lorz, and other Texts. By W. H. 
I. Bleek. Ph.D. Folio, pp. 21, paper. 2s. 6d. 

BLUMHARDT.—See CHARITABALI. 

BOEHMER,—See VALDES, and SPANISH REFORMERS. 

BOJESEN.—A Gurpx ro tHE Danish Lanauace, Designed for English Students, 
By Mra. Maria Bojesen. 12mo, pp. 250, cloth. 1863. 5s. 

BOLIA.—THE GERMAN CALiGRAPHIST: Copies for German Handwriting. By C. 
Bolia. Oblong 4to, sewed. Is. 

BOOLE.—Massacz oF PsycHi0 ScIENCE TO MOTHERS AND Nurses, By Mary 
Boole. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 266, cloth. 1883. 5s. 

BOY ENGINEERS,—See under LUKIN. 


BOYD.—NAcAnanpa ; or, the Joy of the Snake World. A Buddhist Drama in Five 
Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the Sanskrit 
of S4-Harsha-Deva. By Palmer Boyd, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. With an Introduction by Professor Cowell, Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. 
and 100, cloth. 1872. 4s. 6d. 
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BRADSHAW.—B. Brapsuaw’s Diortonary OF BATHING PLACES AND CLIMATIC 
Heatta Resorts. Much Revised and Considerably Enlarged. With a Map in 
= pd Second Edition. Small Crown 8vo, pp. Ixxviii. and 364, cloth. 

8. 6d. 


BRENTANO,—ON THE HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF GILDS, AND THE ORIGIN OF 
TRADE-Unions. By Lujo Brentano, of Aschaffenburg, Bavaria, Doctor Juris 
Utrfaque et Philosophie. 1. The Origin of Gilds. 2. Religious (or Social) 
Gilds. 3. Towa-Gilds or Gild-Merchants. 4. Craft-Gilds. 5. Trade-Unions. 
8vo, pp. xvi. and 136, cloth. 1870. 3s. 6d. 


BRETSCHNEIDER.—Earty EUROPEAN RESEARCHES INTO THE FLORA OF CHINA. 
By E. Bretschneider, M.D., Physician of the Russian Legation at Peking. Demy 
8vo, pp. iv. and 194, sewed, 1881. 7s, 6d. 


BRETSC ER.—Bortanroon Srnicum. Notes on Chinese Botany, from Native 
ye id By E, Bretschneider, M.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 228, wrapper. 
1 «@ Os, ° 


BRETTE,— FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS SET AT THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON FROM 
1839 To 1871. Arranged and edited by the Rev. P. H. Ernest Brette, B.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 278, cloth. 3s. 6d.; interleaved, 4s. 6d. 


BRITISH MUSEUM.—List of PUBLICATIONS OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM, on application. 


BROWN.—Tue Dervisitts ; OR, ORIENTAL SPIRITUALISM. By John P. Brown, 
Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of America at Con- 
_stantinople. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 416, cloth, with 24 Illustrations. 1868, 14s, 


BROWN.—SanskritT PRosopY AND NUMERICAL SYMBOLS EXPLAINED. By Charles 
Philip Brown, M.R.A.S., Author of a Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, &c., Professor 
of Telugu in the University of London, 8vo, pp. viii. and 56, cloth. 1869. 3a, 6d. 


BROWNE.— How TO USE THE OPHTHALMOSCOPE ; being Elementary Instruction in 
Ophthalmoscopy. Arranged for the use of Students. By Edgar A. Browne, Sur- 
geon to the Liverpool Eye and Ear Infirmary, &c. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xi, and 108, with 35 Figures, cloth. 1883. 3s. 6d. 

BROWNE.—A BANGALI PRIMER, in Roman Character. By J. F. Browne, B.C.S. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 32, cloth. 1881, 2s. 


BROWNE.—A Hinpr Primer in RoMAN CuaracTeR. By J. F. Browne, B.C.S, 
Crown 8vo, pp. 36, cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d. 


BROWNE.—Awn Urty4 PRIMER IN RoMAN CHARACTER. By J. F. Browne, B.C.S, 
Crown 8vo, pp. 32, cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d. 


BROWNING SOCIETY’S PAPERS.—Demy 8vo, wrappers. 1881-84. Part I., pp. 
116. 10s. Bibliography of Robert Browning from 1833-81. Part II, pp. 140. 
10s, Part III., pp. 168. 10s, Part IV., pp. 148. 10s. 


BROWNING’S POEMS, ILLustRATIONS TO. 4to, boards, PartsI. and II. 10s, each, 
BRUNNOW.—See SCHEFFEL. 
BRUNTON.—Map oF JAPAN. See under JAPAN. 


BUDGE.—ArcuHaro Crassics. Assyrian Texts; being Extracts from the Annals of 
Shalmaneser II., Sennacherib, and Assur-Bani-Pal. With Philological Notes. By 
Ernest A. Budge, B.A., M.R.A.S., Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ's College, 
Cambridge. Small 4to, pp. viii. and 44, cloth, 1880. 7s. 6d. 


BUDGE.— History oF ESARHADDON, See Triibner’s Oriental Series, 


BUNYAN.—SckNES FROM THE PiteRim’s PRocRess. By. R. B. Butter. 4to, pp. 
142, boards, leather bagk, 1882. 5s. 
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BURGESS :- - 
ARCHAOLOGIOAL SURVEY OF WESTERN INDIA:— , 

REPORT OF THE Finst Szason’s OPERATIONS IN THE BetGdm AND KawavI 
Districts. January to May 1874. By James Burgess, F.R.G.S. With 56 
Photographs and Lithographic Plates. Royal 4to, pp. viii. and 45; half 
bound, 1875, £2, 2s, 

REPORT ON THE ANTIQUITIES OF KAtHIAWAD AND KACHH, being the result of 
the Second Season's Operations of the Archeological Survey of Western 
India, 1874-75. By James Burgess, F.R.G.8, Royal 4to, pp. x. and 242, 
with 74 Plates; half bound. 1876. £3, 3s. 

REPoRT ON THE ANTIQUITIES IN THE BIDAR AND AURANGABAD Distracts, in 
the Territories of His Highness the Nizam of Haiderabad, being the result 
of the Third Season’s Operations of the Archeological Survey of Western 
India, 1875-76. By James Burgess, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., Archeological Sur- 
veyor and Reporter to Government, Western India. Royal 4to, pp. viii. and 
138, with 63 Photographic Plates ; half bound. 1878. £2, 28, § 

REPORT ON THE BUDDHIST CAVE TEMPLES AND THEIR 
INSORIPTIONS; containing Views, Plans, Sections, and 
Elevation of Facades of Cave Temples ; Drawings of 
Architectural and Mythological Sculptures ; Facsimiles 
of Inscriptions, oe ; with Dee ee ee 
Text, and Translations of Inscriptions, &c., &c. By 
James Burgess, LL.D., F.R.G.S., &c. Royal 4to, pp. 2Vols, 1883. £6, 6s. 
x. and 140, with 86 Plates and Woodcuts ; half-boung. 

REPORT ON ELURA CAVE TEMPLES, AND THE BRAHMANI- 

CAL AND JAINA CAVES IN WESTERNINDIA. Ly James 
Burgess, LL.D., F.R.G.8., &c. Royal 4to, pp. ‘viii. 
and 90, with 66 Plates and Woodcuts ; half-bound. / 


BURMA.—THE British BurMA GAZETTEER. Compiled by Major H. R. Spearman, 
under the direction of the Government of India. 2 vols, 8vo, pp. 764 and 878, 
with 11 Photographs, cloth. 1880. £2, 10s. 


BURMA,—History or. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, page 70, 


BURNE,—SHRoPSHIRE Fouk-Lorg. <A Sheaf of Gleanings. Edited by Charlotte S. 
Burne, from the Collections of Georgina F. Jackson. Part I. Demy 8vo, pp. 
xvi.-176, wrapper. 1883. 7s, 6d. 


BURNELL.—ELEMENTS OF SouTH INDIAN PaLZocRapuy, from the Fourth to the 
Seventeenth Century a.D., being an Introduction to the Study of South Indian 
Inscriptions and MSS. By A. C. Burnell. Second enlarged and improved 
Edition. 4to, pp. xiv. and 148, Map and 35 Plates, cloth. 1878, £2,12s, 6d. 


BURNELL.—A CuassirIuD INDEX TO THE SANSKRIT MSS. IN THE PALACE AT 
TANJORE. Prepared for the Madras Government, By A.C. Burnell, Ph.D., &c., 
&c. 4to, stiff wrapper. Part I, pp. iv.-80, Vedic and Technical Literature. 
Part II., pp. iv.-80, Philosophy and Law. Part IIL, Drama, Epics, Purinas, and 
Zantras; Indices. 1879. 10s. each. 


BURNEY.—TuE Boys’ Manual oF SEAMANSHIP AND GUNNERY, compiled for the use 
of the Training-Ships of the Royal Navy. By Commander C. Burney, R.N., 
F.R.G.S., Superintendent of Greenwich Hospital School. Seventh Edition, Ap- 

roved by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to be used in the Training: 
hips of the Royal Navy. Crown 8vo, pp. xxii, and 352, with numerous Iilus- 
trations, cloth. 1879. 6s. 


BUBNEY.—Tue Youna SzaMan’s Manual AND RicceEr’s GuipeE. By Commander 
C. Burney, R.N., F.R.G.8. Sixth Edition. Revised and corrected. Approved 
by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, Crown 8vo. pp. xxxviii, and ~~~ 

oth, With 200 Illustrations and 16 Sheets of Signals, 1878, 7s. 6d. 
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BURTON,—Captarx Rionarp F. Burton's HanpBook ror OveRLaxp ExpEeprryone ; 
being an English Edition of the ‘Prairie Traveller,” s Handbook for Overland 
Expeditions, With Iluatrations and Itineraries of the Principal Routes between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific, anda Map. By Captain Randolph B. Marcy (now 
General a Chief of the Staff, Army of the Potomac). Edited, with Notes, by 
Captain Richard F. Burton. Crown 8vo, pp. 270, numerous Woodcuts, Itinera- 
ries, and Map, cloth. 1863. 6s, 6d. : 

BUTLER, —EREWHON ; or, Over the Range. By Samuel Butler. Seventh Edition. 
Orown 8vo, pp. xii. and 244, cloth. 1884. 5s, 


BUTLER,—THE FAIR Haven. A Work in Defehce of the Miraculous Element in 
Our Gord's Ministry upon Earth, beth as against Rationalistic Impugners and 
certain Orthodox Defenders. By the late John Pickard Owen. With a Memoir 
of the Author by William Bickersteth Owen. By Samuel Butler. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo, pp. x. and 248, cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 

BUTLER,—§IFE AND Hasit. By Samuel Butler, Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 
pp. x. and 308, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

BUTLER.—EvoLution, OLD AND NEw; or, The Theories of Buffon, Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin, and Lamarck, as compared with that of Mr. Charles Darwin. By Samuel 
Butler. Second Edition, with an Appendix and Index. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 
430, cloth. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

BUTLER.—Unoonscious Mumory: A Comparison between the Theory of Dr. Ewald 
Hering, Professor of Physiology at the University of Prague, and the ‘‘ Philosophy 
of the Unconscious ”’ of Dr. Edward von Hartmann. With Translations from these 
Authors, and Preliminary Chapters bearing on ‘‘ Life and Habit,” ‘‘ Evolution, 
New and Old,” and Mr. Charles Darwin’s edition of Dr. Krause’s ‘‘ Erasmus 
Darwin.” By Samuel Butler, Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 288, cloth. 1880. 7s, 6d. 


BUTLER.—ALPS AND SANCTUARIES OF PIEDMONT AND THE CANTON TICINO. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated by Charles Gogin, H. F. Jones, and the Author. By Samuel 
Butler. Foolscap 4to, pp. viii. and 376, cloth. 1882. 21s. 

BUTLER,—SELECTIONS FROM HIS PREVIOUS Works, with Remarks on Mr. G. J. 
Romanes’ recent work, ‘‘ Mental Evolution in Animals,” and ‘‘A Psalm of 
Montreal.” By Samuel Butler. Crown 8vo, pp. viii, and 326, cloth. 1884. 7s. 6d. 

BUTLER.—Tux Sranisn Teacuer AND ConLoquiaL Parase-Boox. An Easy and 
Agreeable Method of acquiring a Speaking Knowledge of the Spanish Language. 
By Francis Butler. Feap. 8vo, pp. xviii, and 240, half-roan. 2s. 6d. 

BUTLER.—HUNGARIAN POEMS AND FABLES FOR ENGLISH READERS. Selected and 
Translated by E. D. Butler, of the British Museum ; with Illustrations by A. G. 
Butler. Foolscap, pp. vi, and 88, limp cloth. 1877. 2s. 

BUTLER,—THE LEGEND OF THE WonDROUS Hunt. Dy John Arany. With a few 
Miscellaneous Pieces and Folk-Songs. Translated from the Magyar by E. D. 
Butler, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 70. Limp cloth. 2s. 6d. 

CAITHNESS.—Srrious Lerrers TO SERIOUS FRIENDS. By the Countess of Caith- 
ness, Authoress of “‘ Old Truths in a New Light.” Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 352, 
cloth. ~ 1877. 7s. 6d. 

GAITHNESS.—LEcTURES ON POPULAR AND ScrentIFIO SuBJECcTS. By the Earl of 
Caithness, F.R.S. Delivered at various times and places. Second enlarged 
Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1879, 2s. 6d. 

CALCUTTA REVIEW.—SELECTIONS FROM Nos, 1.-XXXVIL 5s. each. 

CALDER.—TuHE Comine Era. By A. Culder, Officer of the Legion of Honour, and 
Author of ‘‘ The Man of the Future.” 8vo, pp. 422, cloth. 1879, 10s. 6d. 

CALDWELL.—A CoMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE DRAVIDIAN OB SouTH INDIAN 
FaMILy oF LANGuAGES. By the Rev. R. Caldwell, LL.D. A second, corrected, 
and enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. 804, cloth. 1875. 28s. 

CALENDARS OF STATE PAPERS, List on application. 
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CALL.—REVERBERATIONS. Revised. With a chapter from My Autobiography. 
By W. M. W. all, M.A., Cambridge, Author of “Lyra Hellenica” and 
= Golden Histories.” Crown 8v0, pp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1875. 4s. 6d. 


CALLAWAY,—Nozsery TALES, TRADITIONS, AND Histories oF THE ZuLUS. In 
their own words, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon 
Callaway, M.D. Vol. I., 8vo, pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. 1868 16s. 


CALLAWAY.—TuE Rexicious SYSTEM OF THE AMAZULU. — 

Part I.—Unkulunkulu ; or, The Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a aaa 
tion into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. &vo, pp 
128, sewed. 1868, 4s. 


Part II.—Amatongo ; or, Ancestor-Worship as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words, ‘with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, MLD. 8vo, pp. 127, sewed. 1869. 4s. 

Part III.—Izinyanga Zokubula ; or, Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, 
in their own words, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo, pp. 150, sewed. 1870. 4s. 


Part IV.—On Medical Magic and Witchcraft. 8vo, pp. 40, sewed, 1s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY (Transactions). Vol. I, from 1872-1880. 
oo YO) Be xvi.-420, wrapper. 1881. 15s, Vol. II., for 1881 and 1882. 8vo, pp. 
86, wrapper. 1883. 12s 


siren —L’Eco ITALIANO ; a “Practical Guide to Ttalian Conversation. By E. 
-Camerini. With a Vocabulary. 12mo, pp. 98, cloth. 1860. 4s, 6d. 


CAMPBELL.—THE GOSPEL OF THE WoRLD’s DIVINE OrnER. By Douglas Cump- 
bell. New Edition. Revised. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 364, cloth. 1877, 4s. 6d. 


CANDID EXAMINATION OF THEISM. By Physicus, Post 8vo, pp. xviii. and 198, 
cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 


CANTICUM CANTICORUM, reproduced in facsimile, from the Scriverius copy in the 
British Museum. ‘With an Historical and Bibliographical Introduction by I. Ph. 
Berjeau. Folio, pp. 36, with 16 Tables of Illustrations, vellum. 1860. £2, 28 


CAREY.—THt PAST, THE PRESENT, AND THE FUTURE. By H.C. Carey. Second 
Edition. 8vo, pp. "474, cloth. 1856. 10s. 6d. 


CARLETTI.—History oF THE Conquest oF Tunis, Translated by J. T. Carletti. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 40, cloth. 1883. 2s. 6d. 


CARNEGY.—NOTES ON THE LAND TENURES AND REVENUE ASSESSMENTS OF UPPER 
InpDIA. By P, Carnegy. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 136, and forms, cloth. 1874. 6s. 


CATHERINE II,, MEMOIRS OF THE EMPRESS. Written by herself. With a Preface 
by ah Herzen. Trans, from the French, 12mo, pp. xvi. and 352, bds, 1859, 
8. 


CATLIN.—O-KEE-Pa. A Religious Ceremony; and other Customs of the Mandans. 
By ea With 13 coloured Illustrations. Small 4to, pp. vi. and 52, 
cloth. ‘ 8. 


CATLIN.—THE LIFTED AND SUBSIDED Rocks oF AMERICA, with their Influence on 
the Oceanic, Atmospheric, and Land Currents, and the Distribution of Races. 
By George Catlin, With2Maps, Cr. 8vo, pp. xii. and 238, cloth. 1870. 6s. 6d. 


CATLIN.—SxHour your MovuTH AND SAVE rouR Lirz. By George Catlin, Author of 
“* Notes of Travels amongst the North American Indians,” &c., &o. With 29 Mlus- 
trations from Drawings by the Author. Eighth Edition, considerably enlarged, 
Crown 8vo, pp. 106, cloth. 1882. 2s, 6d. 


CAXTON.—TueE BIOGRAPHY AND TYPOGRAPHY OF. See BLADES. 
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CAXTON CELEBRATION, 1877.—CaTaLoGuk OF THE LoaN COLLECTION oF ANTI- 
QUITIES, OURIOSITIES, AND APPLIANCES CONNECTED WITH THE ART OF PRINTING. 
Edited by G. Bullen, F.8.A. Post 8vo, pp. xx. and 472, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CAZELLES,—OvTLINE OF THE EVOLUTION-PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. W. E. Cazelles. 
Translated from the French by the Rev. O. B. Frothingham. Crown 8vo, pp. 
156, cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. 


CESNOLA.—SaLAMINTA (Cyprus). The History, Treasures, and Antiquities of Sa- 
lamis in the Island of Cyprus. By A. Palma di Cesnola, F.8.4., &c. With an 
Introduction by 8. Birch, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D.# Keeper of the Egyptian and Ori- 
ental*Antiquities in the British Museum. Royal 8vo, pp. xlviii. and 325, with 
upwards of 700 Illustrations and Map of Ancient Cyprus, cloth. 1882. 31s, 6d. 


CHALMERS,—Srructure or CHINESE CHARACTERS, under 300 Primary Forms 
after the Shwoh-wan, 100 a.D., and the Phonetic Shwoh-wan, 1833. By J. 
ChalmerseM.A., LL.D., A.B. Demy 8vo, pp. x. and 200, with two plates, limp 
cloth. 1882, 12s. 6d. 


CHAMBERLAIN.—Tue CLAssicaL PorTry oF THE JAPANESE. By Basil Hall 
Chamberlain, Author of ‘‘ Yeigo Henkaku, Ichirai,” Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 228, 
cloth. 1880. 7s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN, —CHLOROFORM AND OTHER ANZSTHETICS : Their History and Use dur- 
ing Childbirth. By John Chapman, M.D. 8vo, pp. 51, sewed. 1859. Is. 


CHAPMAN.—DrarrH@a AND CHOLERA: Their Nature, Origin, and Treatment 
through the Agency of the Nervous System. By John Chapman, M.D., 
M.R.C.P., M.R.C.S8. 8vo, pp. xix. and 248, cloth. 7s, 6d. 


CHAPMAN,—Mepicau Cuarity: its Abuses, and how to Remedy them. By John 
Chapman, M.D. 8vo, pp. viii. and 108, cloth. 1874, 2s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN.—Sea-SICKNESS, AND HOW TO PREVENT IT. An Explanation of its 
Nature and Successful Treatment, through the Agency of the Nervous System, 
by means of the Spinal Ice Bag ; with an Introduction on the General Principles 
of Neuro-Therapeutics. By John Chapman, M.D., M.R.C.P., M.R.C.8. Second 
Edition. 8vo, pp. viii. and 112, cloth. 1868. 3s. 


OHAPTERS on CHRISTIAN CATHOLICITY. By a Clergyman. 8vo, pp. 282, cloth. 
1878. 5s, 


CHARITABALI (THE), or, Instructive Biography. By Isvarachandra Vidyasa- 
gara. With a Vocabulary of all the Words occurring in the Text. By J. F. 
Blumhardt, Bengal Lecturer at the University College, London; and Teacher of 
Bengali for the Cambridge University. 12mo, pp. 174, cloth. 1864. 5s, The 
Vocabulary only, 2s. 6d. 


CHARNOCK.—A GLossaRY OF THE EssEx DIALECT. By Richard Stephen Charnock, 
Ph.D., F.S.A. Feap., pp. xii, and 64, cloth. 1880. 3s, 6d, 

CHARNOCK.—Prenomina; or, The Etymology of the Principal Christian Names 
of Great Britain and Ireland. By R. 8. Charnock, Ph.D., F.S.A. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 128, cloth. 1882. 6s. 


CHATTOPADHYAYA,—TuHE Yirrds; or, The Popular Dramas of Bengal. By N : 
Chattopadhyaya. Post 8vo, pp. 50, wrapper. 1882. 2s. 


CHAUCER SOCIETY.—Subscription, two guineas per annum. List of Publications 
on application. . 

CHILDERS.—A Pawi-ENGLIsH Dictionary, with Sanskrit Equivalents, and with 
numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by Robert Cesar 
Ohilders, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Imperial 8vo, double columns, pp. 
648, cloth. 1875. £3, 3s. 

CHILDERS.—TuE MAHAPARINIBBANASUTTA OF THE SuTTA PITaAKA. The Pali Text. 
Edited by the late Professor R. C, Childers, 8vo, pp. 72, limp cloth. 1878, 5s. 
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CHINTAMON.—A Commentary on THE TEXT OF THE BuAGavaD-GiTi ; or, The 
Discourse between Khrishna and Arjuna of Divine Matters A Sanskrit Philoso- 
hical Poem. With a few Introductory Papers. By Hurrychund Chintamon, 
olitical Agent to H. H, the Guicowar Mulhar Rao Maharajah of Baroda, Post 
8vo, pp. 118, cloth.. 1874. 6s. 


CHRONICLES ann MEMORIALS OF GREAT BRiTaIn AND IRELAND DURING THE 
MrippLE AGés. List on application. : 


CLARK.—MrcHaputa, THE CLOUD MESSENGER. Poem of Kalidasa. Translated 
by the late Rev. T. Clark, M.A. Feap. 8vo, pp. 64, wrapper. 1882, 1s, 


CLARK,—A FoRECAST OF THE RELIGION OF THE Future. Being Short Essays on 
some important Questions in Religious Philosophy. By W. W. Clark. Post 
8vo, pp. xii. and 238, cloth. 1879. 3s. 6d. 


CLARKE.—TEN GREAT RELIGIONS: An Essay in Comparative Theology By James 
Freeman Clarke. Demy 8vo, pp. x. and 528, cloth. 1871. 15s, 


CLARKE.—Ten Great Revictons. Part IL, A Comparison of all Religions, By 
J. F. Clarke. Demy 8vo, pp. xxviii,- 414, cloth. 1883. 10s, 6d. 


CLARKE.—THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE MEDITERRANEAN POPULATIONS, &c., in 
their Migrations and Settlements, Illustrated from Autonomous Coins, Gems, 
Inscriptions, &. By Hyde Clarke. 8vo, pp. 80, cloth. 1882. 5s. 


CLAUSEWITZ.—On War. By General Carl von Clausewitz. Translated by Colonel 
J. J. Graham, from the third German Edition. Three *olumes complete in one. 
Feap 4to, double columns, pp. xx. and 564, with Portrait of the author, cloth. 
1873. 10s. 6d. 

COKE.—CREEDS OF THE Day: or, Collated Opinions of Reputable Thinkers, By 
Henry Coke. In Three Series of Letters. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, pp. 302-324, 
cloth. 1883. 21s. 


COLEBROOKE.—Tue Lire AND MISCELLANEOUS Essays oF HENRY THOMAS COLE- 
BROOKE. The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E, Colebrooke, Bart., M.P. 3 vols, 
Vol. I. The Life. Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 492, with Portrait and Map, cloth. 
1873. 14s. Vols. II. and III. The Essays. A new Edition, with Notes by E. 
B. Cowell, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 544, and x. and 520, cloth. 1873. 283s. 


COLENSO.—Natat SERuoNs. <A Series of Discourses Preached in the Cathedral 
Church of St Peter’s, Maritzburg. By the Right Rev. John William Colenso, 
D.D., Bishop of Natal. 8vo, pp. viii, and 373, cloth. 1866. 7s. Gd. The Second 
Series. Crown 8vo, cloth. 1868. 5s. ; 

COLLINS. —A GRAMMAR AND LEXICON OF THE HEBREW LanauaGeE, Entitled Sefer 
Hassoham. By Rabbi Moseh Ben Yitshak, of England. Edited from a MS. in 
the Bodleian Library of Oxford, and colluted with a MS. in the Imperial Library 
of St. Petersburg, with Additions and Corrections, by G. W. Collins, M.A. Demy 
4to, pp. 112, wrapper. 1882. 7s. 6d. 


COLYMBIA.—Crown 8vo, pp. 260, cloth. 1873. 58 
“The book is amusing as well as clever."—Atheneum. ‘Many exceedingly humorous pas- 

sages.”"——Public Opinion. “Deserves to be read.”—Scoteman.  ‘‘ Neatly done.”—@raphic. 

“Very amusing,” —Hzaminer. 

COMTE.—A GENERAL View OF PosttivisM. By Auguste Comte. Translated by 
Dr. J. H. Bridges. 12mo, pp. xi. and 426, cloth. 1865. 8s. 6d. 

COMTE.—Taz CaTgcHISM OF PosITIVE RELIGION: Translated from the French of 
Auguste Comte. By Richard Congreve. Second Edition. Revised and Corrected, 
ae eee to the Second French Edition of 1874. Crown 8vo, pp. 316, cloth. 

‘a 8, a] 


COMTE.—Tax Ect OrRcvLars or AvausTz Oomrg. Translated from the French, 
under the auspices of R. Congreve. Feap. 8vo, pp. iv. and90, cloth. 1882. 1s. 6d, - 
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OOMTE.—Pretmimary DIscoursE ON THE Positive Spirit. Prefixed to the 

_“Praité Philosophique d’Astronomie Populaire.” By M. Auguste Comte. 
ewe by W. M. W. Call, M.A., Camb. Crown 8vo, pp. 154, cloth. 1883. 
s. 6d. 


COMTE, —Tux Posrrrve ParLosopuy of Avcuste Cos. Translated and condensed 
by Harriet Martineau. 2 vols. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth. Vol. 1., pp. xxiv. 
and 400; Vol. IL, pp: xiv. and 468, 1875. 25s. 


CONGREVE. —Tuz Roman Empire oF THE WEST. Four Lectures delivered at the 
Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh, February 1855, by Richard Congreve, M.A. 
8vo, Pp. 176, cloth. 185). 4s. 

CONGREVE.—ELIzABETH OF ENGLAND. Two Lectures delivered at the Philosophi- 
cal Institution, Edinburgh, January 1862. By Richard Congreve. 18mo, pp. 114, 
sewed. 1862. 2a 6d. 


CONTOPOUBOS.— A Lexicon or Moprrn Grark-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH MODERN 
Gags. By N. Contopoulos. Part I. Modern Greek-English. Part II. English 
Modern Greek. 8vo, pp. 460 and 582, cloth. 1877. 27s. 


CONWAY.—Tue SacreD AntHoLoGy: A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. Collected 
Se a anome D. Conway. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 480, 
th. . 3. 


CONWAY.—IpoLts aND IDEALS. With an Essay on Christianity. By Moncure D. 
Conway, M.A., Author of ‘The Eastern Pilgrimage,” &c. Crown 8vo, pp. 362, 
cloth. 1877. 5s. ® 


CONWAY.—EMERSON AT HOME AND ABROAD. See English and Foreign Philoso- 
phical Library. 


CONWAY.—TraveELs IN SOUTH KENSINGTON. By M. D. Conway. Illustrated. 
8vo, pp. 234, cloth. 1882. 12s, 

Conrents.—The South Kensington Museum—Decorative Art and Architecture in England 
—Bedford Park. 

COOMARA SWAMY.—THe DarTHavansa; or, The History of the Tooth Relic of 
Gotama Buddha, in Pali verse. Edited, with an English Translation, by Mutu 
Coomara Swamy, F.R.A.8. Demy 8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. glish 
Translation. With Notes. pp. 100. 6s. 

COOMARA SWAMY.—Surra Nipata; or, Dialogues and Discourses of Gotama 
Buddha (2500 years old). Translated from the original Pali. With Notes and 


Introduction. By Mutu Coomara Swamy, F.R.A.8. Crown 8vo, pp, xxxvi. and 
160, cloth. 1874. 6s. 


CORNELIA. A Novel. Post 8vo, pp. 250, boards, 1863. 1s. 6d. 


COTTA.—GEOLOGY AND History. A Popular Exposition of all that is known of the 
Earth and its Inhabitants in Pre-historic Times. By Bernhard Von Cotta, Pro- 
fessor of Geology at the Academy of Mining, Freiberg, in Saxony. 12mo, pp. 
iv, and 84, cloth. 1865, 2s, 


COUSIN,—Tue PHILOSOPHY OF Kant. Lectures by Victor Cousin. Translated from 
the French. To which is added a Biographical and Oritical Sketch of Kant’s 
a ne By A. G. Henderson. Large post 8vo, pp. .xciv. and 194, 
clo . 6s. 


COUSIN, —ELEMENTS OF PsYcHOLoGy : included in a Critical Examination of Locke’s 
Essay on the Human Understanding, and in additional pieces. Translated from 
the French of Victor Cousin, with an Introduction and Notes. By Caleb 8. 
Henry, D.D, Fourth improved Edition, revised according to the Author’s last 

’ gorrections. Orown 8vo, pp. 568, cloth. 1871. 8s. 

COWELL,—A Sxort Inrropvcrion ro tHE OrDINARY Praxnit or tae Sansxnir 
Drauas, With a List of Common Irregular Prikrit Words. By E. B. Cowell, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge, and Hon. LL.D. of the 
University of Edinbérgh. Crown 8vo, pp. 40, limp cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. 
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COWELL, —Praknita-PRAKAsA; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, with the 
Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha; the firat ager Edition of the Original 
Text, with various Readings froma collection of Six MSS. in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society and the East India 
House ; with Copious Notes, an English Translation, and Index of Prakrit Words. 
to which is prefixed an Easy Introduction to Prakrit Grammar, By Edward 
Byles Cowell, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. 

ew Edition, with New Preface, Additions, and Corrections, Second Issue, 
8vo, pp. xxxi. and 204, cloth. 1868, 14s. 


OOWELL.— Tur SARVADARSANA SAMGRAHA, See Triibner’s Oriental Serieg. 


ct aa ale By Percy Tunnicliff Cowley, Demy 8vo, pp. 104, cloth, 
. 5s. 


ORAIG.—Tux Irish Lanp LaBour Question, Illustrated in the History of Rala- 
hine and Co-operative Farming, By E. T. Craig. Crown 8vo, pp. eii, and 202, 
cloth, 1882. 2s. 6d. Wrappers, 2s. 


CRANBROOK.—Crepisiit1a ; or, Discourses on Questions of Christian Faith. By 
the Rev. James Cranbrook, Edinburgh. Reissue, Post 8vo, pp. iv. and 190, 
cloth. 1868, 3s. 6d. 

CRANBROOK, —Tue FouNDERS OF CHRISTIANITY ; or, Discourses upon the Origin 
of the Christian Religion. By the Rev. James Cranbrook, Edinburgh. Post 8vo, 
pp. xii. and 324. 1868. 6s. 

ORAVEN.—THE PopuLaR DICTIONARY IN ENGLISH AND INDUSTANI, AND HINDU- 
STANI AND ENGLISH. With a Number of Useful Tables. Compiled by the 
Rev. T. Craven, M.A. 18mo; pp. 430, cloth. 1881. 3s. 6d. 


CRAWFORD, — RECOLLECTIONS OF TRAVEL IN NEW ZEALAND AND AUSTRALIA. B 
James Coutts Crawford, F.G.S8,, Resident Magistrate, Wellington, &c.,kc. Wit 
Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, pp. xvi, and 468, cloth, 1880, 18s, 

CROSLAND.—Apparitions ; An Essay explanatory of Old Facts and a New Theory. 
To which are added Sketches and Adventures. By Newton Crosland. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 166, cloth. 1873, 2s. 6d. 


CROSLAND.—Pita: Essays AND SKETCHES GRAVE AND Gay, with some Verses 
and Illustrations, By Newton Crosland. Crown 8vo, pp. 310, cloth. 1881, 5s, 


OROSLAND.—THE New PRINCIPIA ; or, The Astronomy of the Future. An Essay 
Explanatory of a Rational System of the Universe. By N. Crosland, Author of 
** Pith,” &c. Foolscap 8vo, pp, 88, cloth limp elegant, gilt edges. 1884, 2s. 6d. 


CROSS.—Hesprripes. The Occupations, Relaxations, and Aspirations of a Life. 
By Launcelot Cross, Author of ‘‘ Characteristics of Leigh Hunt,” ‘* Brandon 
Tower,” ‘‘ Business,” &c, Demy 8vo, pp. iv.-486, cloth, 1883, 10s. 6d. 

CUMMINS.—A GRAMMAR OF THE OLD Frigsic Lancuace, By A. H. Cummins, 
A.M. Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 76, cloth. 1881. 3s. 6d. 

CUNNINGHAM.—THE ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY of INDIA. I, The Buddhist Period, 
including the Canpages of Alexander and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. B 
Alexander Cunningham, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Retired). Wit 
13 Maps, 8vo, pp. xx. and 590, cloth. 1870, £1, 8s. 

CUNNINGHAM.—Tuer Stupa or BHARHUT; A Buddhist Monument ornamented with 
numerous Sculptures illustrative of Buddhist Legend and History in the Third 
Century B.0. By Alexander Cunningham, 0.8.1, C.LE., Maj.-Gen., R.E. (B.R.), 
Dir.-Gen, Archwol. Survey of India, Royal 8vo, pp. viii, and 144, with 67 Plates, 
cloth. 1879. £3, 3s. 


CUNNINGHAM. —ArcuZoLogicaL Survey or Inpra, Reports from 1862-80. By 
A. Cunningham, C.8.1., C.1.E., Major-General, R.E. (Bengal Retired), Director- 
General, Archeological Survey of India, ‘With numerous Plates, cloth, Vols. I.- 
XI. 10s. each. (Except Vols, VII., VIII., and [X., and also Vola, XII., XIIL, 

’ KIV., XV. and XVI, which are 12s, each.) 
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CUSHMAN,—Cxaritorrs Cusuman: Her Letters and Memories of her Tafé. 
Edited by her friend, Emma Stebbins. Square 8vo, pp, viii. and 308, cloth. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. 1879. 12s, 6d. 

. OUST.—Lanauaces or THE Hast Inpies, See Triibner’s Oriental Series, 

CUST.—LINGUISTIO AND ORIENTAL Essays. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

CUST.—Lanauaces OF AFRICA. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

CUST.—Prorunss oF INDIAN Lirz, Sketched with the Pen from 1852 to 1881. By 
R. N. Cust, late I.C.8., Hon. Sec, Royal Asiatic Society. Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 
346, cloth. With Maps. 1881. 7s. 6d. io 

DANA, * A TExt-Book oF GEoLoay, designed for Schools and Academies. By James 
D, Dana, LL.D., Professor of Geology, &c., at Yale College. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, pp. vi. and 354, cloth. 1876, 10s, 

DANA.—Manvau or GroLoey, treating of the Principles of the Science, with special 
-Referencegio American Geological History; for the use of Colleges, Academies, 
and Schools of Science. By James D. Dana, LL.D, Illustrated by a Chart of the 
World, and over One Thousand Figures, 8vo, pp. xvi. and 800, and Chart, ol, 21s. 

DANA.— THE GroLoaican Story Brrerty Top. An Introduction to Geology for 
the General Reader and for Beginners in the Science. By J. D. Dana, LLD. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. xii. and 264, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

DANA,—A System or MINERALOGY. Descriptive Mineralogy. comprising the most 
Recent Discoveries. By J. D. Dana, aided by G. J. Brush. Fifth Edition, re- 
written and enlarged, wd illustrated with upwards of 600 Woodcuts, with three 
Appendixes and Corrections. Royal 8vo, pp. xlviii. and 892, cloth. £2, 2s. 

DANA.—A Text Book OF MINERALOGY. With an Extended Treatise on Crystallo- 
grapby and Physical Mineralogy. By E. 8. Dana, on the Plan and with the 
Co-operation of Professor J. D. Dana. Third Edition, revised. Over 800 Wood- 
cuts and 1 Coloured Plate. 8vo, pp. viii. and 486, cloth. 1879, 18s. 

DANA.—Manvuat OF MINERALOGY AND LITHOLOGY; Containing the Elements of 
the Science of Minerals and Rocks, for the Use of the Practical Mineralogist and 
Geologist, and for Instruction in Schools and Culleges. By J.D. Dana. Fourth 
Edition, rearranged and rewritten. Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, Crown 
8vo, pp. viii, and 474, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 


DATES anp Data RELATING TO RELIGIOUS ANTHROPOLOGY AND BIBLICAL ARCHA- 
oLoGY. (Primeval Period.) 8vo, pp. viii. and 106, cloth, 1876. 5s. 


DAUDET,—Lurrers FROM MY MiLL. From the French of Alphonse Daudet, by 
Mary Corey. Feap. 8vo, pp. 160. 1880. Cloth, 3s.; boards, 2s, 

DAVIDS.—Buppuist BirtH Stories. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

DAVIES.—Hinnvu PHILOSOPAY. 2 vols. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

DAVIS.—NARRATIVE OF THE NoRTH PoLaR EXPEDITION, U.S. Suip Polaris, Cap- 
tain Charles Francis Hall Commanding. Edited under the direction of the Hon. 
G. M. Robeson, Secretary of the Navy, by Rear-Admiral C, H. Davis, U.S.N. 
Third Edition. With numerous Steel and Wood Engravings, Photolithographs, 
and Maps. 4to, pp. 696, cloth, 1881. £1, 8s. 

DAY.—THb PREHISTORIC USE OF IRON AND STEEL; with Observations on certain 
matter ancillary thereto. By St. John V. Day, C.E., F.R.S.E., &. Svo, pp. 
xxiv. and 278, cloth. 1877. 12s. ne 

DE FLANDRE. —Monocrams oF THREE OR More LETTERS, DESIGNED AND DRAWN 
on Stonz. By C. De Flandre, F.S.A. Scot., Edinburgh. With Indices, showing 
the place and style or period of every Monogram, and of each individual Letter. 
4to, 42 Plates, cloth. 1880, Large paper, £7, 7s. ; small paper, £3, 3s. 

DELBRUCK.-—INTRODUCTION TO THE StuDy or Lana@uaGE: A Critical Survey of the 
History and Methods of Comparative Philology of the Indo-European Languages. 
By B. Delbriick. Authorised Translation, with a Preface by the Author. 8vo, 

’ pp. 156, cloth. 1882. 5s. Sewed, 4s, 

BR 
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DELEPIERRE,—Huistorne L1TTERAIRE Dus Fous, Par Octave Delepierre, Crowt 
8vo, pp. 184, cloth. 1860. 5s. 

DELEPIERRE.—MACARONEANA ANDRA; overum Nouveaux Mélanges de Literature 
aaa ee Par Octave Delepierre, Small 4to, pp, 180, printed by Whitting- 

ham, and handsomely bound in the Roxburghe style. 1862. 10s. 6d. 


DELEPTERRE.— ANALYSE DES TRAVAUX DE LA& SocreTe DES PHILOBIBLON DE LON- 
DRES. Par Octave Delepierre. Small 4to, pp. viii. and 134, bound in the Rox- 
burghe style. 1862. 10s. 6d. 

DELEPIERRE. —REvvE ANALYTIQUE DES OvvRaGes Ecrits xn Cenrons, depuis les 
Temps Anciens, jusqu’au xix!¢me Siecle, Par un Bibliophile Belge. Sntall 4to, 
pp. 508, stiff covers. 1868. £1, 10s. 

DELEPIERRE,—TABLEAU DE LA LITTERATURE DU CENTON, CHEZ LES ANCIENS ET OHEZ 
LES MODERNES. Par Octave Delepierre. 2 vols, small 4to, pp. 324 and S18. 
Paper cover, 1875. £1, 1s. 0 

DELEPIERRE.—TEn¥reR: Essai Philosophique et Historique sur les Légendes de 
la Vie Future. Par Octave Delepierre. Crown 8vo, pp. 160, paper Wrapper. 
1876. 6s. Only 250 copies printed. 

DENNYS.—A HanDBOOK OF THE CANTON VERNAOULAR OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE. 
Being a Series of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Business Purposes, By 
N. B. Dennys, M.R.A.S., &. Royal 8vo, pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 1874. 30s, 

DENNYS.—A HanpDBOOK OF MALAy COLLOQUIAL, a8 spoken in Singapore, being a 
Series of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Business Purposes. By N. B. 
Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S.,M.R.A.S. Impl. 8vo, pp. vi. and 204, cloth. 1878. 21s. 


DENNYS,—TuHE FoLK-LORE OF CHINA, AND ITS AFFINITIES WITH THAT OF THE 
ARYAN AND SEMITIC Races. By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., M.B.A.S. 
8vo, pp. 166, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 


DE VALDES.—See VALpEs. 


DE VINNE.—TueE INVENTION OF PRINTING: A Collection of Texts and Opinions. 
Description of Early Prints and Playing Curds, the Block-Books of the Fifteenth 
Century, the Legend of Lourens Janszoon Coster of Haarlem, and the Works of 
John Gutenberg and his Associates. Illustrated with Fac-similes of Early Types 
and Woodcuts. By Theo. L. De Vinne. Second Edition. In royal 8vo, clegently 
printed, and bound in cloth, with embossed portraits, and a multitude of Fac- 
similes and Illustrations, 1877. £1, 1s. 

DICKSON.— Wao was ScOTLAND’s FIRST PRINTER? Ane Compendious and breue’ 

-Tractate, in Commendation of Androw Myllar, Compylit be Robert Dickson 
F.S.A. Scot. Feap. 8vo, pp. 24, parchment wrapper, 1881. 1s, i< 


DOBSON.—MonoGRAPH OF THE ASIATIC CHIROPTERA, and Catalogue of the Species 
of Bats in the Collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. By G. E. Dobson, 
M.A., M.B., FLLS., &. 8vo, pp. viii. and 228, cloth. 1876. 12s. 


D'ORSEY.—A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF PORTUGUESE AND ENGLISH, exhibiting in a 
Series of Exercises, in Double Translation, the Idiomatic Structure of both Lan- 
guages, a8 now written and spoken, Adapted to Ollendorft’s System by the Rev. 
Alexander J. D. D’Orsey, of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and Lecturer on 
Public Reading and Speaking at King’s College, Loudon. Third Edition. 12mo, 
pp. viii. and 298, cloth. 1868. 7s. ; 


DOUGLAS.—Cxinesk-ENGLISH DICTIONARY OF THE VERNACULAR OR SPOKEN LAN- 
GUAGE OF AMOyY, with the principal variations of the Chang-Chew and Chin- 
Chew Dialects. By the Rev. Carstairs aha M.A, LL.D., Glasg., Misaio 
of the Presbyterian Church in England. High quarto, double columns, pp. 6 
cloth. 1873, £3, 3s. 

DOUGLAS,—Catsesy LANcuace AND Litgratone. -Two Lectures delivered at the 


Royal Institution, by R. K. Douglas, of the British Museum, and Professor of 
Chinese at King’s College. Crown 8vo, pp. 118, cloth, 4875," 5a, yahene 
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DOUGLAS.—Tar Lirs ov Jencuiz KHAN. Translated from the Chinese, With an 
Introduction.' By Robert K. Douglas, of the British Museum, and Professor of 
Chinese at King’s College. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxvi, and 106, cloth. 1877. 5s 


DOUSE.—Garimm’s Law. A Study; or, Hints towards an Explanation of the so- 
called ‘‘ Lautverschiebung ;” to which are added some Remarks on the Primitive 
Indo-European K, and several Appendices, By T. Le Marchant Douse, 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 232, cloth, 1876. 10s, 6d. 


a or Hinpu Mrruotoay, &c. See Triibner’s Oriental 

eres, fied 

DOWSON.—A GRamMAR OF THE URDU on Hinpostant Lanauacs. By John Dow- 
son, M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindistani, Staff eek” Sandhurst, Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 264, with 8 Plates, cloth. 1872. 10s. 6d. 


DOWSON.—A HinpisraniI Exercisk Book; containing a Series of Passages and 
Extract adapted for Translation into Hindistini. By John Dowson, M.R.A.S., 
Professor of Hindistani, Staff College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo, pp. 100, limp 
clofh. 1872. 2s. 6d. 


DUNCAN.—GroarapPHy OF INDIA, comprising a Descriptive Outline of all India, 
and a Detailed Geographical, Commercial, Social, and Political Account of each 
of its Provinces. With Historical Notes. By George Duncan. Tenth Edition 
(Revised and Corrected to date from the latest Official Information). 18mo, pp. 
viii, and 182, limp cloth. 1880. Ils. 6d. - 


DUSAR.—A GRAMMAR®F THE GERMAN LANGUAGE; with Exercises. By P. Friedrich 
Dusar, First German Master in the Military Department of Cheltenham College. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 208, cloth. 1879. 4s. 6d. 


DUSAR.—A GRAMMATICAL COURSE OF THE GERMAN LANGuaGE. By P. Friedrich 
Dusar. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 134, cloth. 1883. 3s. 6d. 


DYMOCK.—THE VEGETABLE MATERIA MEDICA OF WESTERN INDIA, By W. 
Dymock, Surgeon-Major Bombay Army, &c. &. To be completed in four parts, 
8vo, Part L, pp. 160; Part II., pp. 168; wrappers, 4s. each, 


EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY.—Subscription, one guinea per annum. ztra 
Series. Subscriptions—Small paper, one guinea; large paper, two guineas, per 
annum. List of publications on application. 


EASTWICK. —Kurrap Arroz (the Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulavi 
Hafizu’d-din. A New Edition of the Hinddstani Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwick, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
MBAS. Professor of Hindastani at Haileybury College. Imperial 8vo, pp. 
xiv. and 319, cloth. Reissue, 1867, 18s, 


EASTWICK,—THE GULISTAN. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, 


EBERS.—TuHEe Emperor. A Romance. By Georg Ebers. Translated from the 
German by Clara Bell. In two volumes, 16mo, pp. iv. 319 and 322, eloth. 1881. 
7s. 6d. 


EBERS.—A Question : The Idyl of a Picture by his friend, Alma Tadema. Related 
by Georg Kbers. From the German, by Mary J. SarrorD. 16mo, pp. 125, with 
Frontispiece, cloth, 1881. 4s. 

ECHO (DeutsoHss). Tue German Ecoo. A Faithful Mirror of German Conver- 
sation. By Ludwig Wolfram. With a Vocabulary. By Henry P. Skelton. 
Post 8vo, pp. 130 and 70, cloth. 1863. 3s. 

ECHO FRANCAIS. A Practicat GuIDE TO CONVERSATION. By Fr. de la Fruston. 
With acomplete Vocabulary. By Anthony Maw Border. Post 8vo, pp. 120 and 
72, cloth. 1860, 3s. 

ECO ITALIANO (L’). A Practicat GUIDE TO ITALIAN CONVERSATION. By Eugene 
Camerini, With acomplete Vocabulary. By Henry P. Skelton, Post 8vo, pp. 
vi., 128, and 98, cloth. 1860, 48. 6d. 
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ECO DE MADRID. Tur Ecnoor Maprip. A Practical Guide to Spanish Con- 
versation, By J. E. Hartzenbusch and Henry Lemming. With a complete 
Vocabulary, containing copious Explanatory Kemarks. By Henry Lemming. 
Post 8vo, pp. xii, 144, and 83, cloth. 1860. 5s. 


ECKSTEIN.—Prusias: A Romance of Ancient Rome under the Republic. By 
Ernst Eckstein. From the German by Clara Bell, Two vols., 16mo, pp. 356 
and 336, cloth. 1884. 7s. 6d.; paper, 5s. ‘ 


EDDA Szmunpar Hinns Fropa. The Edda of Semund the Learned. Translated 
from the Old Norse, by Benjamin Thorpe. Complete in 1 vol. feap. 8vo, PP, viii, 
and 152, and pp. viii. and 170, cloth. 1866. 7s. 6d. 


EDKINS.—Cu1Nna’s PLACE IN PHILOLOGY. An attempt to show that the Languages 
of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. Joseph Edkins. Crown 
8vo, pp. xxiii, and 403, cloth, 1871. 10s. 6d. 


6 
EDKINS.—INTRODUOTION TO THR STUDY OF THE CHINESE CuanaotERs, By J. Edkins, 
D.D., Peking, China. Royal 8vo, pp. 340, paper boards. 1876. 188. © 


EDKINS.—Reticion in Cutna. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, 
Vol. VIII., or Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


EDKINS.—CHINESE BUDDHISM. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


EDWARDS.—Memorrs or LIBRARIES, together with a Practical Handbook of Library 
Economy. By Edward Edwards. Numerous Illustrations. “ vols. royal 8vo, cloth. 
Vol. i. pp. xxviii, and 841; Vol. ii. pp. xxxvi. and 1104, 1859. £2, 8s. 

Ditto, large paper, imperial 8vo, cloth. £4, 4s. 


EDWARDS.—CHAPTERS OF THE BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 
1629-1863, With an Appendix relating to the Unpublished Chronicle ‘‘ Liber de 
Hyda.” By Edward Edwards, 8vo, pp. 180, cloth. 1864. 6s. 

Ditto, large paper, royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


EDWARDS. —LIBRARIES AND FOUNDERS OF LIBPARIES. By Edward Edwards. §8vo, 
pp. xix. and 506, cloth. 1865, 18s. 
Dito, large paper, imperial 8vo, cloth. £1, 10s. 


EDWARDS,—F REE Town Lisrarie£s, their Formation, Management, and History in 
Britain, France, Germany, and America. Together with Brief Notices of Book 
Collectors, and of the respective Places of Deposit of their Surviving Collections. 
By Edward Edwards, 8vo, pp. xvi. and 634, cloth. 1869. 21s. 


EDWARDS.—LIvES OF THE FOUNDERS OF THE BRITISH MusEUM, with Notices of its 
Chief Augmentors and other Benefactors, 1570-1870. By Edward Edwards, 
With Illustrations anc Plans. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xii. and 780, cloth. 1870. 30s. 


EDWARDES.—See ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Vol. XVII. 


EGER AND GRIME.—An Early English Romance. Edited from Bishop Percy’s 
Folio Manuscripts, about 1650 a.p. By John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late 
Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., 
i ay ars oe 4to, large paper, half bound, Roxburghe style, pp. 


EGERTON.—Svussex FoLK AND Sussex Ways. Stray Studies in the Wealden For- 


mation of Human Nature. By the Rev. J. Coker Egerton, M.A., Rector of Bur- 
wash. Orown 8vo, pp. 140, cloth. 1884, Qs, 


BGGELING.—See AucToRESs SANSERITI, Vols. IV. and V. 


EGYPTIAN GENERAL STAFF PUBLICATIONS :— 
PROVINCES OF THE Equator: Summary of Letters and Reports of the Governor- 
oy Part 1. 1874. Royal 8vo, pp. viii, and 90, stitched, with Map. 

. Be 
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EGYPTIAN GENERAL STAFF PUBLICATIONS—continued. 

GENERAL REPORT ON THE PROVINCE OF KoRDOFAN. Submitted to General C. P. 
Stone, Chief of the General Staff tian Army. By Major H. G. Prout, 
Corps of Engineers, Commanding Expedition of Reconnaisaance. Made at El- 
Obeiyad (Kordofan), March 12th, 1876. Royal 8vo, pp. 232, stitched, with 
6 Maps. 1877. 10s. 6d. 

REPORT ON THE SEIZURE BY THE ABYSSINIANS of the Geological and Mineralo- 
gical Reconnaissance Expedition attached to the General Staff of the Egyptian 
Army. By L. H. Mitchell, Chief of the Expedition. Containing an Account 
of the subsequent Treatment of the Prisoners and Final Release of the Com- 
Mander, Royal 8vo, pp. xii. and 126, stitched, with a Map. 1878. 7s. 6d. 


EGYPTIAN CALENDAR for the year 1295 a.H. (1878 a.p.}: Corresponding with the 
years 1594, 1595 of the Koptic Era. 8vo, pp. 98, sewed. 1878. 2s. 6d. 

EHRLICH,—FrencH READER: With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. W. Ehrlich. 
12mo, y®. viii. and 125, limp cloth. 1877. 1s. 6d. 


EITEL.—BuDpHISM : Its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. In Three 
Lectures. By E. J. Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. 130. 
1873, 5s, 


EITEL.—FEncG-SHUI ; or, The Rudiments of Natural Science in China. By E. J. 
Ritel, M.A., Ph.D. Royal 8vo, pp. vi. and 84, sewed. 1873. 6s. 


EITEL,—HANDBOOK FOR THE STUDENT OF CHINESE BuDDHISM. By the Rev. E. J. 
Eitel, of the London Missionary Society. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 224, cloth, 
1870. 18s. e 


ELLIOT. —MEMOIRS ON THE History, FoLK-LORE, AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE RACES 
OF THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES OF INDIA. By the late Sir Henry M. Elliot, 
K.C.B, Edited, revised, and rearranged by John Beames, M.R.A.S., &c., &c. In 
2 vols. demy 8vo, pp. xx., 370, and 396, with 3 large coloured folding Maps, cloth. 
1869. £1, 16s. 

ELLIOT.— THE History OF InpIA, as told by its own Historians. The Muhammadan 
Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.B., 
East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. Revised and continued by Professor 
John Dowson, M.R.A.8., Staff College, Sandhurst. 8vo. Vol. L—Vol. IL, 
pp. x. and 580, cloth, Vol. Ill., pp. xii. and 627, cloth, 24s.—Vol IV., 

p. xii, and 564, cloth. 1872. 21s.—Vol. V., pp. x. and 576, cloth. 1873. 
1s.—Vol. VI., pp. viii. 574, cloth. 21s.—Vol VIL., pp. viiii-574. 1877. 21s. 
Vol. VIII., pp. xxxii.444. With Biographical, Geographical, and General 
Index. 1877. 24s. Complete sets, £8, 8s. Vols. I. and IL. not sold separately. 


ELLIS.—ETRUSOAN NUMERALS. By Robert Ellis, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 8vo, pp.52, sewed. 1876, 2s. 6d. 

ELY.—FRencH AND GERMAN SOCIALISM IN MODERN Times. By R. T. Ely, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Political Economy in the Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more; and Lecturer on Political Economy in Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Crown 8vo, pp. vili.-274, cloth. 1884. 3s, 6d. 

EMERSON.—InpDIAN Mytus; or, Legends, Traditions, and Symbols of the Abori- 
gines of America, compared with those of other Countries, including Hindostan, 
Egypt, Persia, Assyria, and China. By Ellen Russell Emerson. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, pp. viii.-678, cloth. 1884. £1, 1s. 


ENGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY.—Subscription, 10s. 6d. per annum, List of publica- 
tions on application. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY (THE). 
Post 8vo, cloth, uniformly bound. 
I. to IIJ.—A HIsTory oF MATERIALISM, and Criticism of its present Importance. 
By Professor F. A. Lange. Authorised Translation from the German 
by Ernest C. Thomas. In three volumes. Vol. I. Seoond Edition. 
pp. 350. 1878, 10s. 6d.—Vol. II., pp. viii. and 298 1880, 10s. 6d. 
—VoLelIL., pp. viii. and 376, 1881. 10s. 6d. 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY—continued. 


IV.—NaturaL Law: an Essay in Ethics, By Edith Simcox. Second 
Edition. Pp. 366. 1878. 10s. 6d. 

V. and Vh—Tuk CREED oF CHRISTENDOM ; its Foundations contrasted with Super- 
structure. By W.R. Greg. Highth Edition, with a New Introduction. 
In two volumes, pp. cxiv.-154-and vi.-282 1883. 15s. 

VII.—OUvTLINES OF THE History oF RELIGION TO THE SPREAD OF THE 
UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. By Prof. C. P. Tiele. Translated from 
the Dutch by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., with the author’s assist- 
ance. Third Edition, Pp. xx, and 250. 1884. 7s. 6d. 0 

VIIL.—RELIGION IN CHINA; containing a brief Account of the Three Religions 
of the Chinese; with Observations on the Prospects of Christian 
Conversion amongst that People. By Joseph Edkins, D.D., Peking. 
Third Edition. Pp. xvi. and 260. 1884. Ts 6d. 

IX.—A CAanpID EXAMINATION oF THEISM. By Physicus.‘ Pp. 216. 
1878, 7s, 6d. : 
X.—THE CoLouR-SENSE ; its Origin and Development; an Essay in Com- 

parative Psychology. By Grant Allen, B.A., author of ‘‘ Phy- 
siological Asthetics.” Pp. xii. and 282. 1879. 10s. 6d. 
XI.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF Music; being the substance of a Course of 

: Tectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in 
February and March 1877. By William Pole, F.R.S., F.B.S.E., 
Mus. Doc., Oxon. Pp. 336. 1879. 10s. Gui. ,, 

XII.—CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HUMAN 
Race: Lectures and Dissertations, by Lazarus Geiger. Translated 
from the German by D. Asher, Ph.D. Pp. x. and 156. 1880. 6s. 

XIII.—Dr. APpLeton : his Life and Literary Relics. By J. H. Appleton, 
M.A., and A. H. Sayce, M.A. Pp. 350. 1881. 10s. 6d. 

XIV.—Ep@ar Quinet: His Early Life and Writings. By Richard Heath. 
With Portraits, Illustrations, and an Autograph Letter. Pp. xxiii. 
and 370. 1881, 12s. 6d. 

XV.—TueE Essence or CHRISTIANITY. By Ludwig Feuerbach. Translated 
from the German by Marian Evans, translator of Strauss’s ‘‘ Life 
of Jesus.” Second Edition. Pp. xx. and 340. 188]. 7s, 6d. 

XVI.—AvGUSTE CoMTE AND PosITIVIsM. By the late John Stuart Mill, 
M.P. Third Edition. Pp. 200. 1882. 3s. 6d. 

XVII.—Essays AND DIALOGUES oF GiAcoMo LEOPARDI. ‘Translated by 
Charles Edwardes. With Bivgraphical Sketch. Pp. xliv. and 216. 
1882, 7s. 6d. 
XVIII.—R&LIGION AND PHILOSOPHY IN GERMANY: A Fragment. By Hein- 
so oe Translated by J. Snodgrass. Pp, xii, and 178, cloth. 
2 6s. 

XIX,—EMERSON AT HOME AND ABROAD. By M.D. Conway. Pp. viii. and 
310. With Portrait. 1883. 10s. 6d. 

XX.—EnicMas OF Lirk. By W. R. Greg. Fifteenth Edition, with a 
Postscript. CONTENTS: Realisable Ideals—Malthus Notwithstand- 
ing—Non-Survival of the Fittest—Limits and Directions of Human 
Development—The Significance of Life—De Profundis—Elsewhere— 
Appendix. Pp. xx. and 314, cloth. 1883. 10s. 6d. 

XXI.—EtHI0 DEMONSTRATED IN GEOMETRICAL ORDER AND DIVIDED INTO 
Frvr Parts, which treat (1) Of God, (2) Of the Nature and Origin of 
the Mind, (3) Of the Origin and Nature of the Affects, (4) Of Human 
Bondage, or of the Strength of the Affects, (5) Of the Power of the 
Intellect, or of Human Liberty. By Benedict de Spinoza, Trans- 
lated from the Latin by William Hale White. Pp. 328, 1883. 10s, 6d. 

X XII.--TuHx WorLD a8 WILL AND IpkA. By Arthur Schopenhauer, Trans- 
lated from the German by R, B. Haldane, M.A., and John Kemp, 
M.A. Svols. Vol I, pp. xxxii-532, 1883, 18s, 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY—continued. 


XXV. to XXVIII.—Tue PHitosopHy of THE Unconscious. By Eduard Von 
Hartmann. Speculative Results, according tothe Inductive Method 
of Physical Science, Authorised Translation, by William C, Coup- 
land, M.A. Pp, xxxii-372; vi.-368 ; viii.-360. 1884. 31s. 6d. 

Extra Series. 

I. and II.—Lerssine : His Life and Writings. By James Sime, M.A. Second 
Edition. 2 vols., pp. xxii. and, 328, and xvi. and 358, with por- 
traits, 1879, 21s. 

TIL and VI.—An Account oF THE PoLYNESIAN RACE: its Origin and Migrations, 
and the Ancient History of the Hawaiian People to the Times of 
Kamehameha I. By Abraham Fornander, Circuit Judge of the 
Island of Maui, H.I. Vol. I., pp. xvi. and 248, 1877. 7s. 6d. Vol. 
II., pp. viii. and 400, cloth. 1880. 10s, 6d. 

IV, and ¥.—OntenTaL RELIGIONS, and their Relation to Universal Religion— 
India. By Samuel Johnson. In 2 vols., pp. viii, and 408; viii. 
and 402, 1879. 21s. 

VI.—An AccouNT OF THE POLYNESIAN Race. By A. Fornander. Vol. 
IJ., pp. viii. and 400, cloth. 1880. 10s. 6d. 

ER SIE ES.—FAcSIMILE OF A MANUSCRIPT supposed to have been found in an Egyp- 

tian Tomb by the English soldiers last year. Royal 8vo, in ragged canvas covers, 

with string binding, with dilapidated edges (? just as discovered). 1884. 6s. 6d. 


ETHERINGTON.—THE®TuDENT'S GRAMMAR OF THE Hinpf Lancuaae. By the Rev. 
W. Etherington, Missionary, Benares. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv., 
255, and xiii., cloth. 1873. 12s. 


EYTON.—Domuspay Stupi“s : AN ANALYSIS AND DIGEST OF THE STAFFORDSHIRE 
Survey. Treating of the Method of Domesday in its Relation to Staffordshire, 
&c. By the Rev. R. W. Eyton. 4to, pp. vii. and 135, cloth. 1881, £1, 1s. 

FABER,.—THE MIND OF Menocius. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

PALKE.—Anrt in THR House. Historical, Critical, and Zsthetical Studies on the 
Decoration and Furnishing of the Dwelling. By J. von Falke, Vice-Director of 
the Austrian Museum of Artand Industry at Vienna, Translated from the German. 
Edited, with Notes, by C. C. Perkins, M.A. Royal 8vo, pp. xxx. 356, cloth. 
With Coloured Frontispiece, 60 Plates, and over 150 Illustrations. 1878. £3. 


PARLEY.—Ecypt, Cyprus, AND AstaTic TURKEY. By J. L. Farley, author of ‘‘The 
Resources of Turkey,” &c. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 270, cloth gilt. 1878. 10s. 6d. 
FEATHERMAN,.—Tur Socra, History or THE Races or Mankinp. Vol. V. 
THE ARAMZANS. By A. Featherman. Demy 8vo, pp. xvii. and 664, cloth. 
1881. £1, 1s. 

FENTON.—Ear._y HeBrew LIFE: a Study in Sociology. By John Fenton, 8vo, 
pp. xxiv. and 102, cloth. 1880. 5s. 


PERGUSSON.—ARCHZOLOGY IN InpIA. With especial reference to the works of 
Babu Rajendralala Mitra, By James Fergusson, C.I.E., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D., 
V.-P.B.A.S., &. Demy 8vo, pp. 116, with Illustrations, sewed. 1884. 5s. 


FERGUSSON.—TuHe Tempir or Diana aT Epugsus. With Especial Reference to 
Mr. Wood's Discoveries of its Remains. By James Fergusson, C.1.E., D.C.L., 
LL.D., F.R.S., &. From the Transactions of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Demy 4to, pp. 24, with Plan, cloth. 1883, 5s, 

FERGUSSON AND BURGESS.—Tuer Cave TEMPLES OF INDIA. By James Fergusson, 
D.O.L., F.R.S., and James Burgess, F.R.G.S. Impl. 8vo, pp, xx. and 536, with 
98 Plates, half bound. 1880. £2, 2s, 

PERGUSSON.—Cainesz Reszarcues, First Part. Chinese Chronology and 
Oyeles, By Thomas Fergusson, Member of the North China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. Crown 8vo, pp. viii, and 274, sewed. 1881. 10s. 6d. 
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FEUERBACH.—THE Essence or Curistianiry. See English and Foreign Philo- 
sophical Library, vol. XV. 


FICHTE,—J. G. Frontr’s Poputarn Works : The Nature of the Scholar—The Voca- 
tion of Man—The Doctrine of Religion. With a Memoir by William Smith, LL.D. 
Demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 564, cloth. 1873. 15s. 

FICHTE,—CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRESENT AGE. By J. G. Fichte. Translated 
from the German by W. Smith. Post 8vo, pp. xi. and 271, cloth, 1847. 6s. 

FICHTE.—MeEmorr OF JOHANN GOTTLIEB Ficutz, By William Smith. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, pp. 168, cloth. 1848, 4s. 


PICHTE.—On THE NATURE OF THE SCHOLAR, AND ITS MANIFESTATIONS. By Johann 
Gottlieb Fichte. Translated from the German by William Smith. Second Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo, pp. vii. and 131, cloth. 1848. 3s. 


FICHTE.—New Exposition oF THE ScIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE. By J. G. Fichte. 
Translated from the German by A. E. Kroeger. 8vo, pp. vi. and 182, cloth: 1869. 6s. 


FIELD, —OvTLINES OF AN INTERNATIONAL CopDE. By David Dudley Field. Second 
Edition. Royal 8vo, pp. iii. and 712, sheep. 1876, £2, 2s. 


FIGANIERE,—Exva: A Srory of THE Dark AGES. By Viscount de Figaniére, G.C. 
St. Anne, &. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 194, cloth. 1878. 5s. 

FISCHEL.—SPECIMENS OF MODERN GERMAN PROSE AND POETRY; with Notes, 
Grammatical, Historical, and Idiomatical. To which is added a Short Sketch of 
the History of German Literature. By Dr. ‘M. M. Fischel, formerly of Queen's 
College, Harley Street, and late German Master to the Stodxwell Grammar School, 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 280, cloth. 1880. 4s. 


FISKE.—THE UNSEEN WORLD, and other Essays. By John Fiske, M.A., LL.B. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 350. 1876. 10s. 

PISKE.—Myrus anD Mytu-Maxers; Old Tales and Superstitions, interpreted by 
Comparative Mythology. By John Fiske, M.A., LL.B., Assistant Librarian, and 
a on Philosophy at Harvard University. Crown 8vo, pp. 260, cloth. 

. 10s. 

FITZGERALD, -—AvsTRALIAN ORCHIDS. By R. D. Fitzgerald, F.L.S. Folio. —Part J. 
7 Plates.—Part If. 10 Plates.—Part JIf. 10 Plates.—Part IV. 10 Plates,— 
Part V. 10 Plates.—Part VI. 10 Plates. Each Part, Coloured 21s.; Plain, 10s. 6d. 


FITZGERALD.—AN Essay ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. Com- 
prising an Analysis of Reason and the Rationale of Love. By P. F. Fitzgerald. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xvi. and 196, cloth. 1882. 5s. 

PORJETT.—EXTERNAL EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. By E. H. Forjett. 8vo, pp. 
114, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 


FORNANDER.—Tux PoLywestan Race. See English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library, Extra Series, Vols. IJI. and VI. 


FORSTER.—POoLITIcAL PRESENTMENTS.—-By William Forster, Agent-General for 
New South Wales. Crown 8vo, pp. 122, cloth. 1878, 4s, 6d. 

FOULKES,—Tur Daya Buaca, the Law of Inheritance of the Sarasvati Vilasa. 
The Original Sanskrit Text, with Translation by the Rev. Thos. Foulkes, F.L.S., 
M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., Fellow of the University of Madras, &c. Demy 8vo, pp. 
xxvi, and 194-162, cloth. 1881. 10s. 6d. 

FPOX.—MEMORIAL EDITION OF CoLLECTED Works, by W. J. Fox. 12 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. £3 

FRANELYN,— Ovruines oF Mitirary Law, AND THE Laws oF EvipEncse. By H, B. 
Franklyn, LL.B. Crown 16mo, pp. viii. and 152, cloth. 1874, 3s, 6d. 

FREEMAN.—LECTURES TO AMERICAN AUDIENCES. By E. A. Freeman, D.0,L.; 
LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. I. The English People in 
its Three Homes. II, The Practical Bearings of General European History. 
Post 8vo, pp. viii.-454, cloth. 1883, 8s. 6d. ; 
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PRIEDRIOH. — Progressive Gunman Reaper, with Copious Notes to the First Part. 
By P. Friedrich. Orown 8vo, pp. 166, cloth. 1868. 4s, 6d. 


FRIEDRICH.—A GrammatroaL Course or THe Gunman Lanauace. See under 
Dvsar. 


FPRIEDRICH.—A GRAMMAR OF THE GeRMaN LaNavace, wita Exercises, See 
under DusAR. 


FRIEDERICI.—BisLIOTHECA ORIENTALIS, or a Complete List of Books, Papers, 
Serials, and Essays, published in England and the Colonies, Germany and 
France; on the History, Geography, Religions, Antiquities, Literature, and 
ea Hie Ya of the East. Compiled by Charles Friederici. 8vo, boards, 1876, 
pp. 86, 2s. 6d. 1877, pp. 100, 3s. 1878, pp. 112, 3s. 6d. 1879, 38, 1880, 3s. 


PREMBLING.—GRrapvATED GERMAN READER. Consisting of a Selection from the 
most Popular Writers, arranged progressively; with a complete Vocabulry for 
the first pert. By Friedrich Otto Froembling. Eighth Edition. 12mo, pp. viii. and 
306, cloth. 1883, 3s. 6d. 

FREMBLING.—GRADUATED EXERCISES FOR TRANSLATION INTO GERMAN. Consiat- 
ing of Extracts from the best English Authors, arranged progressively ; with ag 
Appendix, containing Idiomatic Notes. By Friedrich Otto Froembling, Ph.D., 
Principal German Master at the City of London School. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 
322, cloth. With Notes, pp. 66. 1867. 4s. 6d. Without Notes, 4s. 


FROUDE.—THE Book oF Jos. By J. A. Froude, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. Repringed from the Westminster Review. 8vo, pp. 38, cloth. 18. 


FRUSTON,—EcnHo Franeoats. <A Practical Guide to French Conversation. By F, 
dela Fruston. With a Vocabulary. 12mo, pp. vi. and 192, cloth. 3s. 

PRYER.—THr KHYENG PEOPLE OF THE SANDOWAY District, ARAKAN. By G. E. 
Fryer, Major, M.S.C., Deputy Commissioner, Sandoway. With 2 Plates. 8vo, 
pp. 44, cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. 

FPRYER.—PALI Stupies. No. I. Analysis, and Pali Text of the Subodhdélankara, or 
Easy Rhetoric, by Sangharakkhita Thera. 8vo, pp. 35, cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. 

FURNIVALL.—EDUCATION IN EARLY ENGLAND. Some Notes used as forewords to 
a Collection of Treatises on ‘‘ Manuvers and Meals in Olden Times,” for the Early 
English Text Society. By Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A. 8vo, pp. 4 and lxxiv., 
sewed. 1867, Ils. 

GALDOS,—TraratrcgaR: A Tale, By B. Perez Galdos, From the Spanish by Clara 
Bell. 16mo, pp. 256, cloth. 1884. 48. Paper, 2s. 6d. 


GALDOS.—MaRIaNELs. By B. Perez Galdos. From the Spanish, by Clara Bell. 
16mo, pp. 264, cloth. 1883. 4s. 

GALDOS.—GLorra: A Novel. By B. Perez Galdos. From the Spanish, by Clara 
Bell. Two volumes, 16mo, pp. vi. and 318, iv, and 362, cloth. 1883. 7s. 6d. 


GALLOWAY.—A TREATISE ON FUEL. Scientific and Practical. By Robert Gallo- 
way, M.R.ILA, F.C.S., &c, With Illustrations, Post 8vo, pp. x. and 136, 
cloth. 1880. 6s, 

GALLOWAY.—EpucaTion : SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL; or, How the Inductive 
Sciences are Taught, and How they Ought to be Taught. By Robert Galloway, 
M.R.LA., F.C.8. 8vo, pp. xvi, and 462, cloth. 1881. 10s. 6d. 


GAMBLE,—A Manual oF INDIAN Timbers: An Account of the Structure, Growth, 
Distribution, and goa of Indian Woods. By J. C. Gamble, M.A., F.L.S. 
8vo, pp. xxx. and 522, with a Map, cloth. 1881, 10s. 


GARBE.—See AUCTORES SANSKBITI, Vol. HI, 


—Tue Lire AND PoBiio SERVICE oF JaMEs A. GARFIELD, Twentieth 
President of the United States. A Biographical Sketch. By Captain F. H. Mason, 
late of the 42d Regiment, U.S.A. With a Preface by Bret Harte. Crown 8vo, 
pp. vi. and 134, clothe With Portrait. 1881. 2s. 6d. 
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GARRETT.—A CiassicaL Dictionary or INDIA: Illustrative of the Mythology, 
Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, &c., of the Hindus. 
By John Garrett, Director of Public Instruction in Mysore. 8vo, pp. x. and 794, 
cloth. With Supplement, pp. 160. 1871 and 1873. £1, 16s. 


GAUTAMA.—Tux Institotzs or. See AUCTORES SansKRITI, Vol. II. 


GAZETTEER oF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OF INDIA. Edited by Charles Grant, 
Seeretary to the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. Second Edition. 
With a very large folding Map of the Central Provinces of India. Demy 8vo, pp. 
clvii. and 582, cloth. 180. £1, 4s. 


ER,—A Prxep at Mexico; Narrative of a Journey across the Republiz from 
the Pacific to the Gulf, in December 1873 and January 1874. By J. L. Geiger, 
Sigs Demy 8vo, pp. 368, with Maps and 45 Original Photographs, Cloth, 

8. 


-GEIGER,—ConrTRIBUTIONS TO THE HisToRY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF tHE HUMAN 
Race: Lectures and Dissertations, by Lazarus Geiger. Translated from the 
Second German Edition, by David Asher, Ph.D. Post 8vo, pp. x.-156," cloth. 

; 1880. 6s. 


GELDART.—FaitH AND Freepom. Fourteen Sermons. By E. M. Geldart, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 168, cloth. 1881, 4s. 6d. ; 


GELDART,—A GUIDE TO MopERN Greek. By H. M. Geldart, M.A. Post 8vo, 
pp. xii. and 274, cloth. 1883. 7s. 6d. Key, pp. 28, cloth. 1883, 2s. 6d. 


GELDART.—Grerk Grammar. See Tribner’s Collection, 


GEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE (Tur): or, MONTHLY JOURNAL OF GroLogy, With 
which is incorporated ‘‘The Geologist.” Edited by Henry Woodward, LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.G.8., &c., of the British Museum. Assisted by Professor John Morris, 
M.A., F.G.S., &c., and Robert Etheridge, F.R.S., L. & E, F.G.S., &., of the 
Museum of Practical Geology. 8vo, cloth. 1866 to 1883. 20s. each. 


GHOSE.—Tue Monern HISTORY OF THE INDIAN CHYEFS, RaJAs, ZAMINDARS, &c. 
By Loke Nath Ghose. 2 vols. post 8vo, pp. xii. and 218, and xviii. and 612, cloth. 
1s. 


GILES.—Cuinesz Skercues.—-By Herbert A. Giles, of H.B.M.’s China Consular 
Service. 8vo, pp. 204, cloth. 1875. 10s. 6d. 


GILES.—A DicTioNaRY OF COLLOQUIAL IDIOMS IN THE MANDARIN Diatect. By 
Herbert A. Giles. 4to, pp. 65, half bound. 1873. 28s, 


GILES.—SynopricaL STUDIES IN CHINESE CHARACTER. By Herbert A. Giles. 8ro, | 
pp. 118, half bound. 1874, 15s. 

GILES.— CHINESE WITHOUT A TEACHER. Being a Collection of Easy and Useful 
Sentences in the Mandarin Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Herbert A. Giles. 
12mo, pp. 60, half bound. 1872. 5s, 

GILES.—Tur San Tzu CuineG ; or, Three Character Olassic; and the Ch’Jen Tsu 
Wen; or, Thousand Character Essay. Metrically Translated by Herbert A. Giles. 
12mo, pp. 28, half bound. 1873. 2s, 6d. 

GLASS.—ADVANCcE THOUGHT. By Charles E, Glass. Orown 8vo, pp. xxxvi. and 188, 
cloth, 1876. 6s. 

GOETHE'S Faust.—See Scoones and WYsarD. 


GOETHE’S Minor Porms.—See SELss, 


GOLDSTUCKER.—A Drortowary, Sanskrit any Exoiisn, extended and improved 
from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wilson, with his 
sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical A 
dices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit-English Vocabulary. By Theodore Gold- 
stiicker. Parts I. to VI. 4to, pp. 400. 1856-63, 6s. each. 
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GOLDSTUCKER,—See Avorores SANSERITI, Vol. I 


GOOROO SIMPLE. Strange Surprising Adventures of the Venerable G. §. and his 
Five Disciples, Noodle, Doodle, Wiseacre, Zany, and Foozle ; adorned with Fifty 
Illustrations, drawn on wood, by Alfred Crowquill, A companion Volume to 
“ Miinchhausen ” and ‘ Owlglass,” based upon the famous Tamul tale of the Gooroo 
Paramartan, and exhibiting, in the form of a skilfully-constructed consecutive 
narrative, some of the finest specimens of Eastern wit and humour. Elegantly 
printed on tinted paper, in crown 8vo, pp. 223, richly gilt ornamental cover, gilt 
edges. 1861. 10s, 6d. 


® 
GORKOM.—HanpBoox or CrncHona Cutturg. By K. W. Van Gorkom, formerly 
Director of the Government Cinchova Plantations in Java. Translated by B. D. 
Jackson, Secretary of the Linnean Society of London. With a Coloured Illus- 
tration. Imperial Svo, pp. xii. and 292, cloth. 1882, £2. 


GOUGH. —The SARVA-DARSANA-SAMGRAHA. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 
GOUGH.—PHILOsoPHY OF THE UPANISHADS. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


GOVER.—Tur Forx-Sones or Sournzrn Inpra. By C, E. Gover, Madras. Con- 
tents: Canarese Songs; Badaga Songs ; Coorg Songs ; Tamil Songs; The Cural ; 
“re ta Songs; Telugu Songs. 8vo, pp. xxviii, and 300, cloth, 1872. 

is. Od. 


GRAY.—Darwinrana :®Essays and Reviews pertaining to Darwinism. By Asa 
Gray. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 396, cloth. 1877. 10s. 


GRAY.—NatvRAL SOIENCE AND RELIGION: Two Lectures Delivered to the Theo- 
logical School of Yale College. By Asa Gray. Crown 8vo, pp. 112, cloth. 1880. 5s. 


GREEN.—SHAKESPEARE AND THE EMBLEM-WRITERS; An Exposition of their Simi- 
larities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the Emblem-Book 
Literature down to a.D. 1616. By Henry Green, M.A. In one volume, PP. xvi, 
572, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and Photolith. Plates, elegantly bound 
in cloth gilt. 1870, Large medium 8vo, £1, 11s, 6d. ; large imperial 8vo, £2, 12s. 6d. 


GREEN.— ANDREA ALCIATI, and his Books of Emblems: A ahi cp and Biblio- 
graphical Study. By Henry Green, M.A. With Ornamental Title, Portraits, 
gad other Illustrations. Dedicated to Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, Bart., Rector 
of the University of Edinburgh. Only 250 copies printed. Demy 8vo, pp. 360, 
handsomely bound. 1872, £1, 1s. 


QREENE.—A New METHOD oF LEARNING TO READ, WRITE, AND SPEAK THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE; or, First Lessons in French (Introductory to Ollendorff’s 
Larger Grammar), By G. W. Greene, Instructor in Modern Languages in Brown 
University. Third Edition, enlarged and rewritten, Feap. 8vo, pp. 248, cloth. 


1869. 3s. 6d 


GREENE.—THE HEBREW MIGRATION FROM Ecypt. By J. Baker Greene, LL.B., 
M.B., Trin. ae Dub, Second Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 440, cloth. 
1882, 10s. 6 


GREG.—Trute versus Eprricatioy, By W. R. Greg. Feap. 8vo, pp, 32, cloth, 
1869. Is. 


GREG.—Way akE WOMEN REDUNDANT? By W. R. Greg. Feap. 8vo, pp. 40, cloth, 
1869. 1s. 


GREG,—Lrrenany anp Social JupamEnts. By W. R. Cor Fourth Edition, 
considerably enlarged. 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. 310 and 288, cloth. 1877. 15s, 
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GREG,—MisTaKEN AIMS AND ATTAINABLE IDEALS OF THE ARTISAN CLASS. By W. 
R. Greg. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 332, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 


GREG.—Eniemas or Lirz. By W. R. Greg. Fifteenth Edition, with a postscript. 
Contents: Realisable Ideals, Malthus Notwithstanding. Non-Survival of the 
Fittest. Limits and Directions of Human Development. The Significance of Life. 

| we eae Elsewhere. Appendix. Post 8vo, pp. xxii. and 314, cloth. 
1883. 10s. 6d. 


GREG. —PoiricaL PROBLEMS FOR OUR AGE AND Country. By W. R. Greg. Con- 
tents: I, Constitutional and Autocratic Stateamanship. II. England’s Future 
Attitude and Mission, III. Disposal of the Criminal Classes, IV. Recent 
Change in the Character of English Crime. V. The Intrinsic Vice of Trade- 
Unions, VI. Industrial and Co-operative Partnerships. VII. The Economic 
Problem. VIII. Political Consistency. IX. The Parliamentary Career. X. The 
Price we pay for Self-government, XI. Vestryism. XII. Direct v, Indirect 
Taxation. XIII. The New Régime, and how to meet it, Demy &vo, pp. 342, 
cloth. 1870. 10s, 6d. 


iP 
GREG, —TuE GREAT Duk: Its True Meaning and Issues. By W. R. Greg. Crown 
8vo, pp. 96, cloth. 1871. 2s. 6d. 


GREG.—THEe CREED oF CHRISTENDOM. See English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library, Vols. V. and VI, 


GREG,—Roces AHEAD; or, The Warnings of Cassandra. By W. R. Greg. Second 
ae with a Reply to Objectors. Crown 8vo, pp. xli’. and 236, cloth. 1874. 
8. 


GREG.—MIscELLANEOUS Essays, By W. R. Greg, First Series. Crown 8vo, 
pp. iv.-268, cloth. 1881. 7s. 6d. 

ConTENTs :—Rocks Ahead and Harbours of Refuge. Foreign Policy of Great 
Britain. The Echo of the Antipodes, A Grave Perplexity before us. Obli- 
gations of the Soil. The Right Use of a Surplus. The Great Twin 
Brothers: Louis Napoleon and Benjamin Disraeli. Is the Popular Judgment 
in Politics more Just than that of the Higher Orders? Harriet Martineau. 
Verify your Compass. The Prophetic Element in the Gospels. Mr. Frederick 
Harrison on the Future Life. Can Truths be Apprehended which could 
not have been Discovered ? 


ae a Essays. By W. RB. Greg. Second Series. Pp. 294. 1884, 
s. 6d. io 
CONTENTS :—France since 1848, France in January 1852. England as it is. 
Sir R. Peel’s Character and Policy. Employment of our Asiatic Forces in 
European Wars. 


GRIFFIN.—TuHE RaJas OF THE PuNJAB. Being the History of the Principal States 
in the Punjab, and their Political Relations with the British Government. By 
Lepel H. Griffin, Bengal Civil Service, Acting Secretary to the Government of the 
Punjab, Author of “The Punjab Chiefs,” &c. Second Edition. Royal 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 630, cloth. 1873. £1, 1s. 


GRIFFIN.—THe WORLD UNDER GLass. By Frederick Griffin, Author of ‘‘The 
Destiny of Man,” ‘‘The Storm King,” and other Poems. [cap, 8vo, pp. 204, 
cloth gilt. 1879, 3s. 6d. 


GRIFFIN.—Tae Destiny or Man, THe Storm Kina, and other Poems. By F. 
Griffin. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, pp. vii.-104, cloth. 1883. 2s. 6d. 


GRIPFI8.—THe Mrxapo’s EMPIRE. Book I. History of Japan, from 660 B.0. to 
1872 a.D.—Book II. Personal Experiences, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 
1870-1874. By W. E. Griffis, A.M. Second Edition, 8vo, pp. 626, cloth. Tus 
trated. 1883, 20s. 


GRIFFIS.—JaPaNESE Farry WORLD. Stories from the Wonder-Lore of J. ar By 
| 'W. E. Griffis. Square 16mo, pp. viii, and 304, with 12 Plates. 1880, 7s. 6d. 
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GRIFFITH.—THE BIRTH OF THE WAR Gop. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 
GRIFFITH.—Yusur AND ZULAIKHA. See Triibner's Oriental Series, 


GRIFFITH.—ScENES FROM THE RaMAYANA, Mecuapovta, &c. Translated by Ralph 
T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second Edition, Crown 
8vo, pp. xviii, and 244, cloth. 1870. 6s. 

Conrents.—Preface—Ayodhya—Ravan Doomed—The Birth of Rama—The Ilelr-Apparent— 
Manthara’s Guile—Dasaratha’s Oath~—The Step-mother—Mother and Son—The Triumph of 
Love—Farewell !—The Hermit’s Son—The Trial of Truth—The Forest—The Rape of Sita— 
Rama’s Despair—The Messenger Cloud—Khumbakarna—The Suppliant Dove—True Glory— 
Feed th@ Poor—The Wise Scholar. 


GRIFFITH.—Tue RAmAyan oF VAutmfgt. Translated into English Verse. By Ralph 
T, H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Vol. I., containing Books 
I. and IL, demy 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 440, cloth. 1870. —Vol. II., containing 
Book II.,¢with additional Notes and Index of Names. Demy 8vo, pp. 504, cloth. 
1871. —Vol. III., demy 8vo, pp. 390, cloth. 1872. —Vol IV., demy 
8vo, pp. viii. and 432, cloth. 1873. —Vol. V., demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 360, 
cloth. 1875. The complete work, 5 vols. £7, 7s. 


GROTE.—Review of the Work of Mr. John Stuart Mill entitled ‘‘ Examination of 
Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy.” By George Grote, Author of the ‘‘ History 
of Ancient Greece,” ‘‘ Plato, and the other Companions of Socrates,” &, 12mo, 
pp. 112, cloth. 1868. 3s. 6d. 


GROUT. —Zuv-Lann; Sr, Life among the Zulu-Kafirs of Natal and Zulu-Land, 
South Africa. By the Rev. Lewis Grout. Crown 8vo, pp. 352, cloth. With 
Map and Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


GROWSE,—Maravura: A District Memoir. By F. 8. Growse, B.0.8., M.A., Oxon, 
C.1.E., Fellow of the Calcutta University. Second edition, illustrated, revised, 
and enlarged, 4to, pp. xxiv. and 520, boards. 1880. 42s, 


GUBERNATIS.— ZooLtoaicaL MytHonoGy ; or, The Legends of Animals. By Angelo 
de Gubernatis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature in the Instituto 
di Studii Superorii e di Perfezionamento at Florence, &c, 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xxvi. 
and 432, and vii. and 442, cloth. 1872. £1, 8. 

This work is an important contribution to the study of the comparative mythology of the Indo- 
Germanic nations, The author introduces the denizens of the air, earth, and water in the vari- 
ous characters assigned to them in the myths and legends of all civilised nations, and traces the 
migration of the mythological ideas from the times of the early Aryans to those of the Greeks, 
Romans, and Teutons. 


GULSHAN I. RAZ: Tur Mystic RosE GARDEN OF Sa’D UD DIN MaHmup SuHaBIis- 
TARI, The Persian Text, with an English Translation and Notes, chiefly from the 
Commentary of Muhammed Bin Yahya Lahiji. By E. H. Whinfield, M.A., Bar- 
riater-at-Law, late of H.M.B.C.S. 4to, pp. xvi., 94, 60, cloth, 1880. 10s, 6d. 


GUMPACH.—Truaty RIGHTS OF THE ForEIGN MERCHANT, and the Transit System 
_ in China, By Johannes von Gumpach. 8vo, pp. xviii. and 421, sewed. 10s. 6d. 


HAAS.— CATALOGUE OF SANSKRIT AND PALI BOOKS IN THE BritIsH Muskum. By 
Dr, Ernst Haas. Printed by permission of the Trusteesof the British Museum. 
4to, pp. viii, and 188, paper boards. 1876. 2ls. 

HAFIZ OF SHIRAZ,—SELEOTIONS FROM HIS PorMs. Translated from the Persian 
by Hermann Bicknell. With Preface by A. S. Bicknell. Demy 4to, pp. xx. and 

4, printed on five stout plate-paper, with appropriate Oriental Bordering in gold 
and colour, and Illustrations by J. R. Herbert, R.A. 1875. £2, 2s, 


HAPIZ.—See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


HAGEN.—Nonica ; or, Tales from the Olden Time. Translated from the German of 
August Hagen. Feap. 8vo, pp. xiv. and 374, 1850. 5s. , 
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HAGGARD, —Crrywayo AND HIS WHITE NEIGHBOURS; or, Remarks on Recent 
Events in Zululand, Natal, and the Transvaal. By H.R. Haggard. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 294, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 


HAGGARD,—Sece “The Vazir of Lankuran.” 


HABN.—Tsunt-||Goam, the Supreme Being of the Khoi-Khoi. By Theophilus 
Hahn, Ph.D., Custodian of the Grey Collection, Cape Town, &c., &c. Post 8vo, 
pp. xiv. and 154, 1882. 7s, 6d. 


HALDANE, —See ScHOPENHAUER, or ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL 
LriBRaky, vol. xxii. ‘ 


HALDEMAN, —PenNnsyLvanta DutcH: A Dialect of South Germany with an Infusion 
of English, By 8. 8. Haldeman, A.M., Professor of Comparative et in the 
en of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo, pp. viii. and 70, cloth. 1872, 3s. 

e « 

HALL, —ONn ENGLISH ADJECTIVES IN -ABLE, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO RELIABLE. 
By FitzEdward Hall, C.E., M.A.; Hon. D,O.L. Oxon; formerly Professor of 
Sanskrit Language and Literature, and of Indian Jurisprudence in King’s College, 
London. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 238, cloth, 1877. 7s. 6d. 


HALL.—Mopern EnGuiisH. By FitzEdward Hall, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon. Crown 
8vo, pp. xvL and 394, cloth. 1873. 10s. 6d. 


HALL,—Son and Earta as GREAT Forces IN CHEMISTRY., By T. W. Hall, M.D., 
L.R.C.S.E. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 220, cloth. 1874. 3s. 


HALL,—TuHer PEDIGREE OF THE Devin, By F. T. Hall, F.R.A.S. With Seven 
Autotype Illustrations from Designs by the Author. Demy 8vo, pp. xvi. and 
256, cloth. 1883. 7s. 6d. 


HALL.—ArctTic EXPEDITION. See NOURSE. 


HALLOCK.—Tuz SportsMan’s GAZETTEER AND GENERAL GuIDE. The Game 
Animals, Birds, and Fishes of North America; their Habits and various methods 
of Capture, &., &c. With a Directory to the principal Game Resorts of the 
Country. By Charles Hallock. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, Maps and 
Portrait, 1883. 15a, 


HAM.—Tae Marip or Contnta. A Drama in Four Acts. By J, Panton Ham. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 65, sewed. 2s, 6d. 


HARDY.—CHRISTIANITY AND BUDDHISM COMPARED. By the late Rev. R. Spence 
Hardy, Hon. Member Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo, pp. 188, sewed. 1875, 7s, 6d. 


HARLEY. —THE SIMPLIFICATION OF ENGLISH SPELLING, specially adapted to the Ris- 
ing Generation. An Easy Way of Saving Time in Writing, Printing, and Reading. 
By Dr. George Harley, F.R.S., F.C.S. 8vo. pp. 128, cloth. 1877. 2s, 6d. 


HARRISON,— Woman’s HANDIWORK IN MopERN Homes. By Constance Cary 
Harrison. With numerous Illustrations and Five Coloured Plates, from designa 
by Samuel Colman, Rosina Emmet, George Gibson, and others. 8vo, pp. xii, and 
242, cloth. 1881. 10s, 


‘HARTMANN, —Scee English and Foreign Philosophical Library, vol. XXV. 


HARTZENBUSCH and LEMMING.—Eoo bz Maprip, A Practical Guide to Spanish 
Conversation, By J. E. Hartzenbusch and H. Lemming. Second Edition, Post 
8vo, pp. 250, cloth. 1870. 5s. 


HASE.—MiInacLe Piays AND SackED Dramas: An Historical Survey. By Dr, 
Karl Hase. Translated from the German by A. W. Jackson, and Edited by the 
ne A W. Jackson, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8yo, pp. 288, 

. 9s, 
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HAUGG.—Grossany AND InpEx of the Pahlavi Texts of the Book of Arda Viraf, 
‘the Tale of Gosht—J. Fryano, the Hadokht Nask, and to some extracts from the 
Dinkard and Nirangistan; prepared from Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa’s 
Glossary to the Arda Viraf Namak, and from the Original Texts, with Notes on 
Pahlavi Grammar by E. W. West, Ph.D, Revised by M. Haug, Ph.D., &e. 
fer by order of the Bombay Government. &vo, pp. viii. and 352, sewed, 

8. 

HAUG.— Tux Sacrep LANGUAGE, &c., OF THE Pansis. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

HAUPT.—TuHE LONDON ARBITRAGEUR; or, The English Money Market, in con- 
nection with Foreign Bourses. A Collection of Notes and Formule for the Arbi- 
tration of Bills, Stocks, Shares, Bullion, and Coins, with all the Important 
Foreign Countries. By Ottomar Haupt. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 196, cloth. 
1870, 7. 6d. 

HAWKEN,—Upa-Sastra: Comments, Linguistic, Doctrinal, on Sacred and Mythic 
Literath®. By J. D. Hawken. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 288, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

.—THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GERMANY AND FRANCE, with a Diary of Siege 
Life at Versailles. By Brevet Major-General W. B. Hazen, U.8.A., Col. 6th In- 
fantry. 8vo, pp. 408, cloth. 1872. 10s, 6d. 

arr egies Quinet. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Vol. 


HEATON— AUSTRALIAN DICTIONARY OF DATES AND MEN OF THE Timg, Containing 
the History of Australasia from 1542 to May 1879. By 1. H. Heaton. Royal 8vo, 
pp. iv. and 554, clot lis, 

HEBREW LITERATURE SOCIETY.—Subscription, one guinea per annum. List of 
publications on application. 

HECHLER,—THE JERUSALEM BISHOPRIC DoouMENTS. With Translations, chiefly 
derived from ‘‘ Das Evangelische Bisthum in Jerusalem,” Geschichtliche Dar- 
legung mit Urtunden. Berlin, 1842, Published by Command of His Majesty 
Frederick William IV., King of Prussia. Arranged and Supplemented by the 
Rev. Prof. William H. Hechler, British Chaplain at Stockholm, 8vo, pp. 212, 
with Maps, Portrait, and Illustrations, cloth. 1883, 10s. 6d. 

HECKER,—THE EPIDEMICS OF THE MIDDLE Aqgxs. Translated by G. B. Babington, 
M.D., F:R.S. Third Edition, completed bythe Author's Treatise on Child-Pil- 
grimages, By J. F.C. Hecker. 8vo, pp. 384, cloth. 1859. 9s. 6d. 
Conrgnts.—The Black Death—The Dancing Mania—The Sweating Sickness—Child Pil- 

grimages, 

HEDLEY.—MastTERPIECES OF GERMAN Portry. Translated in the Measure of the 
Originals, by F. H. Hedley. With Illustrations by Louis Wanke. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 120, cloth. 1876. 6s. 

HEINE.—RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY IN GEBMANY. See English and Foreign 
Philosophical Library, Vol. X VIIL 

HEINE.—Wit, WispoM, AND Patuos from the Prose of Heinrich Heine. With a 
few pieces from the ‘‘ Book of Songs.”’ Selected and Translated by J. Snodgrass, 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, pp. xx. and 340, cloth. 1879. 7s. 6d. 

HEINE.—Picturzes or TRAVEL. Translated from the German of Henry Heine, by 
Charles G. Leland, 7th Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 472, with Portrait, 
cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 

HEINE.—Hervz’s Book oF Sones. Translated oe G. Leland. Feap. 8vo, 
pp. xiv. and 240, cloth, gilt edgea. 1874. 7s, 6d. 

HIEITZMANN.—MicroscopicaL MORPHOLOGY OF THE ANIMAL Bopy IN H&ALTH 
AND Disease. By ©. HerrzMann, M.D. Royal 8vo, pp. xx.-850, cloth. 1884. 

i) 6d. 

RIK:—MeEmorns OF Hans HENDRIK, THE ARCTIC TRAVELLER; serving under 
Kane, Hayes, Hall, and Nares, 1853-76. Written by Himself. Translated from 
the Eskimo Language, by Dr. Henry Rink. Edited by Prof. Dr. G. Stephens, 
F.S.A. Crown 8vo,pp. 100, Map, cloth, 1878. 3s. 6d. ; 
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HENNELL,—Present RELIGION: As a Faith owning Fellowship with Thought. 
Vol. I. Part I. By Sara 8, Hennell. Crown 8vo, pp. 570, cloth. 1865, 7s. 6d. 
HENNELL.—Comparative Eraics—I. Sections II. and ITI. Moral Principle in 
Regard to Sexhood. Present Religion, Vol. WI. By 8. Hennell. Crown 8vo, 

pp. 92, wrapper. 1884, 2s, 


HENNELL,—Present RELIGION: As a Faith owning Fellowship with Thought. 
Part II. First Division. Intellectual Effect: shown as a Principle of Metaphy- 
tag A ala By Sara S. Hennell. Crown 8vo, pp. 618, cloth. 1873, 

s. 6d. 


HENNELL.—PreEsENT RELIGION, Vol. III. Part II. Second Division. The Effect 
of Present Religion on its Practical Side. By 8S. 8. Hennell. Crown 8vo, pp. 68, 
paper covers, 1882. 2s, 

HENNELL.—ComMPaRaTIVISM shown as Furnishing a Religious Basis to Morality. 
Present Religion, Vol. III. Part II. Second Division: Practical Fffect.) By 

ra S. Hennell. Crown 8vo, pp. 220, stitched in wrapper. 1878, 3s. 6d. 


HENNELL.—THovuGHTS IN AID or FaiTH. Gathered chiefly from recent Works in 
Theology and Philosophy. By SaraS. Hennell. Post 8vo, pp. 428, cloth. 1860, 6s. 


HENWOOD.—THE METALLIFEROUS DEPOSITS OF CORNWALL AND DEVON; with Ap- 
pendices on Subterranean Temperature ; the Electricity of Rocks and Veins; the 
Quantities of Water in the Cornish Mines; and Mining Statistics. (Vol. V. of 
the Transactions of the Royal Geographical Society of Cornwall.) By William 
Jory Henwood, F.R.S., F.G.S. 8vo, pp. x. and 515; ».ith 113 Tables, and 12 
Plates, half bound. £2, 2s. 


HENWOOD.— OBSERVATIONS ON METALLIFEROUS DEPOSITS, AND ON SUBTERRANEAN 
TEMPERATURE. (Vol. VIII. of the Transactions of the Royal Geological Society 
of Cornwall.) By William Jory Henwood, F.&.8., F.G.S., President of the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall. In 2 Parts. 8vo, pp. xxx., vii. and 916; with 
38 Tables, 31 Engravings on Wood, and 6 Plates, £1, 16s. 


HEPBURN.—A JAPANESE AND ENGLISH DIcTioNaRY. With an English and Japanese 
Index. By J.C. Hepburn, M.D.,; LL.D, Second Edition. Imperial 8vo, pp. 
xxxii., 632, and 201, cloth. £8, 8s. 

HEPBURN,—JAPANESE-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-JAPANESE DicTIONARY. By J. C. 
Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Abridged by the Author, Square feap., pp. vi. and 536, 
cloth. 1873, 18s. 

HERNISZ.—A GuIDE TO CONVERSATION IN THE ENGLISH AND CHINESE LANGUAGES, 
for the Use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. By Stanislas 
Hernisz. Square 8vo, pp. 274, sewed. 1855. 10s, 6d. 


HERSHON.—TALMUDIO MISCELLANY. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


HERZEN.— Dv DEVELOPPEMENT DES IpEES REVOLUTIONNAIRES EN Russie. Par 
Alexander Herzen, 12mo, pp. xxiii. and 144, sewed. 1853. 2s. 6d. 


HERZEN.—A separate list of A. Herzen’s works in Russian may be had on 
application. 

HILL,—Tue History OF THE REFORM MOVEMENT in the Dental Profession in Great 
Britain during the last twenty years, By Alfred Hill, Licentiate in Dental Sur- 
gery, &c. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 400, cloth. 1877. 10s. 6d. 


HILLEBRAND.—FRANCE AND THE FRENCH IN THE SECOND HALF oF THE NINH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Karl Hillebrand. Translated from the Third German 
Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xx. and 262, cloth. 1881. 10s. 6d, 


HINDOO Mrruotogy PoPULARLY TREATED. Being an Epitomised Description of 
the various Heathen Deities illustrated on the Nilver Swami Tea Service pre- 
sented, as a memento of his visit to India, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G., 
- aa "He Highness the Gaekwar of Buroda, Small 4to, pp. 42, limp cloth. 
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BITTELL,—Taz OOMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES OF THE PaciFic Coast or NORTH 
Ameznioa, By J. 8. Hittell, Author of ‘‘The Resources of California,” 4to, 
pp. 820. 1882. £1, 10s. 

HODG3ON.—Acapgmy Lucrures. By J. E. Hodgson, R.A., Librarian and Pro- 
fessor of Painting to the Royal Academy. Crown 8vo, pp. viiii, and 312, eloth. 
1884. 7s. 6d. 

HODGSON. —Essays on THE LANGuAGES, LITERATURE, AND RELIGION or NFPAL 
AND TrBer. Together with further Papers on the Geography, Ethnology, and 
Commerce of those Countries. By B. H. Hodgson, late British Minister at the 
Court of Nepal. Royal 8vo, cloth, pp. xii. and 276. 1874. 14a. 

HODGSON.— Essays ON INDIAN SuBJECTS. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

HODGSON,—THE Epvucation Of GIRLS; AND THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN OF 
THE UPPER CLASSES EDUCATIONALLY CONSIDERED. Two Lectures. By W. B. 
a a Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 114, cloth. 1869. 
8. 6d. 

HODGON.—Turaor: His Life, Times, and Opinions. Two Lectures. By W. B. 
Hodgson, LL.D. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 83, sewed. 1870. 2s. 

HOERNLE,.—A ComPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE GAUDIAN LANGUAGES, with Special 
Reference to the Eastern Hindi. Accompanied by a Language Map, and a Table 
of Alphabets. By A. F. Rudolf Hoernle. Demy 8vo, pp. 474, sion 1880. 18s. 

HOLBEIN SOCIETY.—Subscription, one guinea per annum. List of publications 
on application. 


HOLMES-FORBES.—Tue Scrence or Beauty. An Analytical Inquiry into the 
Laws of Aisthetics. By Avary W. Holmes-Forbes, of Liucoln's Inn, Barrister-at- 
Law. Post 8vo, cloth, pp. vi. and 200. 1881. 6s. 

HOLST,—TuHe CONSTITUTIONAL AND PoLiticaL History OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Dr. H. von Holst. Translated by J. J. Lalor and A. B. Mason. Royal 8vo. 
Vol. T. 1750-1833. State Sovereignty and Slavery. Pp. xvi. and 506, 1876. 18s, 

‘—Vol. If. 1828-1846. Jackson’s Administration— Annexation of Texas, Pp. 
720. 1879, £1, 2s.—Vol. III. 1846-1850. Annexation of Texas—Compromise 
of 1850. Pp. x. and 598, 1881. 18s. 

HOLYOAKE.—TueE RocupALe Pioneers. Thirty-three Years of Co-operation in 
Rochdale. In two parts. Part I. 1844-1857; Part II. 1857-1877. By G. J. 
Holyonke. Crown 8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1882, 2s. 6d. 

HOLYOAKE.—Txx History oF Co-OPERATION IN ENGLAND: its Literature and its 
Advocates, By G. J. Holyoake. Vol. I. The Pioneer Period, 1812-44. Crown 
8vo, pp. xii. and 420, cloth. 1875. 4s.—Vol. II. The Constructive Period, 1845- 
78. Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 504, cloth. 1878. 8s, 


HOLYOARKE,—Tug TRIAL OF THEISM ACCUSED OF OBSTRUCTING SecuLar Lire. By 
G. J. Holyoake. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 256, cloth. 1877. 4s, 


HOLYOAKE,—RiASONING FROM Facts: A Method of Everyday Logic. By G. J. 
Holyoake. Fceap., pp. xii. and 94, wrapper. 1877. 1s. 6d. 

HOLYOAKE,—Senr-HELP BY THE PEopLE. Thirty-three Years of Co-operation in 
Rochdale. In Two Parts. Part I., 1844-1857; Part II., 1857-1877. By G, J. 
Holyoake, Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1883, 2s. 6d. 


HOPKINS. —ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE TURKISH LANGUAGE. With a few Rasy 
Exercises. By F. L. Hopkins, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cam- 

_ bridge. Crown 8vo, pp. 48, cloth. 1877. 3s. 6d. 

HORDER.—A SzLEction rrom “ THE Book OF PRAISE FOR CHILDREN,” as Edited 
by W. Garrett Horder, For the Use of Jewish Children. Feap. 8vo, pp. 80, 
aloth, 1883. . 1s. 6d. 

HOSMER.—THE PEOPLE AND PoLitics; or, The Structure of States and the 
Significance and Relation of Political Forms. By G. W. Hosmer, M.D. Demy 
8yo, pp. viii, and 340, cloth. 1883, 15s, 

: e 


¢ 
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HOWELLS,—A Lrrriz Gret amMona THE OLD Masters. With Introduction and 
rae By W. D. Howells. Oblong crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 66, with 54 plates. 
1884. 10s. 


HOWELLS.—Dr. Breen’s Practice: A Novel. By W. D. Howells, English 
Copyright Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 272, cloth. 1882. 6s. 


HOWSE.—A GRAMMAR OF THE CREE LANGUAGE. With which is combined an 
Analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howse, F.R.G.S8. 8vo, pp. xx. 
and 324, cloth. 1865. 7s. 6d. 

HULME,—MATHEMATICAL DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, AND How To UsE TueM. By 
F, Edward Hulme, F.L.S.. F.S.A., Art-Master of. Marlborough College, Aiithor of 
‘“‘Principles of Ornamental Art,” &c. With Illustrations. Second [dition. 
fiipedtal 1m6, pp. xvi. and 152, cloth. 1881. 3s. 6d. 

or ‘“TenantT Rieut.” By C. F. Humbert. 8vo, pp. 20, sewed. 

875. ls, ‘ 


HUMBOLDT.—TuHe SPHERE aND Duties or GOVERNMENT. Translated from the 
German of Baron Wilhelm Von Humboldt by Joseph Coulthard, jun. Post 8vo, 
pp. xv. and 203, cloth, 1854. 5s. 

HUMBOLDT.—LETTERS OF WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT To A FEMALE FRIEND. A com- 
plete Edition. Translated from the Second German Edition by Catherine M. A. 
Couper, with a Biographical Notice of the Writer. 2 vols. crown Svo, pp. xxviii. 
and 592, cloth. 1867. 10s, 


HUNT.—Tue Re.icion or tak Heart. A Manual of Fai.a and Duty, By Leigh 
Hunt. Feap. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 259, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


HUNT.—CHEMICAL AND GEOLOGICAL Essays. By Professor T. Sterry Hunt. 
Second Edition. 8vo, pp. xxii. and 448, cloth. 1879, 12s. 


HUNTER,—A CoMPARATIVE DICTIONARY OF THE NON-ARYAN LANGUAGES OF INDIA 
AND Hien Asta. With a Dissertation, Political and Linguistic, on the Aboriginal 
Races, By W. W. Hunter, B.A., M.R.A.S., Hon. Fel. Ethnol. Soc., Author of 
the ‘* Annals of Rural Bengal,” of H.M.'s Civil Service. Being a Lexicon of 144 
Languages, illustrating Turanian Speech. Compiled from the Hodgson Lists, 
Government Archives, and Original MSS., arranged with Prefaces and Indices in 
raat i aaa Russian, and Latin. Large 4to, toned paper, pp~230, 
cloth. P 8. 


HUNTER,—TxHE INDIAN MusALMANs. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D., Director- 
General of Statistics to the Government of India, &c., Author of the ‘‘ Annals of 
Rural Bengal,” &c. Third Edition, 8vo, pp. 219, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 


HUNTER, —FAMINE ASPECTS OF BENGAL Districts. A System of Famine Warnings. 
By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D. Orown 8vo, pp. 216, cloth. 1874. [s. 6d. 


HUNTER.—A SratisticaAL ACCOUNT OF BENGAL. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D., 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, &c, In 20 vols. Svo, 
half morocco, 1877. £65. 

HUNTER.—CaTALOGUE OF SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS (BUDDHIST). Collected in Nepal 
by B. H. Hodgson, late Resident at the Court of Nepal. Compiled from Lists in 
Calcutta, France, and England, by W. W. Hunter, C.1.E., LL.D. 8vo, pp, 28, 
paper, 1880. 2s. 


HUNTER, —THE IMPEuIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA. By W. W. Hunter, C.1.E., LL.D., 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India In Nine Volumes. 
8vo, pp. xxxiii, and 544, 539, 567, xix. and 716, 509, 613, 505, 537, and xii. and 
478, half morocco. With Maps, 1881. 

HUNTER.—Tuz INDIAN Empire: Its History, People, and Products. By W. W. 
Hunter, C1.E., LL.D. Post 8vo, pp. 568, with Map, cloth. 1882, 46s. 

HUNTER.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE British SETTLEMENT OF ADEN, IN ARABIA, Oom- 
piled by Capt. F. M. Hunter, Assistant Political Resident, Aden, 8vo, pp, xii. 
and 232, helf bound. 1877. 7s, 6d. 
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HUNTER.—A SrarisTicaL Account or Assam. By W. W. Hunter, B.A, | 
_O.LE., Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, &c. 2 vols. 
8vo, pp, 420 and 490, with 2 Maps, half morocco. 1879. 10s. 


HUNTER,—A Brier History oF THE INDIAN PxoPLe. By W. W. Hunter, C.LE., 
LL.D. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 222, cl.th. With Map. 1884. 3s. 6d. 


HURST.—History or RATIONALISM: embracing a Survey of the Present State of 
Protestant Theology. By the Rev. John F. Hurst, AM. With Appendix of 
Literature. Revised and enlarged from the Third American Edition, Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvii. and 525, cloth. 1867. 10s. 6d. 

HYEST.—Prompr REMEDIES FOR ACCIDENTS AND Porsons: Adapted to the use of 
the Inexperienced till Medical aid arrives. By W. H. Hyett, F.R.S. A Broad- 
sheet, to hang up in Country Schools or Vestries, Workshops, Offices of Factories, 
Mines and Docks, on board Yachts, in Railway Stations, remote Shooting 
Quarters, Highland Manses, and Private Houses, wherever the Doctor lives at a 
distanc@, Sold for the benefit of the Gloucester Eye Institution. In sheets, 214 
by 174 inches, 2s. 6d. ; mounted, 3s. 6d. 


HYMANS.—Pupii Versus TeacuEr. Letters from a Teacher toa Teacher. Fcap. 
8vo, pp. 92, cloth. 1875. 2s. 


THNE.—A Latin GRAMMAR YoR BEGINNERS. By W. H. Ihne, late Principal of 
Carlton Terrace School, Liverpool. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 184, cloth. 1 38, 

IKHWANU-S Sari ; or, Brothers of Purity. Translated from the Hindustani by 
Professor John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. Orown 8¥o, pp. 
viii. and 156, cloth.® 1869. 7s. 


INDIA,—ARCHMOLOGICAL SURVEY OF WESTERN INDI4. See Burgess. 


INDIA.—PuBLICATIONS OF THE ARCHROLOGICAL SuBvVEY OF Inp1a. A separate list 
on application. 

INDIA.—PUBLICATIONS OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE INDIA OFFICE, 
Lonpon. <A separate list, also list of all the Government Maps, on application. 


INDIA.—PUBLICATIONS OF THE GEOLOGICAL Sorvey oF INDIA. A separate list on 
application, 
INDIA OFFICE PUBLICATIONS :— 
Aden, Statistical Account of. 5s. 
Assam, do. do. Vols. I. and IT. 5s. each. 
Baden Powell, Land Revenues, &c., in India. 12s. 
Do. Jurisprudence for Forest Officers. 12s. 
Beal’s Buddhist Tripitaka. 4s. 
Bengal, Statistical Account of. Vols. I. to XX. 100s. per set. 
Do. do. do. Vols. VI. to XX. 53. each. 
Bombay Code. 21s. 
Bombay Gazetteer. Vol, II. 148, Vol. XEII. (2 parts), 16s. 
Do. do. Vols. III. to VIJ., and X., XI., XII., XIV., XVI. 8s. each. 
Burgess’ Archzological Survey of Western India, Vols. I. and ILI. 42s. each. 
Do. do. do. Vol. Ii. 63s, 
Do. do. do. Vols. TV. and V. 126s. 
Burma (British) Gazetteer. 2 vols. 50s. 
Catalogue of Manuscripts and Maps of Surveys. 123. 
Chambers’ Metevrology (Bombay) and Atlas, 30s. 
Cole's Agra and Muttra. 70s 
Oook’s Gums and Resins. 58, 
Corpus Inscriptionem Indicarum. Vol. I. 32s. 
Cunningham's Archeological Survey. Vols, I. to XV. 10s. aud 12s, cach. 
Do, Stupa of Bharut. 63s. 
Egerton's Catalogue of Indian Arms. 2s. 6d. 
Fergugon and Burgess, Cave Temples of India. 42s. 
Do. Tree and Serpent Worship. 105s. 
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INDIA OFFICE PUBLICATIONS—continued. 


Gamble, Manual of Indian Timbers. 10s. 
Hunter's Imperial Gazetteer. 9 vols. 
Jaschke’s Tibetan-English Dictionary. 30s. 
King. Chinchona-Planting. Is. 
Kurz. Forest Flora of British Burma, Vols. I. and II.- 15s, each. 
Liotard’s Materials for Paper. 2s. 6d. 
Liotard’s Silk in India. VartI. 2s. 
Markham’s Tibet. 21s. 
Do. Memoir of Indian Surveys. 103, 6d. 
Do. Abstract of Reports of Surveys. 1s. 6d. 
Mitra (Rajendralala), Buddha Gaya, 60s. 
Moir, Torrent Regions of the Alps. 1s. 
Mueller. Select Plants for Extra-Tropical Countries. 8s. 
Mysore and Coorg Gazetteer. Vols. I. and II. 10s. each. 
Do. do. Vol. III. 5s, 
N, W. P. Gazetteer. Vols, I. and II. 10s. each. 
Do. do. Vols. III. to VI. and X. 12s, each. 
Oudh do. Vols. I. toII£, 10s, each. 
Pharmacopoeia of India, The. 6s. 
People of India, The. Vols. I. to VIII. 45s. each. 
Raverty’s Notes on Afghanistan and Baluchistan. Sections I, andl], 28. Sec- 
tion ITI, 5s. Section IV. 3s. 
Rujputana Gazetteer. 3 vols. 15s. 
Saunders’ Mountains and River Basins of India. 3s. 
Sewell’s Amaravati Tope. 3s. 
Smith’s (Brough) Gold Mining in Wynaad. Is. 
Taylor. Indian Marine Surveys. 2s. 6d. 
Trgonometrical Survey, Synopsis of Great. Vols. J. to VI, 10s. 6d. each. 
Trumpp’s Adi Granth, 52s. 6d. 
Watson’s Cotton for Trials. Boards, 10s. 6d. Paper, 10s." 
Do. Rhea Fibre. 2s, 6d, 
Do. Tobacco. 5s. 
Wilson. Madras Army. Vols. I. and II. 


INDIAN GAZETTEERS.—See GAZETTEER, and Inp1A OFFICE PUBLICATIONS, 


INGLEBY.—See SHAKESPEARE. 

INMAN,—Navticat Tapes. Designed for the use of British Seamen. By the Rev. 
James Inman, D.D., late Professor at the Royal Naval College, Portsmouth. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xvi. and 410, cloth. 1877. 1ds. 


INMAN.—HIsToRY OF THE IiNGLISH ALPHABET: A Paper read before the Liverpool 
reed and Philosophical Society, By T. Inman, M.D. 8vo, pp, 36, sewed. 
1872, 1s. 

IN SEARCH OF TRUTH, Conversations on the Bible and Popular Theology, for 
Young People. By A. M. Y. Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 138, cloth. 1875, 2s. 6d, 


INTERNATIONAL NuMISMATA ORIENTALIA (THE).—Royal 4to, in paper wrapper. 
Part I. Ancient Indian Weights. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. Pp. 84, with a Plate and 
Map of the India of Manu. 9s, 6d.—Part II. Coins of the Urtuki Turkuména, 
By Stanley Lane Poole, Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Pp, 44, with 6 Plates. 
9s.—Part II]. The Coinage of Lydia and Persia, from the Earliest Times to the 
Fall of the Dynasty of the Achemenide. By Barclay V. Head, Assistant-Keeper 
of Coins, British Museum. Pp. viii-56, with 3 Autotype Plates, 10s, 6d.— 
Part IV. The Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Rogers. Pp. 
iv.-22, and 1 Plate. 5a.—Part V. The Parthian Coinage. By Perey Gardner, 
M.A. Pp. iv.-66, and 8 Autotype Plates, 18s.—Part VI. The Ancient Coins 
and Measures of Ceylon, By T. W. Rhys Davids, Pp. iv. and 60, and 1 Plate. 
108.—Vol. I., containing the first six parts. as specified above. Royal 4to, half 
bound, £3, 13s. 6d, 
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INTERNATIONAL NumMIsMATa —continued. 
Vol. II. Corns or THE Jews. Being a History of the Jewish Coinage and Money 
in the Old and New Testaments. By Frederick W. Madden, M.R.A.S., Member 
of the Numismatic Society of London, Secretary of the Brighton College, &c., 
&e. With 279 woodcuts and « plate of alphabets. Royal 4to, pp. xii. and 330, 
sewed. 1881. £2. 


Tue Corns oF ARAKAN, oF Peau, AND OF Burma. By Lieut.-General Sir Arthur 
Phayre, C.B., K.C.8.1, G.C.M.G., late Commissioner of British Burma. Royal 
4to, pp. viii. and 48, with Five Autotype Illustrations, wrapper. 1882. 8s. 6d. 


JACKSON, —ErHNoLoGy AND PHRENOLOGY AS AN AID TO THE HistorTAN. By the 
late J. W. Jackson. Second Edition, With a Memoir of the Author, by his 
Wife. Crown 8vo, pp. xx. and 324, cloth. 1875. 4s. 6d. 


JACKSON.*-Tue SHROPSHIRE Worp-Book. A Glossary of Archaic and Provincial 
Worgs, &c., used in the County. By Georgina F. Jackson. Crown 8vo, pp, civ. 
and 024, cloth. 1881. 31s. 6d. 


JACOB,—Hinpu Panturism. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


JAGIELSKI.—On ManrienpaD Spa, and the Diseases Curable by its Waters and 
Baths. By A. V. Jagielski, M.D., Berlin. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 186. With Map. Cloth. 1874. 5s. 


JAMISON.—Tue Lire ®xp Ties or Bertrarpd Du Guescity. A History of the 
Fourteenth Century. By D. F. Jamison, of South Carolina. Portrait. 2 vols. 
8vo, pp. xvi., 287, and vili., 314, cloth. 1864. £1, 1s. 


JAPAN.—Map oF NIPPON (Japan): Compiled from Native Maps, and the Notes of 
most recent Travellers. By R. Henry Brunton, M.I.C.E., F.2.G.S., 1880. Size, 
5 feet by 4 feet, 20 miles to the inch. In 4 Sheets, £1, 1s.; Roller, varnished, 
£1, lls. 6d.; Folded, in Case, £1, 5s. 6d. 


JASCHKE. —A TIBETAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. With special reference to the Pre- 
vailing Dialects. To which is added an English-Tibetan Vocabulary, By H. A. 
Jischke, late Moravian Missionary at Kyélang, British Lahoul. Imperial 8vo, pp. 
xxiv.-672, cloth. 1881. £1, 10s. 


JASCHKE, —Tiperan Grammar. By H. A. Jiischke. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-104, 
cloth. 1883. 5s. 


JATAKA (Tuk), together with its Commentary : being tales of the Anterior Births 
of Gotama Buddha. Now first published in Pali, by V. Fausboll. Text. 8vo. 
Vol. 1, pp. viii, and 512, cloth. 1877. 28s.—Vol. II., pp. 452, cloth. 1879. 
2%s.——Vol. IIL, pp. viii. and 544, cloth. 1883. 28s, (For Translation see 
Triibner’s Oriental Series, ‘‘ Buddhist Birth Stories.”) 


JENKINS,.—A PALADIN OF FINANCE: Contemporary Manners. By E. Jenkins, 
Author of ‘‘Giux's Baby.” Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 392, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 


JENKINS.—Vest-Pocket Lexicon. An English Dictionary of all except familiar 
Words, including the principal Scientific and Technical Terms, and Foreign 
Moneys, Weights and Measures; omitting what everybody knows, and contain- 
ing what everybody wants to know and cannot readily find. By Jabez Jenkins. 
64mo, pp. 564, cloth. 1879. 1s. 6d. 


JOHNSON.—OxIENTAL RELIGIONS, See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, 
Extra Series, Vols. LV. and Y. 


JOLLY.—See Nananfya. 


JOMINI.—Tuz Art or War. By Baron de Jomini, General and Aide-de-Camp to 
the Emperor of Russia. A New Edition, with Appendices and Maps. Translated 
from the French. By Captain G. H. Mendell, and Captain W. O. Craighill. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 410, cloth. 1879. 9s. 
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JOBEPH.--RELIGION, NATURAL AND REVEALED. A Series of Progressive Lessons 
a Jewish Youth. By N. 8. Joseph. Crown 8vo, pp. xii.-296, cloth. 1879. 
8. 


JUVENALIS SATIRZA. With a Literal English Prose Translation and Notes. By 
J. D. Lewis, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb. Second Edition. Two vols. 8vo, pp. xii. 
and 230 and 400, cloth. 1882. 12s. 


KARCHER, —QUuESTIONNAIRE FRANCAIS. Questions on French Grammar, Idiomatic 
Difficulties, and Military Expressions. By Theodore Karcher, LL.B. Fourth 
Edition, greatly enlarged. Crown 8vo, pp. 224, cloth. 1879. 4s. 6d. Interleaved 
with writing paper, 5s. 6d. 


KARDEC.—Tue Sprriv’s Book, Containing the Principles of Spiritist Doctrine on 
the Immortality of the Soul, &c., &c., according to the Teachings of Spirits of 
High Degree, transmitted through various mediums, collected and set in order by 
Allen Kardec. Translated from the 120th thousand by Auna Blackwell. Crown 
8vo, pp. 512, cloth. 1875. 7s. 6d. 


KARDEC,—TuE Mepium’s Book; or, Guide for Mediums and for Evocations. 
Containing the Theoretic Teachings of Spirits concerning all kinds of Manifesta- 
tions, the Means of Communication with the Invisible World, the Development 
of Medianimity, &c., &c. By Allen Kardec. Translated by Anna Blackwell. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 456, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. ¢ 


KARDEC.—HEavVEN AND HELL; or, the Divine Justice Vindicated in the Plurality 
of Existences. By Allen Kardec. Translated by Anna Blackwell. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 448, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 


KEMP. See SCHOPENHAUER. 


KENDRICK.—GREEK OLLENDORFF. A Progressive Exhibition of the Principles of 
the Greek Grammar. By Asahel C, Kendrick. 8vo, pp. 371, cloth. 1870. 9s, 
KERMODE.—NataL : Its Early History, Rise, Progress, and Future Prospects as a 
Field for Emigration. By W. Kermode, of Natal. Crown 8vo, pp, xii. and 228, 
with Map, cloth. 1883. 3s. 6d. 

KEYS OF THE CREEDS (THE), Third Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 210, 
cloth. 1876. 5s. 

KINAHAN.— VALLEYS AND THEIR RELATION TO FISSURES, FRACTURES, AND FAULTS. 
By G. H. Kinahan, M.R.I.A., F.R.G.S.1., &. Dedicated by permission to his 
Grace the Duke of Argyll. Crown 8vo, pp. 256, cloth, illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


KING'S STRATAGEM (The) ; On, THe PEARL or PoLann; A Tragedy in Five Acts. 
By Stella, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 94, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 


KINGSTON.—Tue Unity or Creation. A Contribution to the Solution of the 
Baier Question. By F. H. Kingston. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 152, cloth. 
4, 5s. 


KISTNER,—BupDHA AND HIS Doctrines, A Bibliographical Essay. By Otto 
Kistner. 4to, pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 1869. 2s. 6d, 


KNOX.—ON A MEXICAN Mustana. See under SwEET. 


KLEMM. —MuscLE BEATING; or, Active and Passive Home Gymnastics, for Healthy 
and Unhealthy People. By C. Klemm. With Illustrations. 8vo, pp. 60, 
wrapper. 1878. 1s, 


KOHL.—TRavELs IN CANADA AND THROUGH THE States oF New York anp 
PENNSYLVANIA. By J. G. Kohl. Translated by Mrs. Percy Sinnett. Revised by 
the Author. Two vols. post 8vo, pp. xiv. and 794, cloth. 1861. £1, 1s. 


KRAPP.—DICTIONARY OF THE SUAHILI Lanavacs. Compiled by the Rev. Dr, L. 
Krapf, missionary of the Church Missionary Society in East Africa. With an 
sa or containing an outline of a Suahili Grammar., Medium 8vo, pp. xl. 
and 434, cloth. 1882, 30s, 
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KRAUS, --Carraban AND rts NaturaL Heatina Agenrs, from: the Physiological 
and Therapeutical Point of View. By J. Kraus, M.D. With Notes Introductory 
by the Rev. J. T. Walters, M.A. Second Edition.~-Revised and enlarged. Crown 
Svo, pp. 104, cloth. 1880, 5s. 


KROEGER.—THE MINNESINGER OF Germany. By A. E, Kroeger. Feap. 8vo, pp. 
290, cloth. 1873. 7s. 


KURZ,.—Forest Fiora or British Burma. By 8. Kurz, Curator of the Her- 
‘barium, Royal Botanioal Gardens, Calcutta. 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. xxx., 550, 
and 614, cloth. 1877. 30s. 


LACERDA’S Journey TO CaZeMBE in 1798. Translated and Annotated by Captain 
K. F. Burton, F.R.G.8, Also Journey of the Pombeiros, &c. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 272, . With Map, cloth. 1873. 7s, 6d. 


LANARI,—CoLLgction oF ITALIAN AND ENGLisH DraLoauEs. By A, Lanari. 
Feag. 8vo, pp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1874. 3s. 6d. 


LAND.—Tux Princrpies or Hesrew Grammar. By J. P. N. Land, Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Leyden. Translated from the Dutch, 
by Reginald Lane Poole, Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. Sounds. Part II. 
Words. With Large Additions by the Author, and a new Preface. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xx. and 220, cloth. 1876, 7s. 6d. 


e 
EANE.—Taxr Koran. See Trtibner’s Oriental Series. 


LANGE,—A History OF MATERIALISM. See English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library, Vols, I. to III. 


LANGE.—GerMANIA. A German Reading-book Arranged Progressively. By F. K. 
W. Lange, Ph.D. Part I. Anthology of German Prose and Poetry, with 
Vocabulary and Biographical Notes. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 216, cloth, 1881, 3s. 6d. 
Part II. Essays on German History and Institutions, with Notes. 8vo, pp. 124, 
cloth. Parts I. and II. together. 5s. 6d. 


LANGE.—GeERMAN Prose Writing. Comprising English Passages for Translation 
into German. Selected from Examination Papers of the University of London, 
the College of Preceptors, Londun, and the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
azrauged progressively, with Notes and Theoretical as well as Practical Treatises 
on themes for the writing of Essays. By F. K. W. Lange, Ph.D., Assistant Ger- 
man Master, Royal Academy, Woolwich ; Examiner, Royal Oollege of Preceptors 
London. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 176, cloth. 1881. 4s, 


LANGE.—GERMAN GRAMMAR Practice. By F. K. W. Lange, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 
pp. vii, and 64, oloth, 1882. 1s. 6d, 


LANGE. —CoLLoquiaL GERMAN GRAMMAR. With Special Reference to the Anglo- 
Saxon Element in the English Language. By F. K. W. Lange, Ph.D., &c. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 380, cloth. 1882. 4s. 6d, 


LANMAN,—A SANSKRIT READER. With Vocabulary and Notes. By Charles 
Rockwell Lanman, Professor of Sanskrit in Harvard College. Imperial 8vo, pp. 
xx. and 294, cloth. 1884. 10s. 6d. 


LARSEN.—DaNISH-ENGLISH Dictionary. By A. Larsen. Crown 8vo, pp. viii 
and 646, cloth, 1884. 7s. 6d. 


LASCARIDES, —A CoMPREHENSIVE PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH-ANOIENT AND MODERN 
GREEK LEXICON. Founded upon a manuscript of G. P. Lascarides, and Compiled 
by &. Myriantheus, Ph.D, 2 vole, 18mo, pp. xii and 1338, cloth. 1882, £1, 10s, 
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LATHE (THE) AND ITs Usns; or, Instruction in the Art of Turning Wood and Metal, 
including a description of the most modern appliances for the Ornamentation 
Plain and Curved Surfaces, &c. Sixth Edition. With additional Chapters and 
Index. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. iv. and 316, cloth. 1883. 10s. 6d. 


LE-BRUN.—MarTERIALS FOR TRANSLATING FROM ENGLISH INTO FRENCH; being a 
short Essay on Translation, followed by a Graduated Selection in Prose and Verse. 
By L. Le-Brun. Seventh Edition. Revised and corrected by Henri Van Laun. 
Post 8vo, pp, xii. and 204, cloth. 1882. 4s. 6d. 


LEE,—ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PHYSIOLOGY OF RELIGION. In Sections adapted for 
the use of Schools. Part I. By Henry Lee, F.R.C.8., formerly ProfesSor of 
Surgery, Royal College of Surgeons, &. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 108, oloth. 
1880, 38. 6d. 


LEES.—A PracticaL GuipE To HEALTH, AND TO THE HOME TREATMENT OF THE 
CoMMON AILMENTS OF LIFE: With a Section on Cases of Emergency,tand Hints 
to Mothers on Nursing, &c. By F. Arnold Lees, F.L.8. Crown 8vo, pp. 334, 
stiff covers. 1874. 3s. : 


LEGGE,—THe CHINESE CLassics. With a Translation, Critical and Exegetical,- 
Notes, Prolegomena, and copious Indexes, By James Legge, D.D., of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. In 7 vols. Royal 8ve. Vols, I.-V. in Hight Varts, 
published, cloth. £2, 2s. each Part. 


LEGGE. — THE CHINESE CLassics, translated into English. ype Preliminary Essays 
and Explanatory Notes. Popular Edition. Reproduced for General Readers from 
the Author’s work, containing the Original Text. By James Legge, D.D. Crown 
8vo. Vol. I. The Life and Teachings of Confucius. Third Edition. Pp. vi. 
and 338, cloth. 1872. 10s. 6d.—Vol. II. The Works of Mencius, Pp. x. and 402, 
cloth, 12s.—Vol. III. The She-King; or, The Book of Poetry. Pp. vi. and 432, 
cloth. 1876. 12s. 


LEGGE.— ConFUcIANISM IN RELATION TO CuHnisTIAniTy, A Paper read before the 
Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May llth, 1877. By Rev. James Legge, 
D.D., LL.D., &c. 8vo, pp. 12, sewed. 1877. 1s. 6d. 


LEGGE.—A LetrErR 10 PRoFEsSOR Max MULLER, chiefly on the Translat on into 
English of the Chinese Terms 7% and Shang 7%. By James Legge, Vrofessor of 
the Chinese Language and Literature in the University of Oxford. Orown 8vo, 
pp. 30, sewed. 1880. Is. 


LEIGH.—Tur ReLIGion oy THE WORLD. By H. Stone Leigh. 12mo, pp. xii. and 
66, cloth. 1869, 2s. 6d. 


LEIGH.—THE Story oF PHILOSOPHY. By Aston Leigh. Post 8vo, pp. xii, and 
210, cloth. 1881. 6s. 


LEILA-HANOUM.—A TRAGEDY IN THE IMPERIAL HAREM AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 
By Leila-Hanoum. Translated from the French, with Notes by General R, F. 
Colston. 16mo, pp. viii. and 300, cloth. 1883, 4s. Paper, 2s. 6d. 

LELAND, —Tu BREITMANN BALLADS. The only authorised Edition. Complete in 1 
vol., including Nineteen Ballads, illustrating his Travels in Europe (never before 

rinted), with Comments by Fritz Schwackenhammer. By Charles G. Leland. 
srown 8vo, pp. xxviii, and 292, cloth. 1872. 6s. 


LELAND.—THE Music Lesson or Conructus, and other Poems. By Charles G. 
Leland. Feap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 168, cloth, 1871, 3s. 6d. 


LELAND.—GavDEAMUS. Humorous Poems translated from the German of Joseph 
Mey Scheffel and others. By Charles G. Leland, 16mo, pp. 176, cloth. 1872. 
8. . 


LELAND.—Tuz Eayprian SKETOH-BOOK. By C. G. Leland. © 8 ii 
and 316, cloth. 1873, 7s. 6d. : Bee Se eo es Na 
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LELAND,—Tue ENGLISH GIPSIES AND THEIR LanauaGge. By Charles G. Leland. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 260, cloth. 1874, 7s. 6d. 


LELAND, —F-Sana ; on, THE Discovery oF AMERICA by Chinese Buddhist Priests 
" a Fifth Century. By Charles G. Leland. Crown 8vo, pp. 232, cloth. 1875. 
gs, 6d. 


LELAND.—Pipa1x-Enoiisu Sina-Sone; or, Songs and Stories in the China-English™ 
Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Charles G. Leland. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 
140, cloth. 1876. 5s. 


er —THE Gypsies. By C. G. Leland. Crown 8vo, pp. 372, cloth. 1882. 
8s. 6d. 


LEOPARDI.—See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Vol. XVII. 


ey i CHAPTERS OF NoRTH’s PLUTARCH, Containing the Lives of Caius Mar- 

cius, Coriolanus, Julius Cesar, Marcus Antonius, and Marcus Brutus, as Sources 
to Phakespeare’s Tragedies; Coriolanus, Julius Cesar, and Antony and Cleo- 
patra; and partly to Hamlet and Timon of Athens, Photolithographed in the 
size of the Edition of 1595. With Preface, Notes comparing the Text of the 
Editions of 1579, 1595, 1603, and 1612; and Reference Notes to the Text of the 
Tragedies of Shakespeare. Edited by Professor I’. A. Leo, Ph.D., Vice-Presi- 
dent of the New Shakespeare Society ; Member of the Directory of the German 
Shakespeare Society ; and Lecturer nt the Acddemy of Modern Philology at Berlin. 
Folio, pp. 22, 130 c@ facsimiles, half-morocco. Library Edition (limited to 250 
copies), £1, 11s. 6d. ; Amateur Edition (50 copies on a superior large hand-made 
paper), £3, 3s. 


LERMONTOFF.—Tur Drson. By Michael Lermontoff. Translated from the 
Russian by A. Condie Stephen. Crown 8vo, pp. 88, cloth. 1881. 2s. 6d. 


LESLEY.— Man’s ORIGIN AND Destiny. Sketched from the Platform of the Physical 
Sciences. By. J. P. Lesley, Member of the National Academy of the United 
States, Professor of Geology, University of Pennsylvania. Second (Revised and 
considerably Enlarged) Edition, crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 142, cloth. 1881. 7s. 6d. 


LESSING.—LETTERS ON BIBLIOLATRY. By Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Translated 
from the German by the late H. H. Bernard, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 184, cloth. 1862. 5s. 


LESSING.—See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Extra Series, Vols, I. 


und IT, 


LETTERS ON THE WAR BETWEEN GERMANY AND FRANCE. By Mommeen, Strauss, 
Max Miiller, and Carlyle. Second Edition. Crown $vo, pp. 120, cloth. 1871. 2s. 6d. 


LEWES.—PROBLEMS OF LIFk AND Minn. By George Henry Lewes, First Series: 
The Foundations of a Creed. Vol. L, demy 8vo. Fourth edition, pp. 488, cloth. 
1884, 12s.—Vol. II., demy 8vo, pp, 552, cloth, 1875. 16s, 


LEWES.—PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND. By George Henry Lewes. Second Series. 
Tue PaysioaL Basis or Minp. 8vo, with Illustrations, pp. 508, cloth. 1877. 
16a. Contents.—The Nature of Life; The Nervous Mechanism; Animal Auto- 
matism; The Reflex Theory. 


LEWES .— PROBLEMS OF Lire AND Minn. By George Henry Lewes. Third Series. 
Problem the First—The Study of Psychology: Its Object, Scope, and Method. 
Demy 8vo, pp. 200, cloth. 1879. 7s. Gd. 


LEWES,—PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND. By George Henry Lewes. Third Series. 
Problem the Second—Mind as a Function of the Organism. Problem the Third— 
The Sphere of Sense and Logic of Feeling, Problem the Fourth—The Sphere of 
Iutelleot and Logic of Signs. Demy 8vo, pp. x. and 500, cloth. 1879. ; 
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LEWIS,— See JuvENAL and PLIny. 


LIBRARIANS, TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENOE OF, held in 
London, October 1877. Edited by Edward B. Nicholson and Henry R. Tedder. 
Imperial 8vo, pp. 276, cloth. 1878, £1, 8s. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, Transactions and Proceed- 
ings of the Annual Meetings of the. Imperial 8vo, cloth. First, held at 
Oxford, October 1, 2, 3, 1878. Edited by the Secretaries, Henry R, Tedder, 
Librarian of the Atheneum Club, and Ernest C. Thomas, late Librarian of the 
Oxford Union Society. Pp. viii. and 192, 1879. £1, 8s.--SEconn, held at Man- 
chester, September 23, 24, and 25, 1879. Edited by H. R. Tedder and E, C. 
Thomas. Pp. x. and 184. 1880. £1, 1s.—Turrn, held at Edinburgh, Ootober 
5, ay and 7, 1880. Edited by E. C. Thomas and C. Welsh. Pp. x. and 202. 
1881, £1, 1s, 


c 
LIEBER.—Tus Lire AND Lerrers oF Francis Lieper. Edited by T. 8. Perry. 
8vo, pp. iv. and 440, cloth, with Portrait. 1882. 14s. e 


LITTLE FRENCH READER (THE). Extracted from ‘‘ The Modern French Reader.” 
Third Edition, Crown 8vo, pp. 112, cloth. 1884, 2s. 


LLOYD ann Newron.—Prussia’8 REPRESENTATIVE Man. By F. Lloyd of the 
Universities of Halle and Athens, and W. Newton, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, pp. 
648, cloth. 1875. 10s. 6d. € 


LOBSCHEID,— CHINESE AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, arranged according to the Kadi- 
cals. By W. Lobscheid. 1 vol. imperial 8vo, pp. 600, cloth. £2, 88, 


LOBSCHEID.—-ENGLISH AND CHINESE Dictionary, with the Punti and Mandarin 
Pronunciation, By W. Lobscheid. Four Parts. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016, boards. 


£8, 8s. 
LONG,— Eastern Proverss, See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


LOVETT. —Tue Lire AnD STRUGGLES OF WILLIAM LOVETT in his pursuit of Bread, 
Knowledge, and Freedom ; with some short account of the different Associations 
he belonged to, and of the Opinions he entertained. 8vo, pp. vi. and 474, cloth. 
1876. 5s. 


LOVELY.—WueERE TO GO FOR HELP: Being a Companion for Quick and Kasy 
Reference of Police Stations, Fire-Engine Stations, Fire-Escape Stations, &c., 
&c., of London and the Suburbs. Compiled by W. Lovely, KR.N. Third Edi- 
tion, 18mo, pp. 16, sewed. 1882. 3d. 


LOWELL.—Tue Bictow Papers. By James Russell Lowell. Edited by Thomas 
Hughes, Q.C. A Reprint of the Authorised Edition of 1859, together with the 
Second Series of 1862. First and Second Series in 1 vol. Feap., pp. Ixviii.-140 
and }xiv,-190, cloth. 1880, 2s. 6d. 


LUCAS.—THE CHILDREN’s PenrarzucH: With the Haphtarahs or Portions from 
the Prophets, Arranged for Jewish Children. By Mrs, Henry Lucas. Crown. 
8vo, pp. viii, and 570, cloth, 1878, 5s. 


LUDEWIG. —THE LITERATURE OF AMERICAN ABORIGINAL LanauacEes. By Hermann 
E. Ludewig. With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. Turner. 
Edited by Nicolas Triibner. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 0886, cloth. 1858. 10s. 6d. 


LUKIN.—THE Boy ENGINEERS: What they did, and how they did it. By the Rev. 
L, J. Lukin, Author of ‘‘ The Young Mechanic,” &o. A Book fov Boys; 30 En- 
gravings. Imperial 16mo, pp. viii. and 344, cloth. 1877. 7s 6d. 
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LUX E TENEBRIS; or, THE Testmony or Conscrousness. A Theoretic Essay. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 376, with Diagram, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. 


MAOCORMAC.—THE ConvERSATION oF 4 Sou, with Gop: A Theodicy. By Henry 
MacCormac, M.D. 16mo, pp. xvi. and 144, cloth. 1877. 3s. 6d. 


MACHIAVELLI.—Tar Historical, PouiTicaAL, AND DIPLOMATIC WRITINGS OF 
NiccoLo MACHIAVELLI. Translated from the Italian by C. E. Detmold, With 
Portraits. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth, pp. xli,, 420, 464, 488, and 472. 1882. £3, 3s. 


MADDEN.—Corns oF THE Jews. Being a History of the Jewish Coinage and Money 
in the Old and New Testaments. By Frederick W. Madden, M.R.A.S. Member 
of the Numismatic Society of London, Secretary of the Brighton College, &&., &c. 
With 278 Woodcuts and a Plate of Alphabets. Royal 4to, pp. xii. and 330, cloth. 
1881, £2, 2s, ‘ 

MADELUNG,—Tur Causes AND OPERATIVE TREATMENT OF DUPUYTREN’S FINGER 
ConTRACTION. By Dr. Otto W. Madelung, Lecturer of Surgery at the Univer- 
aty, a Assistant Surgeon at the University Hospital, Bonn. 8vo, pp. 24, sewed. 

io, 1S, 


MAHAPARINIBBANASUTTA. —See CHILDERS, 


MAHA-VIRA-CHARITA ; or, The Adventures of the Great Hero Rama. An Indian 
T)rama in Seven Acts. Translated into Englisn Prose from the Sanskrit of 
Bhavabhiiti. By John Pickford, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


ON.—EssarYs AND Lectures oN INDIAN Historica Supsgcts. By Colonel 
G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. Second Issue. Crown 8vo, pp. 348, cloth. 1876. 5s. 


MANDLEY.—Woman OvtsIpE Caristenpom. Au Exposition of the Influence 
exerted by Christianity on the Social Position and er ae of Women. By 
J. G. Mandley. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 160, cloth. 1880. 5s. 


MANIPULUS VocasuLorumM. A Rhyming Dictionary of the English Language. By 
Peter Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by Henry B. Wheatley. 
8vo, pp. xvi. and 370, cloth. 1867. 14s. 


MANG@UVRES.—A RETROSPECT Or THE AUTUMN MANG@OVRES, 1871. With 5 Plans, 
By a Recluse, 8vo, pp. xii. and 133, cloth. 1872. 5s. 


M'ARIETTE-BEY.—THE MoNnuMENTS OF UPPER Ecypt: a translation of the 
“Ttinéraire de la Haute Egypte” of Auguste Mariette-Bey. Translated by 
Alphonse Mariette. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 262, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 


MARKHAM.—Qvuicoua GRAMMAR AND Dycrionary. Contributions towards a 
Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Yneas of Peru. Col- 
leoted by Clements R. Markham, F.8.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 223, cloth. £1, 11s, 6d. 


MAREKHAM.—O.nanta: A Drama in the Quichua Language. Text, Translation, 
and sa daa By Clements R. Markham, C.B. Crown 8vo, pp. 128, cloth. 
1871. 78, Gd. 


MARKHAM.—A Memoir oF THE Lapy ANA DE Osorio, Countess of Chincon, and 
Vice-Queen of Peru, A.D. 1629-39, With a Plea for the correct spelling of the 
Ohinchona Genus. By Clements R. Markham, C.B., Member of the Imperial Aca- 
demy: Nature Curioaorum, with the Cognomen of Chinchon, Small 4to, pp. xii, and 
ig 2. Celoured Plates, Map, and Illustrations. Handsomely bound. 

e e 
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MARKHAM. —A Mzmork on THE INDIAN Surveys. By Clements R. Markham, 
O.B., F.R.S., &., &o, Published by Order of H. M. Secretary of State for India 
in Council, Tllustrated with Maps. Second Edition. Imperial 8vo, pp. xxx. 
and 481, boards, 1878. 10s. 6d. 


MARKHAM. — NArraATIVes OF THE MISSION OF GEORGE BOGLE To TiBeEt, and of the 
Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. Edited with Notes, an Introduction, and 
Lives of Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning. By Clements R. Markham, CB., F.R.8. 
Second Edition. 8vo, pp. elxv. and 362, cloth. With Maps and Illustrations. 


1879. 2ls. ¢ 


MARMONTEL.—Bexisarre. Par Marmontel. Nouvelle Edition. 12mo, pp. xii. 
and 123, cloth. 1867. 2s. 6d. 


MARSDEN.—NoumismaTA ORIENTALIA ILLUSTRATA. THE PLATES OF THECORIENTAL 
Corns, ANCIENT AND Monery, of the Collection of the late William Marsden, 
F.R.S., &c. &c. Engraved from Drawings made under his Directions, 4to, 57 


Plates, cloth. 31s. Gd. 


MARTIN ann TRUBNER.— THE CURRENT GOLD AND SILVER COINS OF ALL COUNTRIES, 
their Weight and Fineness, and their Intrinsic Value in English Money, with 
Facsimiles of the Coins. By Leopold C. Martin, of Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, and Charles Tritbner. In 1 vol. medium 8vo, 141 Plates, printed in Gold 
and Silver, and representing about 1000 Coins, with 160 pages of Text, hand- 
somely bound in embossed cloth, richly gilt, with Emblematical Designs on the 
Cover, and gilt edges. 1863, £2, 2s. 


MARTIN.—THE CHINESE: THEIR EDUCATION, PHILOSOPHY, AND Letters. By W. 
A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D., President of the Tungwen College, Pekin. 8vo, py. 
320, cloth. 1881. 7s. 6d. 


MARTINEAU,—Essays, PHILOSOPHICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. By James Martineau. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 414—x. and 430, cloth. 1875. £1, 4s. 


MARTINEAU.—Letrers FroM IRELAND. By Harriet Martineau. Reprinted from 
the Daily News. Post 8vo, pp. viil. and 220, cloth. 1852. 6s. 6d. 


MATHEWS.— ABpRs4HAM IBN Ezra’s COMMENTARY ON THE CANTICLES AFTER 1HE 
First REcENSION. Edited from the MSS., with atranslation, by H. J. Mathews, 
B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. x., 34, and 24, limp cloth. 1874. 
2s. Od. 


MAXWELL.—A MAnNvaL oF THE Manay Lancuace. By W. BE. Maxwe nt, of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law; Assistant Resident, Perak, Malay Peninsula. 
With an Introductory Sketch of the Sanskrit Element in Mulay. Crown 8vo, 
pp. Vili, and 182, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 


MAY.—A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ELECTRICITY AND MaGneTismM. 1860 to 1883, With 
Special Reference to Electro-Technics. Compiled by G. May. With an Index 
by O. Salle, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-204, cloth. 1884. 5s. 


MAYER.—ON THE ART OF PotTERY: with a History of its Rise and Progress in 
Thats By Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., F.R.S.N.A., &c. 8vo, pp. 100, boards, 
. 5s. 


MAYERS.—TREATIES BETWEEN THE EMPIRE OF CHINA AND Foreign Powers, 
together with Regulations for the conduct of Foreign Trade, &. Edited by W. 
r rk ar Secretary to H.B.M.'s Legation at Peking. 8vo, pp. 246, 
cloth. . 25s, ‘ 
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"MAYERS —Tue Cunese Goveenment: a Manual of Chinese Titles, categorically 
arranged and explained, with an Appendix. By Wm. Fred. Mayers, Chinese 
eetieat fr a Legation at Peking, &c.,&c. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 160, 

oth. 1878. 30s. 


M‘ORINDLE.—Anciznt INpIA, AS DESCRIBED BY MEGASTHENES AND ARRIAN; 
being a translation of the fragments of the Indika of Megasthenes collected by 
Dr. Schwanbeck, and of the first part of the Indika of Arrian. By J. W. 
M‘Crindle, M.A., Principal of the Government College, Patna, &c. With 
Introduction, Notes, in Map of Ancient India, Post 8vo, pp. xi. and 224, 
cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 


M‘CRINDLE.—THE CoMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF THE ERYTHREAN SEA. Being 
a Translation of the Periplus Maris Erythrai, by an Anonymous Writer, and of 
Arrian’seAccount of the Voyage of Nearkhos, from the Mouth of the Indus to the 
Head of the Persian Gulf, With Introduction, Commentary, Notes, and Index. 
By @. W. M‘Crindle, M.A., Edinburgh, &c. Post 8vo, pp. iv. and 238, cloth. 
1879, 7s. 6d. 


M‘CRINDLE.—Ancient India as Described by Ktesias the Knidian; being a Transla- 
tion of the Abridgment of his ‘‘ Indika” by Photios, and of the Fragments of that 
Work preserved in other Writers. With Introduction, Notes, and Index. By 
J. W: M'Crindle, Mgi., M.R.S.A.  8vo, pp. viii. and 104, cloth. 1882. 6s. 


MECHANIC (Tue Younc). A Book for Boys, containing Directions for the use of 
all kinds of Tools, and for the construction of Steam Engines and Mechanical 
Models, including the Art of Turning in Wood and Metal. Fifth Edition. 
Imperial 16mo, pp. iv. and 346, and 70 Engravings, cloth, 1878. 6s. 


MECHANIC’S WorksHor (AMATEUR). A Treatise containing Plain and Concise 
Directions for the Manipulation of Wood and Metals, including Casting, Forging, 
Brazing, Soldering, and Carpentry. By the Author of ‘‘The Lathe and its Uses.” 
Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. iv. and 148, Illustrated, cloth. 1880. 6s, 


MEDITATIONS on DEATH AND ErERNITY. Translated from the German by Frederica 
Rowan. Published by Her Majesty’s gracious permission. 8vo, pp. 386, cloth. 
1862. 10s. 6d. 

Dirro. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo, printed on toned paper, pp. 352, cloth. 
1884, 6s, 


MEDITATIONS on Lire AND ITS RELIGIOUS Dutizs. Translated from the German 
by Frederica Rowan. Dedicated to H.R.H. Princess Louis of Hesse. Published 
by Her Majesty’s gracious permission. Being the Companion Volume to ‘‘ Medi- 
tations on Death and Eternity.” 8vo, pp. vi. and 370, cloth. 1863. 10s. 6d. 


Dirro, Smaller Edition, crown 8vo, printed on toned paper, pp. 338. 1863. 


MEDLICOTT.—A MANUAL OF THE GEOLOGY oF Inp14, chiefly compiled from the 
observations of the Geological Survey. By H. B. Medlicott, M.A., Superintendent, 
Geological Survey of India, and W. T. Blanford, A.R.S.M., F.R.S., Deputy Super- 
intandent: Published by order of the Government of India, 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 

xviii.-Ixxx.~818. with 21 Plates and large coloured Map mounted in case, uniform, 

cloth. 1879. 16s. (For Part III. see BALL.) i 


MEGHA-DUTA (THE). (Cloud-Messenger. ) a Bene Translated from the 
Sanskrit into English Veree by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S. The Vocabu- 
lary by Francia Johngon, New Edition. 4to, pp. xi. and 180 ,eloth. 10s. 6d. 
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MENKE.—Oxgsis ANriqui Descriprio: An Atlas illustrating Ancient History and 
Geography, for the Use of Schools ; containing 18 Maps engraved on Steel and 
Coloured, with Descriptive Letterpress. By D. T. Menke. Fourth Edition. 
Folio, half bound morocco. 1866. 68. 


MEREDYTH.—Anca, A REPERTOIRE OF ORIGINAL PormMs, Sacred and Secular. By 
F. Meredyth, M.A., Canon of Limerick Cathedral. Crown 8vo, pp. 124, cloth. 
1875. 5s. 


METCALFE,—THE ENGLISHMAN AND THE SCANDINAVIAN. By Frederick Met- 
calfe, M.A.,- Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford; Translator of ‘*Gallug” and 
‘“‘Charicles;” and Author of ‘‘The Oxonian in Iceland.” Post 8vo, pp. 512, 
cloth. 1880, 18s. 


MICHEL,—Lxs Ecossais #N Feancy, Las Francais 2N Ecossx. Par Francisque 
Michel, Correspondant de l'Institut de France, &c, In 2 vols, 8vo, pp. vii., 547, 
and 551, rich blue cloth, with emblematical designs. With upwards of 100 Costs 
of Arms, and other Illustrations. Price, £1, 12s.—Also a Large-Paper Edition 
(limited to 100 Copies), printed on Thick Paper. 2 vola. 4to, half morocco, with 3 
additional Steel Engravings. 1862. £3, 3s. 


MICKIEWICZ. —KonraD WaLuEnrop. An Historical Poem. By A. Mickiewicz. 
Translated from the Polish into English Verse by Miss M. Biggs. 18mo, pp. 
xvi, and 100, cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d. 


€ 
MILL.—AvousTtz CoMTE AND Positivism. By the late John Stuart Mill, MP. 
Third Edition. 8vo, pp. 200, cloth. 1882, 3s. 6d. 


MILLHOUSE.—Manvat or ITALIAN ConvERSATION. For the Use of Schools, By 
John Millhouse. 18mo, pp. 126, cloth. 1866. 2s, 


MILLHOUSE.—New ENGLISH AND ITALIAN FRONOUNCING AND EXxpLANatoRy D10- 
TIONARY. By John Millhouse. Vol. I. English-Italian. Vol. II. Italian-English, 
Fourth Edition. 2 vols. square 8vo, pp. 654 and 740, cloth. 1867. 12s, 


MILNE,—NoTES ON CRYSTALLOGRAPHY AND CRYSTALLO-PHYSICS. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered at Yedo during the years 1876-1877. By John 
Milne, F.G.8. 8vo, pp. viii. and 70, cloth. 1879. 3s. 


MINOCHCHERJI.—Pautavi, GusARatl, AND ENGLISH Dictionary. By Jamashji 
Dastur Minochcherji. Vol. I., with Photograph of Author. 8vo, pp. clxxii. and 
168, cloth. 1877, 14s. 


MITRA. —BuppHA GaYA: The Hermitage of S&kya Muni. By Rajendralala Mitra, 
LL.D., C.LE., &c. 4to, pp. xvi. and 258, with 51 Plates, cloth. 1879. £3. 


MOCATTA.—MoRat BiBLicaAL GLEANINGS AND PRACTICAL TEACHINGS, Illustrated 
by Biographical Sketches Drawn from the Sacred Volume. By J. L. Mocatta. 
8vo, pp. viii. and 446, cloth. 1872. 7s, 


MODERN FRENCH READER (Tux). Prose. Junior Course. Tenth Edition. Edite 
by a i oe a and Théodore Karcher, LL.B. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 224, 
0 . 2s. 6d, 


Senior Counsg, Third Edition. Crown 8yo, pp. xiv. and 418, cloth. 1880. 4s. 


MODERN FRENCH READER.—A Gxossary of Idioms, Gallicisms, and other Diffi- 
culties contained in the Senior Course of the Modern French Reader; with Short 
Notices of the most important French Writers and Historieal or Literary Charao- 
ters, aud hints as to the works to be read or studied, By Chaxles Casgal, LL.D., 
&c. Crown 8yvo, pp. viii. and 104, cloth. 1881. 4s. 6d. hos 


‘ Published by Tritbner & Co. £7 
MODERN FRENCH READER, —Senior Course AND GLOSSARY combined. 6s. 


MORELET.—TRAVELS IN CenTRAL AMERICA, including Accounts of some Regions 
unexplored since the Conquest. Fre-.. eo French of A. akg hey Mrs. M. F. 
Squier. Edited by E. G. Squier. 8vo, pp. 430, cloth. 1871. 8s. 6d. 


MORFIT.—A Practical TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF Soaps, By Campbell 
Morfit, M.D., F.C.8., formerly Professor of Applied Chemistry in the University 
of Maryland. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 270, cloth. 1871. 
£2, 12s, 6d. 


MORFIT.—A PracticaAL TREATISE ON PuRE FERTILIZERS, and the Chemical Con- 
version of Rock Guanos, Marlstones, Coprolites, and the Crude Phosphates of 
Lime and Alumina generally into various valuable Products. By Campbell Morfit, 
M.D., F.C.8., formerly Professor of Applied Chemistry in the University of Mary- 
land. With 28 Plates. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 547, cloth. 1873. £4, 4s. 


® 
MORRIS.—A DESCRIPTIVE AND HisToRIcaL ACCOUNT OF THE GoDAVERY Dtstxicr, 
IN THE PRESIDENCY OF Mapras. By Henry Morris, formerly of the Madras Civil 
Service, author of ‘“‘ A History of India, for use in Sclrools,” and other worka. 
With a Map. 8vo, pp. xii. and 390, cloth. 1878. 12s. 


MOSENTHAL.—OstTrRIcHES AND OstricH Farminc. By J. de Mosenthal, late 
Member of the LeMstive Council of the Cape of Good Hope, &c., and James E. 
Harting, F.L.S., F.Z.8., Member of the British Ornithologist’s Union, &c. Second 
Edition. With 8 full-page illustrations aud 20 woodcuts. Royal 8vo, pp. xxiv. 
and 246, cloth. 1879. 10s. 6d. 


MOTLEY.—Joun LotuHrop Motuey: a Memoir, By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
English Copyright Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xii, and 275, cloth. 1878. 6s. 


MUELLER.—THE ORGANIC CONSTITUENTS OF PLANTS AND VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES, 
and their Chemical Analysis, By Dr. G. C, Wittstein. Authorised Translation 
from the German Original, enlarged with numerous Additions, by Barou Ferd. 
von Mueller, K.C.M.G., M.& Ph. D., F.B.S. Crown 8vo, pp. xviii, and 332, 
wrapper, 1880. 14s. 


MUELLER.—SrLEcT EXTRA-TROPICAL PLANTS READILY ELIGIBLE FOR INDUSTRIAL 
CULTURE OB NATURALISATION. With Indications of their Native Countries and 
some of their Uses. By F. Von Mueller, K.C.M.G., M.D., Ph.D., F.R.S. 8vo 
pp. x., 894, cloth. 1880. 8s, 

MUBAMMED.~-THx Lirge OF MuHaMMED. Based on Muhammed Ibn Ishak. By 
Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand Wiistenfeld. One volume 
containing the Arabic Text. 8vo, pp. 1026, sewed. £1, 1s. Another volume, eon- 
taining Introduction, Notes, and Index in German. 8vo, pp. Ixxii. and 266, sewed. 
7a. 6d. Euch part sold separately. 


MUIR,—EXxTRACTS FROM THE CoRaN. In the Original, with English rendering. 
Compiled by Sir William Muir, K.C.8.L, LL.D., Author of “The Life of 
Mahomet.” Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 64, cloth. 1880. 3s, 6d. 


MUIR.—ORIGINAL SANSKRIT TEXTS, on the Origin and History of the People of 
India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and Illustrated by 
John Muir, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D., ke. &e. 

Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
into its existence in the Vedic Age. Second Edition, rewritten and 
greatly gnlarged. 8vo, pp. xx. and 532, cloth, 1868, £1, 1s. 
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MUIR. —ORIGINAL SANSKRIT Texts—continued, : 

Vol. II, The Trans-Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with the 
Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, revised, with 
Additions, 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 612, cloth. 1871. £1, 1s. 

Vol. III. The Vedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of-later Indian Writers, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second dition, revised and 
enlarged. 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 312, cloth. 1868. 16s. 

Vol IV. Comparison of the Vedic with the later representation of the principal 
Indian Deities, Second Edition, revised. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 624, cloth. 
1873. £1, Is. 

Vol. V, Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious 
Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the Vedic Age. Third 
Edition. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 492, cloth. 1884. £1, 1s. 


MUIR.—TRANSLATIONS FROM THE SANSKRIT. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


MULLER.—Ovuriine Dictionary, for the Use of Missionaries, Explorers, and 
Students of Language. With an introduction on the proper Use of the Ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. By F. Max Miller, M.A. The 
Vocabulary compiled by John Bellows. 12mo, pp. 368, morocco. 1867. 7s. 6a. 


MULLER.—Lecrorz on Buppuist Nimmism. ‘By F. Max Muller, M.A.  Feap. 
8vo, sewed. 1869. 18, 


MULLER.—Tue Sacrep HYMNS OF THE BRAHMINS, as preserved to us in the oldest 
collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita. Translated and explained, by 
F, Max Miller, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Professor of Comparative Philo- 
logy at Oxford, Foreign Member of the Institute of France, &c., &c. Vol. I, Hymns 
to the Maruts or the Storm-Gods. 8vo, pp. clii. and 264, cloth. 1869. 12s, 6d. 


MULLER. —THE HrMns OF THE Ric-VEDA, in the Samhita and Pada Texts. Reprinted 
from the Editio Princeps. By F. Max Miller, M.A., &c. Second Edition, with 
the two Texts on Parallel Pages. In two vols. 8vo, pp. 1704, sewed. £1, 128, 


MULLER.— A SHort Hisrory or THE Boursons. From the Earliest Period down 
to the Present Time. By R. M. Miller, Ph.D., Modern Master at Forest School, 
Walthamstow, and Author of ‘‘ Paralléle entre ‘Jules César,’ par Shakespeare, et 
‘Le Mort de César,’ par Voltaire,” &. Feap. 8vo, pp. 30, wrapper. 1882. 18, 


MULLER.—Ancrenr INSCRIPTIONS IN CEYLON. By Dr. Edward Miiller, 2 Vols. 
Text, crown 8vo, pp. 220, cloth, and Plates, oblong folio, cloth. 1883. 21s. 


MULLEY.—GERMAN GEMS IN AN ENGLISH Setting. Translated by Jane Mulley. 
Feap., pp. xii, and 180, cloth. 1877. 3s. 6d. 


NAGANANDA; on, THR Joy oF THE SNAKE Worup. A Buddhist Drama in Five 
Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the Sanskrit 
of Sri-Harsha-Deva, by Palmer Boyd, B.A. ith an Introductioa by Professor 
Cowell. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 100, cloth. 1872. 4s. 6d. 


NAPIER.-——FoLK Lore; or, Superstitious Beliefs in the West-of Scotland within 
this Century. With an Appendix, showing the probable relation of the modern 
Festivals of Christmas, May Day, St. John’s Day, and Hallowe'en, to ancient Sun 
and Fire Worship. By James Napier, F.R.8.E., &c. Crown 8vo, pp. vii, and 
190, cloth. 1878. 4s. 


NARAD{IYA DHARMA-SASTRA; or, THs InsTITUTRS OF NARADA. Translated, for 
the first time, from the unpublished Sanskrit original. By Dr. Juliua Jolly, 
University, Wurzburg. With a Preface, Notes, chiefly oritical, an Index of 
Quotations from Narada in the principal Indian Digests, and a general Index. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxxv. and 144, cloth, 1876. 10s, 6d, 
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NEVILL.—Hanp List or MoLlusca IN THE INDIAN MusEvum, Catcorra. By 
Geoffrey Nevill, O.M.Z.8,, &c., First Assistant to the Superintendent of the 
Indian Museum. Part I. Gastropoda, Pulmonata, and Prosobranchia-Neuro- 
branchia. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 338, clotk 10/8. 15s, 


NEWMAN.— Tus Opes oF Horace. Translated into Unrhymed Metres, with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By F. W. Newman. Second Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xxi. 
and 247, cloth. 1876. 4s. 


NEWMAN.—TurismM, DooTRINAL AND PRACTICAL; or, Didactic Religious U tterances. 
By F. W, Newman, 4to, pp. 184, cloth, 1858 4s, 6d. 


NEWMAN.— Homeric TRANSLATION IN THEORY AND Practice. A Reply to Matthew 
Arnold. By F. W. Newman. Crown 8vo, pp. 104, stiff covers, 1861. 2s. 6d. 


NEWMAN.—HtawaTHA: Rendered into Latin. With Abridgment. By F. W. 
Newmam 12mo, pp. vii. and 110, sewed. 1862. 2s. Gd. 


NEWYAN.—A History or THE HeBrew Monarcuy from the Administration of 
Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. By F. W. Newman. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, pp. x. and 354, cloth. 1865. 8s. 6d. 


NEWMAN,—PHASES OF FAITH ; or, Passages from the History of my Creed. New 
Edition ; with Reply to Professor Henry Rogers, Author of the ‘‘ Eclipse of Faith.” 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 212, cloth. 1881. 3s. 6d. 


NEWMAN.—A HANDmpOK OF MODERN ARABIC, consisting of a Practical Grammar, 
with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in European 
Type. By F. W. Newman. Post 8vo, pp. xx. and 192, cloth. 1866. 6s. 


NEWMAN.— TRANSLATIONS OF ENGLISH PorTRY INTO LATIN VERSE. Designed as 
Part of a New Method of Instructing in Latin. By F. W. Newman. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xiv. and 202, cloth. 1868. 6s. 

NEWMAN, —Tue Sout: Her Sorrows and her Aspirations. An Essay towards the 


Natural History of the Soul, as the True Basis of Theology. By F. W. Newman. 
Tenth Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 162, cloth. 1882. 3s. 6d. 


NEWMAN.—MIScCELLANIES ; chiefly Addresses, Academical and Historical. By F. 
W. Newman, 8vo, pp. iv. and 356, cloth. 1869. 7s. 6d. 


NEWMAN.—THE ILrap oF HomER, faithfully translated into Unrhymed English 
Metre, by F. W. Newman. Royal 8vo, pp. xvi. and 384, cloth. 1871. 10s. 6d. 


NEWMAN.—A Dictionary oF MopERn Arasic. 1. Anglo-Arabic Dictionary. 2. 
Anglo-Arabic Vocabulary. 3. Arabo-English Dictionary. By F. W. Newman, 
In 5 vols. crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 376-464, cloth. 1871. £1, 1s. 


NEWMAN.,—Hesrew Turism. By F. W. Newman. Royal 8vo, pp. viii, and 172. 
Stiff wrappers. 1874, 4s, 6d. 

NEWMAN,—TuE Morat INFLUENCE oF Law, <A Lecture by F. W. Newman, May 
20, 1860. Crown 8vo, pp. 16, sewed. dd. 

NEWMAN.—RELIGION Not History. By F. W. Newman. Foolscap, pp. 58, paper 
wrapper. I877. °1s. 


NEWMAN.—MornNING PRAYERS IN THE HOUSEHOLD OF A BELIEVER IN GoD. By F. 
W. Newman. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 80, limp cloth. 1882. 1s, 6d. 


NEWMAN. —RzorGANIZATION oF ENGLISH InstTITUTIONS. A Lecture by Emeritus 
Professor F. W. Newman. Delivered in the Manchester Athensjum, October 15, 
1875. Crown 8vo, pp. 28, sewed. 1880, 6d. 

NEWMAN.—Wuar 1s OuRistianity witsour Cunist? By F, W. Newman, 
Emeritus Professor of University College, London. 8vo, pp. 28, stitched in 
wrapper, 1881. Is, 
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NEWMAN.—Lisyan VooabuLary. An Essay towards Reproducing the Ancient 
Numidian Language out of Four Modern Languages. By F. W. Newman. Crown 
8vo, pp. vi. and 204, cloth. 1882, 10s. 6d. 


NEWMAN.—A CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH. By F. W. Newman. Crown 8vo, pp. 
60, cloth. 1883. Is. ; 


NEW SOUTH WALES, PUBLICATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF. List on application. 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—JoURNAL AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE Royal SOCIETY OF. 
Published annually. Price 10s. 6d. List of Contents on application. 


NEWTON.—Patent Law AND PRACTICE: showing the mode of obtaining and 
opposing Grants, Disclaimers, Confirmations, and Extensions of Patents. With a 
Chapter on Patent Agents. By A. V. Newton. Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 

pp. xii. and 104, cloth. 1879. 2s. 6d. 


NEW ZEALAND INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS :— e 
I. TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS of the New Zealand Institute. Demy 8vo, 
stitched. Vols. I. to XVI., 1868 to 1883. £1, 1s, each. « 

II. An INDEX TO THE TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS of the New Zealand In- 
stitute. Vols, I. to VIII. Edited and Published under the Authority of the 
Board of Governors of the Institute. By James Hector, C.M.G., M.D., F.R.S, 
Demy, 8vo, 44 pp., stitched. 1877. 2s. 6d. 


NEW ZEALAND. —GrEoLoGICcAL SurvEY. List of Publications on application. 


NOIRIT, —A Frencn Coursz In Ten Lessons. By Jules Ncirit, B.A. Lessons I.- 
IV. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 80, sewed. 1870. 1s. 6d. 


NOIRIT.—FrencH GRAMMATICAL QUESTIONS for the use of Gentlemen preparing 
for the Army, Civil Service, Oxford Examinations, &c., &c. By Jules Noirit. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 62, cloth. 1870. 1s. Interleaved, 1s. 6d. 


NOURSE.—NARRATIVE OF THE SECOND ARCIIC EXPEDITION MADE BY CHARLES F. 
Ha... His Voyage to Repulse Bay; Sledge Journeys to the Straits of Fury and 
Hecla, and to King William’s Land, and Residence among the Eskimos during 
the years 1864-69. Edited under the orders of the Hon. Secretary of the Navy, 
by Prof. J. E. Nourse, U.S.N. 4to, pp. 1. and 644, cloth. With maps, heliotypes,. 
steel and wood engravings. 1880. £1, 8s, 


NUGENT’S IMPROVED FRENCH AND ENGLISH AND ENGLISH AND FRENCH PocKET 
DICTIONARY. Par Smith. 24mo, pp. 489 and 320, cloth. 1873. 3s. 


NUTT.—Two TREATISES ON VERBS CONTAINING FEEBLE AND DOUBLE Letters, By 
R. Jehuda Hayug of Fez. Translated into Hebrew from the original Arabic by 
R. Moses Gikatilia of Cordova, with the Treatise on Punctuation by the same 
author, translated by Aben Ezra, Edited from Bodleian MSS., with an English 
translation, by J. W. Nutt, M.A, Demy 8vo, pp. 312, sewed. 1870. 5s. 


NUMISMATA ORIENTALIA ILLUSTRATA, See Marspen. 


NUTT.—A SkETcH OF SAMARITAN History, Dogma, AND LiveratTuRE. An Intro- 
troduction to ‘‘ Fragments of a Samaritan Targum.” By J. W. Nutt, M.A, &e., 
&e. Demy 8vo, pp. 180, cloth. 1874. 5s. 


OEHLENSCHLAGER.—AXizL AND VaLBORG: a Tragedy, in Five Acts, and other 
Poems, Translated from the Danish of Adam Oehlenschliger by Pierce Butler, 
M.A., late Rector of Ulcombe, Kent. Edited by Professor Palmer, M.A., of St. 
John’s Coll., Camb, With a Memoir of the Translator. Feap. 8vo, pp. xii, and 
164, cloth, 1874, 5s. 


OERA LINDA BOOK (THE),—From a Manuscript of the 13th Century, with the per- 
mission of the DED EST, ©. Over de Linden of the Helder. The Original Frisian 
Text as verified by Dr. J. O. Ottema, accompanied by an English Version of Dr. 
vee Translation. By W. R. Sandbach. 8vo, pp. xxv. and 254, cloth. 

. € 
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OGAREFP,— Essar sur La SirvaTion Russe. Lettres Aun Anglais. Par N. Ogareff. 
12mo, pp, 150, sewed. 1862. 3s, 


OLCOTT.—A Bunpxist CaTEOHISM, aceordin~ to the Canon of the Southern Chureh. 
By Colonel H. 8. Olcott, President of tne Theosophical Society. 24mo, pp. 32. 1s. 


OLCOTT.—Txr Yooa PHILOSOPHY: Being the Text of Patanjali, with Bhojarajah’s 
Commentary. A Reprint of the English Translation of the above, by the late Dr. 
Ballantyne and Govind Shastri Deva; to which are added Extracts from Various 
Authors. With an Introduction by Colonel H. 8S. Olcott, President of the Theo- 
sophical Society. The whole Edited by Tukaram Tatia, F.T.8, Crown 8vo, pp. 
xvé.-294, wrapper. 1882, 7s, 6d. 


OLLENDORFF.—Merrono PARA APRENDER A LEER, escribir y hablar el Inglés segun 
el sistema de Ollendorff. Por Ramon Palenzuela y Juan de la Carrefio, 8vo, pp. 
xlvi, and 460, cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 

Key go Ditto. Crown 8vo, pp. 112, cloth. 1873. 4s, 


OLLENDORFF.—MeToDO PARA APRENDER A LEER, esoribir y hablar el Frances, 
se#un el verdadero sistema de Ollendorff; ordenado en lecciones progresivas, con- 
sistiendo de ejercicios orales y escritos; enriquecido de la prouunciacion figurada 
como se estila en la conversacion; y de un Apeéndice abrazando las reglas de la 
sintixis, la formacion de los verbos regulares, y la conjugacion de los irregulares. 
Por Teodoro Simonné, Professor de Lenguas. Crown 8vo, pp. 342, cloth. 1873. 6s. 

Key to Ditto. Crown 8vo, pp. 80, cloth. 1873. 3s. 6d. 

OPPERT, —ON THE CiggsSIFIOATION OF LANGUaGES : A Contribution to Comparative 
Philology. By Dr. Gustav Oppert, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, Madras. 8vo, paper, pp. viil. and 146. 1883. 7s. 6d. 


OPPERT.—Lists oF Sanskrit Manuscripts in Private Libraries of Southern 
India, Compiled, Arranged, and Indexed by Gustav Oppert, Ph.D., Professor of 
Ara Presidency College, Madras, Vol. I. 8vo, pp. vii. and 620, cloth, 1883. 

, 1s. 

OPPERT.—On THE WEAPONS, ARMY ORGANISATION, AND POLITICAL MAXIMS OF 
THE ANCIENT HINDUS; with special reference to Gunpowder and Firearms, By 
Dr. Gustav Oppert, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency College, Madras, 
8vo, paper, pp. vi. and 162, 1883, 7s. 6d. 


ORIENTAL SERIES.—See Tritsnen’s ORIENTAL SERIES. 
ORIENTAL Text Society's Pusiications, A list may be had on application. 


ORIENTAL CONGRESS,— Report OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS HELD IN LONDON, 1874, Royal 8vo, pp. 
viii. and 68, sewed. 1874. 5s. 

ORIENTALISTS. —TRANSACTIONS OF THE SECOND SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
ConGBESS OF ORIENTALISTS. Held in London in September 1874, Edited by 
Robert K. Douglas, Hon. Seo, 8vo, pp. viii. and 456, cloth. 1876. 


t4 


OTTE.—How to Learn DanisH (Dano-Norwegian): a Manual for Students of 
Danish based on the Ollendorffian system of teaching languages, and adapted for 
self-instruction. By E. ©. Otté. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xx. and 333, 
cloth. 1884. 7s. 6d. 

Key to above.e Crown 8vo, pp. 84, cloth. 3s. 


SIMPLIFIED DANISH AND SWEDISH GRAMMARS. See TROBNER’S COLLECTION. 

OVERBECK.—CaTHolic ORTHODOXY AND ANGLO-CaTHOLIcIsM. A Word about the 
Intercommunion between the English and Orthodox Churches. By J. J. Overbeck, 
D.D. 8vo, pp. viii. and 200, cloth, 1866. fs. 

OVERBECK.—BonN ConrERENCE. By J. J. Overbeck, D.D. Onown 8vo, pp. 48, 
sewed, 1876. la 

OVERBECK.—A Pain View oF THe CLAIMS OF THE ORTHODOX CaTHOLIO CHURCH 
48 OPPOSED TO ALL OTHER CHRISTIAN DENOMINATIONS. By J. J. Overbeck, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 138, wrapper. 1881. 2s. 6d. 
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OWEN.—FoorraLts oN THE BounDARY oF ANOTHER WoRLD, With Narrative 
Illustrations. By R. D. Owen. Anenlarged English Copyright Edition, Post 
Svo, pp. xx. and 392, cloth. 1875. 7s. 6d, 

OWEN.—THE DEBATABLE LAND BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE Next. With 
Dlustrative Narrations. By Robert Dale Owen. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 
pp. 456, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. 

OWEN.— THREADING My Way: Twenty-Seven Years of Autobiography. By R. D. 
Owen, Crown 8vo, pp. 344, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. 

OYSTER (THE): WHERE, How, aND WHEN TO FIND, BRreED, Coox, AND Eat Ir. 
Second Edition, with a New "Chapter, ‘* The Oyster- ‘Seeker in London.” 12mo, 
pp. viii. and 106, boards. 1863. Is. 

PALESTINE.—MEMOIRS OF THE SURVEY OF WESTERN PALESTINE. Edited by W. 
Besant, M.A., and E. H. Palmer, M.A., under the Direction of the Committee 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund. Complete in seven volumes. Jemy 4to, 
cloth, with a Portfolio of Plans, and large scale Map. Second Issue. oe 
Twenty Guineas. 

PALMER,—A CoNncISE ENGLISH-PERSIAN DICTIONARY; together with a simplified 
Grammar of the Persian Language. By the late E. HL Palmer, M.A., Lord 
Almoner’s Reader, and Professor of Arabic, Cambridge, &c. Completed and 
Edited, from the MS. left imperfect at his death, by G. Le Strange. Royal 
16mo, pp. 606, cloth. 1883. 10s. 6d. 

PALMER.— A CoNcISE PERSIAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By i H. Palmer, M.A., of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Lord Almoner’s Reader, and Professor of 
Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s College in the University of Cambridge. Royal 
16mo, pp. 726, cloth, 1884. 10s, 6d. 


PALMER,—THE SoNG OF THE REED, AND OTHER Pinces. By E. H. Palmer, M.A, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, pp. 208, cloth. 1876. 5s, 

eee eee ARABIC, AND PERSIAN GRAMMAR. See Triibner’s Col- 
ection, 

PALMER.—THE PATRIARCH AND THE Tsar. Translated from the Russ by William 
Palmer, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. THE REPLIES OF THE HUMBLE NIOON, 
Pp. xl. and 674. 1871. 12s.—-Vol. II. TESTIMONIES CONCERNING THE PATRIARCH 
NIcon, THE TSAR, AND THE Boyars. Pp. lxxviii. and 554. 1873. 12s.—Vol. III. 
HISTORY OF THE CONDEMNATION OF THE PaTRIARCH Nicon. Pp. Ixvi, and 558, 
1873. 12s,—Vols. IV., V., and VI. SERVICES OF THE PaTRIARCH NICON TO THE 
CHURCH AND STATE OF HIS Country, &c. Pp. Ixxviii. and 1 to 660; xiv.-661- 
1028, and 1 to 254; xxvi.-1029-1656, and 1-72, 1876. 36s. 

PARKER,—THEODORE PARKER’S CELEBRATED DISCOURSE ON MATTERS PERTAINING TO 
RELIGION. People’s Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. 351, 1872. Stitched, 1s, 6d.; cl., 2s, 

PARKER.—THEODORE PARKER. A Biography. By O. B, Frothingham. Crown 
8vo, pp. viii, and 588, cloth, with Portrait. 1876. 12s. 

PARKER,—THE COLLECTED WORKS OF THEODORE PARKER, Minister of the Twenty- 
eighth Congregational Society at Boston, U.S. Containing his Theological 
Polemical, and Critical Writings; Sermons, petri and Addresses; an 
Literary Miscellanies. In 14 vols. 8v0, cloth. 68. each 

Vol. I. Discourse on Matters Pertaining to Religion. Preface by the Editor, 
and Portrait of Parker from a medallion by Saulini. Pp. 380. 
Vol. IT, Ten Sermons and Prayers. Pp. 360, 
Vol. III. Discourses of Theology. Pp. 318, 
Vol. IV. Discourses on Politics. Pp. 312. 
Vol. V. Discourses of Slavery. I. Pp. 336. 
Vol. VI. Discourses of Slavery. II. Py 8 323. 
Vol. VII. Discourses of Social Science. 
Vol. VIII. Miscellaneous ee bp 
Vol. IX. Critical Writings. 
Vol. X. Critical Writings. ii. st 308. z 
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PARKER.—CoLiEcTED WoRKS—continued. - 


Vol. XI, Sermons of Theism, Atheism, and Popular Theology. Pp. 257. 
Vol, XII. Autobiographical and Miscellenaous Pieces, Pp. 356. 

Vol. XIII. Historic Americans. Ep. 436. 

Vol, XTV. om from the World of Matter and the World of Man, Pp. 


PARKER.—Maracasy Grammar. See Triibner’s Collection. 


PATERSON.—Nores on Miuirary SURVEYING AND RECONNAISSANCE. By Lieut.- 
Colonel William Paterson. Sixth Edition. With 16 Plates, Demy 8vo, pp. xii. 
amd 146, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 


PATERSON. —ToPpoGRAPHICAL EXAMINATION Papers. By Lieut.-Col. W. Paterson. 
8vo, pp. 32, with 4 Plates. Boards. 1882. 2s. 


PATERSON.—TREATIS“ ON Mititary Drawine, With a Course of Progressive 
Plates By Captain W. Paterson, Professor of Military Drawing at che Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst. Oblong 4to, pp. xii. and 31, cloth. 1862. £1, 1s. 


PATERSON. —TuE OROMETER FOR HILL MEASURING, combining Scales of Distances, 
Protractor, Clinometer, Scale of Horizontal Equivalents, Scale of Shade, and 
Table of Gradients. By Captain William Paterson. Oncardboard. 1s. 


PATERSON.—CrntraL AmeRicA. By W. Paterson, the Merchant Statesman. 
From a MS, in the British Museum, 1701. Witha Map. Edited by S. Bannis- 
ter, M.A. 8vo, pp. 70, sewed. 1857. 2s. 6d. 


PATON.—A History or THE Eayprran REVOLUTION, from the Period of the Mame- 
lukes to the Death of Mohammed Ali; from Arab and European Memoirs, Oral 
Tradition, and Local Research. By A. A. Paton. Second Edition. 2 vols, demy 
8vo, pp. xii. and 395, viii. and 446, cloth. 1870. 7s, 6d. 

PATON.-—Henry Brye (otherwise De STENDAHL). A Critical and Biographical 
Study, aided by Original Documents and Unpublished Letters from the Private 
Papers of the Family of Beyle. By A. A. Paton. Crown 8vo, pp. 340, cloth. 
1874. 7s. 6d. 

PATTON.—Tae DEATH OF DEATH; or, A Study of God’s Holiness in Connection 
with the Existence of Evil, in so far as Intelligent and Responsible Beings are 
Concerned. By an Orthodox Layman (John M, Patton), Revised Edition, crown 
8vo, pp. xvi. and 252, cloth. 1881. 6s, 

PAULI.—Simon DE Monrrort, EARL OF LEICESTER, the Creator of the House of 
Commons. By Reinhold Pauli, Translated by Una M. Goodwin. With Intro- 
duction by Harriet Martineau. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 340, cloth. 1876. 6s. 

PETTENKOFER,—THE RELATION OF THE AIR TO THE CLOTHES WE WEAR, THE House 
WE LIVE IN, AND THE SOIL WE DWELL ON. Three Popular Lectures delivered before 
the Albert Society at Dresden. By Dr. Max Von Pettenkofer, Professor of Hygiene , 
at the University of Munich, &c. Abridged and Translated by Augustus Hess, 
M.D., M.R.C.P., London, & Cr. 8vo, pp. vili. and 96, limp cl. 1873, 2s. 6d. 

PETRUCCELLI.—PRELIMINAIRES DE LA QUESTION ROMAINE DE M. Ep, About. Par 
F. Petruccelli de la Gattina. 8vo, pp. xv. and 364, cloth. 1860. 7s, 6d. 

PEZZI.—ARYAN PHILOLOGY, according to the most recent researches (Glottologia 
Aria ect) Remarks Historical and Critical. By Domenico Pezzi. 
Translated by .. 8. Roberts, M.A, Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 200, cloth. 1879. 6s, 

PHAYRE,—A History or Burma. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, 

PHAYRE.—TxeE Corns oF ARAKAN, OF PEGU, AND OF Burma. By Sir Arthur 
Phayre, C.B., K.C.S.1., G.C.M.G., late Commissioner of British Burma, Royal 
4to, pp. vili.-48, with Autotype Illustrative Plates. Wrapper. 1882. 8s, 6d 

PHILLIPS.—TxH# DooTRINE oF ADDAI, THE APOSTLE, now first edited in a com- 

lete form in the Original Syriac, with English Translation and Notes. By 
George Phillips, D.D., President of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, pp. xv. 
and 52 and 53, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 
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PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, TRaNSAcTIONS OF, published irregularly. List of publi- 
cations on application. 


PHILOSOPHY (THE) oF INSPIRATION AND REVELATION. By 8 Ean With a 
preliminary notice of an Essay by the present Lord Bishop of Winchester, con- 
tained in a volume entitled ‘‘ Aids to Faith.” 8vo, pp. 20, sewed. 1875. 6d.. 


PICCIOTTO,—Sxerones of ANGLO-JEWISH History. By James Picciotto. Demy 
8vo, pp. xi. and 420, cloth. 1875. 12s. 


PIESSE, —CHEMISTRY IN THE BREWING-ROOM: being the substance of a Course of 
Lessons to Practical Brewers. With Tables of Alcohol, Extract, and Original 
Gravity. By Charles H. Piesse, F.C.8., Public Analyst, Feap., pp. viii. arf 62, 
cloth. 1877. 65s, 


PIRY.—Le Saint Epit, Erupz pe LirrerRaTURE CHINOISsE. Préparée par A. 
Théophile Piry, du Service des Douanes Maritimes de Chine. 4to, pp. xx. and 
320, cloth. 1879. 21s. ( 


PLAYFAIR.—TuHeE Cities anp Towns ofr CuHina. A Geographical Dictiopary. 
By G. M. H. Playfair, of Her Majesty’s Consular Service in China, 8vo, pp. 
506, cloth. 1879. £1, 5s. 


PLINY.—TuHE LETTers OF PLINY THE YOUNGER. Translated by J. D. Lewis, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, pp. vii, and 390, cloth. 1879. 5s. 


PLUMPTRE.—K1ina’s CoLLeGE LECTURES ON ELOCUTION; on the Physiology and 
Culture of Voice and Speech and the Expression of the Kaotions by Language, 
Countenance, and Gesture. To which is added a Special Lecture on the Causes 
and Cure of the Impediments of Speech. Being the substance of the Introduc- 
tory Course of Lectures annually delivered by Charles John Plumptre, Lecturer 
on Public Reading and Speaking at King’s College, London, in the Evening 
Classes Department. Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
ae grenky Enlarged Illustrated, Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xviii. and 494, cloth. 

. 15s. 


PLUMPTRE.—GrnERAL SKETCH OF THE History OF PaNTHEISM. By C. E. 
Plumptre. Vol. J., from the Earliest Times to the Age of Spinoza; Vol. IL, 
from the Age of Spinoza to the Commencement of the 19th Century. 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 395; iv. and 348, cloth. 1881. 18s. 


se PHILOSOPHY OF Music. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library. 
0 


PONSARD,—CHARLOTTE Corpay. A Tragedy. By F. Ponsard. Edited, with Eng- 
lish Notes and Notice on Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. 12mo, pp. xi 
and 133, cloth. 1867. 2s. 6d. 


PONSARD.—L’Honnevr et L’ARGENT. A Comedy. By Francois Ponsard. Edited, 
with English Notes and Memoir of Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D, Feap. 
8vo, pp. xvi. and 172, cloth. 1869, 3s. 6d. 


POOLE.—AN INDEX TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE. By W. F. Poole, LL.D., Librarian 
of the Chicago Public Library. Third Edition, brought down to January 1882, 
re royal 8vo, pp. xxvili, and 1442, cloth. 1883, £3, 13s. 6d. Wrappers, 

» LOs. ¢ 

PRACTICAL GUIDES :— 

FRANCE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, AND THE RHINE. 1s.—ITaLIaN Lakes. 18,—Wuy- 
TERING PLACES OF THE SOUTH. 28.—SwITZERLAND, Savoy, AND Norru Iary. 
2s, 6d.—GENERAL CONTINENTALGUIDE. 6s.—GEneva. 1s.—Paris, 18,—Bzr- 
NESE OBERLAND. ls.—IvTaty. 4s. 


PRATT.— A GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY OF THE SAMOAN LanauaGE. By Rey. 
George Pratt, Forty Years a Missionary of the London Missionary Society in 
Samoa, Second Edition. Edited by Rev. 8. J. Whitmee, F.B.G.S. Crown 
Svo, pp. vill. and 380, cloth, 1878, 18s. 
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PSYOHICAL RESEARCH, Sooizty ror, Proceepines. Published irregularly, 
Vol. I. Post 8vo, pp. 338,"cloth, 1884. 10s. : 


QUINET,—Epaaxz Qoinzt. See English ar’ Fv. sign Philosophical Library, Vol. XIV. 


RAM RAZ,.—Essay ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE Hinpus. By Ram Raz, Native 
Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore, Corr. Mem. R.A.S. With 48 Plates, 4to, 
pp. xiv. and 64, sewed. 1834, £2, 2s, 


RAMSAY.—TaBULAR LIST OF ALL THE AUSTRALIAN BIRDS AT PRESENT KNOWN TO 
THE AUTHOR, showing the distribution of the species. By E. P. Ramsay, F.LS., 
a — of the Australian Museum, Sydney. 8vo, pp. 36, and Map ; boards. 


RASK.—GRAMMAR OF THE ANGLO-Saxon TonaveE, from the Danish of Erasmus 
Rask. ,By Benjamin Thorpe. Third Edition, corrected and improved, with 
Plate. Post 8vo, pp. vi. and 192, cloth. 1879. 5s. 6d. 


RASK.—A SHoRT Tracrate on the Lon evity ascribed to the Patriarchs in the 
Book of Genesis, and its relation to the Hebrew Chronology; the Flood, the 
Exodus of the Israelites, the Site of Eden, &c, From the Danish of the late 
Professor Rask, with his manuscript corrections, and large additions from his 
autograph, now for the first time printed. With a Map of Paradise and the 
circumjacent Lands. Crown 8vo, pp. 134, cloth, 1863. 2s. 6d. 


RATTON,—A HANpB0ok or Common Sarr. By J. J. L. Ratton, M.D., M.C., 
Surgeon, Madras Army. 8vo, pp. xviii. and 282, cloth. 1879. 7s. 6d. 


RAVENSTEIN. —THE RossIANS ON THE AMUR; its Discovery, Conquest, and Colo- 
nization, with a Description of the Country, its Inhabitants, Productions, and 
Commercial Capabilities, and Personal Accounts of Russian Travellers. By E. G, 
meee ee With 4 tinted Lithographs and 3 Maps. 8vo, pp. 500, 
cloth, . Lds. 


RAVENSTEIN AND HULLEY.—Tue GyMNasiUM AND ITs Fittings, By E. G. 
Ravenstein and John Hulley. With 14 Plates of Dlustrations.. 8vo, pp. 32, 
sewed. 1867. 2s. 6d. 


RAVERTY.— Notes ON AFGHANISTAN AND Part OF BALUCHISTAN, Geographical, 
Ethnographical, and Historical, extracted from the Writings of little known 
Afghan, and Tajyik Historians, &., &c., and from Personal Observation. By 
Major H. G. Raverty, Bombay Native Infantry (Retired). Foolscap folio. See- 
tions . and IL, pp. 98, wrapper. 1880. 2s, Section III., pp. vi. and 218. 
1881. 5s. 


READE.—THE MartyRpoM OF Man. By Winwood Reade, Seventh Edition. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viil. and 544, cloth, 1884. 7s. 6d. 


RECORD OFFICE.--A SEPARATE CATALOGUE OF THE OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE, on sale by Tritbner & Co., may be had on application. 


RECORDS OF THE HEART. By Stella, Author of “Sappho,” ‘‘The King’s 
Stratagem,” &o. Second English Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 188, with 
six steel-plate engravings, cloth. 1881. ds, 6d. 


REDHOUSE.—Tux Turkish VaDE-Mgcum oF OrroMAN CoLLoQuIaL Laneuace: 
Containing a Concise Ottoman Grammar; a Carefully Selected Vocabulary 
Alphabetically Arranged, in two Parts, English and Turkish, and Turkish and 
English ; Also a few Familiar Dialogues and Naval and Military Terms. The 
whole in English Characters, the Pronunciation being fully indicated. By J. 
Aaa oats M.R.A.8. Third Edition, 32mo, pp. vii, and 372, cloth. 
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REDHOUSE.—On tHE History, SysteM, AND VARIETIES OF TURKISH POETRY. 
Illustrated by Selections in the Original and in English Paraphrase, with a Notice 
of the Islamic Doctrine of the Immortality of Woman's Soul in the Future State. 
ue iy . W. Redhouse, Esq., M.R.A.S. 8vo, pp. 62, cloth, 2s. 6d.; wrapper, la. 6d. 
1879, : 

REDHOUSE.—Taxz Mesnevi. See Tritbner’s Oriental Series. 

REDHOUSE, —Sime.iriep OTTOMAN-TURKISH GRAMMAR. See Triibner’s Collection. 


REEMELIN.—A CxiticaL Review or AMERICAN Pouitics, By C. Reemelin, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Demy 8vo, pp. xxiv, and 630, cloth. 1881. 14s. 


RELIGION rm Europe HistoricaLLy ConsIpERED: An Essay in Verse. By the 
Author of ‘‘The Thames.” Feap. 8vo, pp. iv. and 152, cloth. 1883. 2s. 


RENAN.—PHILOSOPRICAL DIALOGUES AND Fragments. From the French of 
Ernest Renan. Translated, with the sanction of the Author, by Ras Bihari 
Mukharji. Post 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 182, cloth. 1883. 7s. 6d. ‘ 


RENAN.—AN Essay ON THE AGE AND ANTIQUITY OF THE BOOK OF NABATHEAN 
AGRICULTURE. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the Position of the 
Shemitic Nations im the History of Civilisation. By Ernest Renan. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 1862. 3s. 6d. 


RENAN, —THE Lire or Jesus. By Ernest Renan. Authorised English Translation. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 312, cloth. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 1s, 6d. 


RENAN.—TueE ApostTLes. By Ernest Renan. Translated frog: the original French. 
8vo, pp. viii, and 288, cloth. 1869. 7s. 6d. 


REPORT or A GENERAL CONFERENCE OF LIBERAL THINKERS, for the discussion 
of matters pertaining to the religious needs of our time, and the methods of 
meeting them. Held June 13th and 14th, 1878, at South Place Chapel, Finsbury, 
London. 8vo, pp. 77, sewed. 1878. 1s. 

RHODES.—UNIVERSAL CURVE TABLES FOR FACILITATING THE LAYING OUT OF 
CIRCULAR ARCS ON THE GROUND FOR RalLways, CANALS, &c. Together with 
Table of Tangential Angles and Multiples. By Alexander Rhodes, C.E, Oblong 
18mo, band, pp. ix. and 104, roan. 1881. 5s. 


RHYS.— LecTURES ON WELSH PHILOLOGY. By John Rhys, M.A., Professor of 
Celtic at Oxford, Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, &c., &c. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 467, cloth. 1879. 15s. 


RICE.—MysorE AND CoorG. A Gazetteer compiled for the Government of India. 
By Lewis Rice, Director of Public Instruction, Mysore and Coorg. Vol. I. 
Mysore in General. With 2 Coloured Maps. Vol. II. Mysore, by Districts. 
With 10 Coloured Maps. Vol. III. Coorg. With a Map. 3 vols. royal 8vo, 
pp. xii. 670 and xvi. ; 544 and xxii. ; and 427 and xxvii., cloth. 1878. 25s, 


RICE.—MyYsoRE INSORIPTIONS. Translated for the Government by Lewis Rice. 
8vo, pp. xcii. and 336-xxx., with a Frontispiece and Map, boards. 1879, 30s. 


RIDLEY.—KAMILAROI, AND OTHER AUSTRALIAN LANGUAGES. By the Rev. William 
Ridley, B.A. Second Edition, revised and enlarged by the author; with com- 
parative Tables of Words from twenty Australian Languages, and Songs, Tradi- 
tions, Laws, and Customs of the Australian Race. Small 4to, pp, Vi. and 172, cloth. 
1877. 10s. 6d. 

RIG-VEDA-SANHITA, A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, Oonstituting the Ist 
to the 8th Ashtakas, or Books of the Rig-Veds; the oldest authority for the Reli- 
gious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original San- 
skrit. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., &., &c. 

Vol. I. 8vo, pp. lil. and 348, cloth. 21s. 
Vol. II. 8vo, pp. xxx. and 346, cloth. 1854. 21s, 
Vol. III. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 525, cloth. 1857. 21s. 
Vol. IV. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A. 8vo, pp. 214, cloth. 1866. 14s. 
Vols. V. and VI, in the Press. 
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RILEY.—Mepie£vAaL CHRONICLES OF THE City of LonpDON. Chronicles of the Mayors 
_ and Sheriffs of London, and the Events which happened in their Days, from the 
Year 4.D. 1188 to A.D. 1274. Translated from the original Latin of the ‘‘ Liber 
de Antiquis Legibus” (published by the Camden Society), in the possession of the 
Corporation of the City of London ; attributed to Arnold Fitz-Thedmar, Alder- 
man of London in the Reign of Henry III.—Chronicles of London, and of the 
Marvels therein, between the Years 44 Henry III, a.p. 1260, and 17 Edward IIL., 
A.D. 1343. Translated from the original Anglo-Norman of the ‘‘ Croniques de 
London,” preserved in the Cottonian Collection (Cleopatra A. iv.) in the British 
Museum. Translated, with copious Notes and Appendices, by Henry Thomas 
te Bee Clare Hall, Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law. 4to, pp. xii. and 319, cloth. 
3 128. 


RIOLA,—How To LEARN Russian: a Manual for Students of Russian, based upon 
the Ollendorffian System of Teaching Languages, and adapted for Self-Instruc- 
tion. ®y Henry Riola, Teacher of the Russian Language. With a Preface by 
W.R.S. Ralston, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 576, cloth. 1883. 12s. 

Kay to the above. Crown 8vo, pp. 126, cloth. 1878. 5s. 


RIOLA,—A GRADUATED RussIAN READER, with a Vocabulary of all the Russian 
Words contained in it. By Henry Riola, Anthor of “ How to Learn Russian.” 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 314, cloth, 1879. 10s. 6d. 


RIPLEY.—Sacrep RHETORIC; or, Composition and Delivery of Sermons. By 
Henry I, Ripley. 42m, pp- 234, cloth. 1858. 2s, 6d. 


ROCHE.—A Frencu Grammar, for the use of English Students, adopted for the 
Public Schools by the Imperial Council of Public Instruction, By A. Roche. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 176, cloth. 1869, 3s. 


ROCHE.— Prosk AND Poetry. Select Pieces from the best English Authors, for 
Reading, Composition, and Translation. By A. Roche. Second Edition. Feap. 
8vo, pp. viii. and 226, cloth. 1872. 2s. 6d. 


ROCKHILL.—Upanavarea. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


RODD.—THE BIRDS OF CORNWALL AND THE SCILLY ISLANDS. By the late Edward 
Hearle Rodd. Edited, with an Introduction, Appendix, and Memoir, by J. E. 
Harting. 8vo, pp. lvi. and 320, with Portrait and Map, cloth. 1880. 14s. 


ROGERS,—THE WAVERLEY Dictionary: An Alphabetical Arrangement of all the 
Characters in Sir Walter Scott’s Waverley Novels, with a Descriptive Analysis 
of each Character, and Ilustrative Selections from the Text. By May Rogers. 
12mo, pp. 358, cloth. 1879. 10s. 


ROSING.—ENGLISH-DANISH DictionaRy. ByS. Rosing. Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 
722, cloth. 8s. 6d. 


ROSS.—ALPHABETICAL MANUAL OF BLOWPIPE ANALYSIS; showing all known 
Methods, Old and New. By Lieut.-Colonel W. A. Ross, late R.A., Member of 
the German Chemical Society (Author of ‘‘Pyrology, or Fire Chemistry ”). 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 148, cloth. 1880. 5s. 


RO88.—Prro.ocy, on Fire CHEMISTRY ; a Science interesting to the General Philo- 
sopher, and tan of infinite importance to the Chemist, Metallurgist, Engineer, 
&c., &c. By W. A. Ross, lately a Major in the Royal Artillery. Small 4to, pp. 
xxviii, and 346, cloth, 1875. 36s, 


ROSS. —CELEBRITINS OF THE YORKSHIRE WOLDS. By Frederick Ross, Fellow of the 
Royal Historical Society. 12mo, pp. 202, cloth. 1878. 4s. 

ROSS.—TuHe EHagty History or LAND HOLDING AMONG THE GERMANS, By Denman 
W. Ross, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. viii. and 274, cloth. 1883. 12s, 


ROSS.—CoREAN PRIMER : being Lessons in Corean on all Ordinary Subjects. Trans- 
literated on the principles of the ‘‘ Mandarin Primer,” by the same author. By 
Rev. John Ross, Newohwang, 8vo, pp. 90, wrapper. 1877. 10s. 
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RO8SS.—Honour 08 SHAME? By R, 8S. Ross. 8vo, pp. 183. 1878. Cloth. 3s. 6d. ; 
paper, 2a, 6d. : 

RO8S.-—-REMOVAL OF THE INDIAN TROOPS TO Matta, By R. 8S. Ross. 8vo, pp. 77, 
paper, 1878 1s, 6d. 

ROSS.—THe Monk or St. Gari. A Dramatic Adaptation of Scheffel’s ‘ Ekke- 
hard.” By B.S. Ross. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 218, 1879, 5s. 


ROSS.—ARIADNE IN Naxos. By R.S. Ross. Square 16mo, pp. 200, cloth. 1882. 5s. 


ROTH. —Norgs on CONTINENTAL IRRIGATION, By H. L. Roth. Demy 8vo, pp. 40, 
with 8 Plates, cloth. 1882. 5s. 


ROUGH Nores or JouRNEYS made in the years 1868-1873 in Syria, down the Yigris, 
India, Kashmir, Ceylon, Japan, Mongols Siberia, the United States, the Sand- 
wich Islands, and Australasia. Demy 8vo, pp. 624, cloth. 1875, 14s, 

ROUSTAING.—TuE Four GosPELS EXPLAINED BY THEIR WRITERS. With an 
Appendix on the Ten Commandments. Edited by J. B. Roustaing. franslated 
by WV. E. Kirby, 3 vols. crown 8vo, pp. 440-456-304, cloth. 1881. 15s, 

ROUTLEDGE, —EnaiisH RuLE AND NATIVE OPINION IN INDIA. From Notes taken 
in 1870-74, By James Routledge. 8vo, pp. x. and 338, cloth. 1878. 10s, 6d. 

ROWE,.—AN ENGLISHMAN’S VIEWS ON QUESTIONS OF THE DAY IN VictoRIA, By 
C. J. Rowe, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 122, cloth. 1882. 4s. 

ROWLEY.— ORNITHOLOGICAL MISCELLANY. By George Dawson Rowley, M.A,, F.Z.S. 

Vol. I, Part 1, 15s.—Part 2, 20s.—Part 3, 15s.—Part 4, 20s. 
Vol. II, Part 5, 20s.—Part 6, 20s.—Part 7, 10s. 6d.—Pat, 8, 108. 6d.—Part 9, 
10s. 6d.—Part 10, 10s. 6d. 
Vol. III. Part 11, 10s, 6d.—Part 12, 10s. 6d.—Part 13, 10s. 6d.— Part 14, 20s. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON (Txe).—CaTaLoaue or Sctentiric Papers (1800- 
1863), Compiled and Published by the Royal Society of London. Demy 4to, 
cloth, per vol. £1; invhalf-morocco, £1, 88. Vol. I. (1867), A to Cluzel. pp 
Ixxix. and 960; Vol. II. (1868), Coakl:y—Graydon. pp. iv. and 1012; Vol. 
III. (1869), Greatheed—Leze. pp. v. and 1002; Vol. IV. (1870), L’Héritier de 
Brutille—Pozzetti. pp. iv. and 1006; Vol. V. (1871), Praag—Tizzani, pp. iv. 
and 1000; Vol. VI. (1872), Tkalec—Zylius, Anonymous and Additions. pp. xi. 
and 763. Continuation of above (1864-1873); Vol. VII. (1877), Ato Hyrtl. pp. 
xxxi, and 1047; Vol. VIII. (1879), Ibatiez—Zwicky. pp. 1310. A List of the 
Publications of the Royal Society (Separate Papers from the Philosophical 
Transactions), on application. 

RUNDALL.—A SHorT AND EASy Way TO WRITE ENGLISH AS SPOKEN. Méthode 
Rapide et Facile d’Ecrire le Francais comme on le Parle. Kurze und Leichte 
Weise Deutsch zu Schreiben wie man es Spricht. By J. B. Rundall, Certificated 
Member of the London Shorthand Writers Association. 6d. each. 

RUTHERFORD.—TuHE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK RUTHERFORD, Dissenting Minister. 
a Ad his friend, Reuben Shapcott. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 180, hoards. 
1881. 5s, 

RUTTER.—See BuNYAN. 


sAMAVIDHANABRAHMANA (Tux) (being the Third Brahmana) of the SAma Veda. 
Edited, together with the Commentary of Sdyana, an English Translation, Intro- 
duction, and Index of Words, by A. OC. Burnell. Vol. I. Text and Commentary, 
with Introduction. Demy 8vo, pp. xxxviii. and 104, cloth. 1878. 12s, 6d. 

SAMUELSON.—History or Drink. A Review, Social, Scientific, and Political. By 
James Samuelson, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. 
8vo, pp. xxviii. and 288, cloth. 1880. 6s. 

SAND.—Mo.tire, A Drama in Prose. By George Sand. Edited, with Notes, by 
Th. Karcher, LL.B. 12mo, pp. xx. and 170, cloth. 1868. 3s. 6d. . 

SARTORIUS.—Mexico, Landscapes and Popular Sketches. a C. Sartorius. 
Edited by Dr. Gaspey. With Engravings, from Sketches by M. Rugendas. ° 4to, 
pp. vi. and 202, cloth gilt. 1859, 18s. : 
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SATOW.—An EnGuish Japanese DIcTIoNaRY oF THE SPOKEN LANGUAGE. By 
Eroest Mason Satow, J pene Secretary to H.M. Legation ut Yedo, and Ishibashi 
Masakata of the Imperial Japanese Foreign Office. Second Edition, Imperial 
32mo, pp. xv. and 416, cloth. 1879, 128. 6d. 

SAVAGE.—Tur Morais or Evorvtion. By M. J. Savage, Author of “‘ The Reli- 
gion of Evolution,” &, Orown 8vo, pp. 192, cloth. 1880. 5s. 

SAVAGE.—Br.izF In Gop; an Examination of some Fundamental Theistic Pro- 
blems. By M. J. Savage. To which is added an Address on the Intellectual Basis 
of Faith. By W. H. Savage. 8vo, pp. 176, cloth. 1881. 5s. 


ar ABOUT MAN. By M. J. Savage. Crown 8vo, pp. 130, cloth. 


SAYCE.—Aw AssyRIAN Grammar for Comparative Purposes. By A. H. Sayce, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 
188, cloth. 1872. 7s. 6d. 


SAYCE.—THE PRINCIPLES OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. By A. H. Sayce, MA. 
Crogyn 8vo, pp. 384, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. 

SCHAIBLE.—AN ESSAY ON THE SYSTEMATIO TRAINING OF THE Bony. By C. H. 
Schaible, M.D., &., &c. A Memorial Essay, Published on the occasion of the 
first Centenary Festival of Frederick L. Jahn, with an Etching by H. Herkomer. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xviii. and 124, cloth. 1878, 5s. 


SCHEFFEL,—MountaiIn Psalms. By J. V. von Scheffel. Translated by Mrs. F. 
Brunnow. Fcap., pp. 62, with 6 Plates after desigus by A. Von Werner. Parch- 
ment. 1882. 3s. ee 


SCHILLER.—Tuxr Brive or Messina. Translated from the German of Schiller in 
English Verse. By Emily Allfrey. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 110, cloth. 1876, 2s. 


SCHLAGINTWEIT.—BuppDHISM IN TiBET: Illustrated by Literary Documents and 
Objects of Religious Worship. By Emil Schlagintweit, LL.D. With a folio Atlas 
of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Print in the Text. Roy. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 
404. 1863. £2, 2s, . 

SCHLAU, SCHLAUER, AM SCHLAUESTEN.—Facsimile of a Manuscript supposed 
to have been found in an Egyptian Tomb by the English Soldiers. Royal 8vo, in 
ragged canvas covers, with string binding, and dilapidated edges (? just as dis- 
covered), 1884. 6s. 


SCHLEICHER.—A OoMPENDIUM OF THE COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE INDO- 
EUROPEAN, SANSKRIT, GREEK, AND LaTIN LANGUAGES. By August Schleicher. 
Translated from the Third German Edition, by Herbert Bendall, L.A., Chr. 
Coll., Camb. 8vo. Part I., Phonology. Pp.184, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. Part IL, 
Morphology. Pp. viii, and 104, cloth. 1877, 6s, 


SCHOPENHAUVER.—THE WORLD aS WILL AND IpEA. By Arthur Schopenhauer. 
Translated from the German by RK. B. Haupaner, M.A., and J. Kemp, M.A, 
Vol. I, containing Four Books. Post 8vo, pp. xxxii.-532, cloth, 1883. 18s. 


SCHULTZ,.—UniversaL DoLLax TABLES (Complete United States). Covering all 
Exchanges between the United States and Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
hatte Italy, Spain, and Germany. By C. W. H. Schultz. 8vo, cloth. 

74, 158, 


SCHULTZ.—UntviasaL INTEREST AND GENERAL PERCENTAGE TABLES. On the 
Decimal System. With a Treatise on the Currency of the World, and numerous 
examples for Self-Instruction. By C. W. H. Schultz. 8vo, cloth. 1874, 10s. 6d. 


SCHULT2.—ENGLISH GERMAN EXCHANGE TaBLEs. By C. W. H. Schyltz. With a 

- Treatise on the Currency of the World. 8vo, boards. 1874, a. 

SCHWENDLER.—InstTRUcTIONS FOR TESTING TELEGRAPH Linus, and the Technical 
Arrangements in Offices. Written on behalf of the Government of India, under 
the Orders of the Director-General of Telegraphs in India. #y Louis Schwen- 
dler. Vol. I., demy 8vo, pp. 248, cloth. 1878, 12s. Vol. II., demy 8vo, pp. xi. 
and 268, cloth. 1880. 9s. 
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SCOONES,—Favsr, A Tragedy. By Goethe. Translated into English Verse, by 
William Dalton Scoones, Feap., pp. vi. and 230, cloth. 1879. 5s. 

SCOTT.—TuHE ENGLISH Lire or Jesus. By Thomas Scott. Crown 8vo, pp. xxviii. 
and 350, cloth. 1879. 2s. 6d. 

SCOTUS.—A Nore on Mz. Guapstone’s ‘‘The Peace to Come,” By Scotus. 8vo, 
pp. 106. 1878. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper wrapper, 1s, 6d. 

SELL.—THE Farry or IsLaM. By the Rev. E. Sell, Fellow of the University of 
Madras. Demy 8vo, pp. xiv. and 270, cloth. 1881. 6s. 6d. 


SELL,—IHN-I-TAJWID ; OR, ART OF READING THE QURAN. By the Rev, E. Sell, 
B.D. 8vo, pp. 48, wrappers. 1882, 2s. 6d. fi 

SELSS,—-GorTHe’s Minor Porms. Selected, Annotated, and Rearranged. By Albert 
M. Selss, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxi. and 152, cloth. 1875, 3s. 6d. 

SERMONS NEVER PREACHED. By Philip Phosphor. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 124, 
cloth, 1878, 2s, 6d. v 

SEWELL.—RErort ON THE AMARAVATI TOPE, and Excavations on its Site in 1877, 
By Robert Sewell, of the Madras C.8., &. With four plates. Royal 4to, pp. 
70, boards, 1880, 3s. 

SHADWELL.—Po.iticaL ECONOMY FoR THE PEOPLE. By J. L. Shadwell, Author of 
‘¢ A System of Political Economy.” Fcap., pp. vi. and 154, limp cloth. 1880. 1s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE’S CENTURIE OF PRAYSE; being Materials for a History of Opinion 
on Shakespeare and his Works, culled from Writers of the First Century after 
his Rise. By ©. M. Ingleby. Medium 8vo, pp. xx. and 3€:. Stiff cover. 1874. 
#1, 1s, Large paper, feap. 4to, boards. £2, 2s. 

SHAKESPEARE,—HERMENEUTIOS ; OR, THE STILL LION. Being an Essay towards 
the Restoration of Shakespeare’s Text. By C. M. Ingleby, M.A., LL.D., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Small 4to, pp. 168, boards, 1875. 6s, 

SHAKESPEARE.—TuHE MAN AND THE Book. By C. M. Ingleby, M.A., LL.D. 
Small 4to. Part I., pp. 172, boards. 1877. 6s. 

SHAKESPEARE,—OccasIONAL PAPERS ON SHAKESPEARE; being the Second Part 
of ‘Shakespeare: the Man and the Book.” By C. M. Ingleby, M.A., LL.D., 
V.P.R.S.L. Small 4to, pp. x. and 194, paper boards. 1881. 6s. 

SHAKESPEARE’S BONES.—The Proposal to Disinter them, considered in relation 
to their possible bearing on his Portraiture: Illustrated by instances of Visits of 
the Living to the Dead. By C. M, Ingleby, LL.D., V.P.R.S.L. Feap. 4to, pp, 
viii, and 48, boards. 1883, Is, 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE. —A NEw VanioruM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE, Edited by Horace 
Howard Furness. Royal 8vo. Vol. I. Romeo and Juliet. Pp. xxiii. and 480, 
cloth. 1871. 188.—Vol. II. Macbeth. Pp. xix. and 492. 1873. 18s.—Vols, 
III. and IV. Hamlet. 2 vols. pp. xx. and 474 and 430. 1877. 36s.—Vol. V. 
King Lear. Pp. vi. and 504, 1880. 18s. 

SHAKESPEARE,—ConcorDANCE TO SHAKESPEARE’S Poems, By Mrs, H. H. Fur- 
ness. Royal 8vo, cloth. 18s. 

SHAKSPERE SOCIETY (THe New).—Subscription, One Guinea per annum. List of 
Publications on application. 


SHERRING.—THe Sacred Crry oF THE Hinpus. An Account of Benares in 
Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, ‘M.A., LL.D. ; and 
Prefaced with an Introduction by FitzEdward Hall, D.C.L. With Illustrations, 
8vo, pp. xxxvi. and 388, cloth. 21s. 

SHERRING.—Hinpv TRIBES AND CASTES; together with an Account of the 
Mohamedan Tribes of the North-West Frontier and of the Aboriginal Tribes of 
the Central Provinces. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., LL.B., Lond., &c. 
4to. Vol. II. Pp. Ixviii. and 376, cloth. 1879. £2, ae —Vol. III., with Index of 
3 vols. Pp. xii. and 336, cloth. 1881. 32s. 

SHERRING.—Tux Hmnpoo PiaRms. By Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 126, cloth. 1878, 5s. 
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SHIELDS,—Taz Final PHILOSOPHY ; or, System of Perfectible Knowledge issuing 
from the Harmony of Science and Religion. By Charles W. Shields, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in Princeton College. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 610, cloth. 1878. 188, 


SIBREE.—THe Great AFRICAN ISLAND. Chapters on Madagascar. A Popular 
Account of Recent Researches in the Physical Geography, Geology, and Explora- 
tion of the Country, and its Natural History and Botany; and in the Origin and 
Divisions, Customs and Language, Superstitions, Folk-lore, and Religious Beliefs 
and Practices of the Different Tribes.. Together with Illustrations of Scripture 
and Early Church History from Native Habits and Missionary Experience. By 
the Rev. James Sibree, jun., F.R.G.S8., Author of ‘‘ Madagascar and its People,” 
&e. 8vo, pp. xii. and 272, with Physical and Ethnological Maps and Four Lilus- 
trations, cloth, 1879. 12s. 


SIBREE.—Poems: including ‘‘ Fancy,” ‘‘ A Resting Place,” &c. By John Sibree, 
M.A., Lendon. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 134, cloth. 1884. 4s. 


SIMCOX. —EPisopEs IN THE Lives oF Men, WOMEN, AND Lovers. By Edith Sim- 
cox. Crown 8yvo, pp. 312, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 


SIMCOX.—Narturat Law. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Vol. IV. 


SIME.—Lxssina, See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Extra Series, 
Vols, I. and II, 


SIMPSON-BAIKIE. Son DRAMATIC UNITIES IN THE PRESENT Day. By E. Simpson- 
Baikie. Third Edifi§n. Feap. 8vo, pp. iv. and 108, cloth. 1878. 2s. 6d. 
SIMPSON-BAIKIE,—Tue INTERNATIONAL Dictionary for Naturalists and Sportsmen 


in English, French, and German. By Edwin Simpson-Baikie. 8vo, pp. iv. and 
284, cloth. 1880, 15s. 


SINCLAIR.—THE MesseNcER: A Poem. By Thomas Sinclair, M.A. Foolsoap 
8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1875, 5s. 


SINCLAIR.—Lovegs’s Trinoay: A Poem. By Thomas Sinclair, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 150, cloth. 1876. 5s. 


SINCLAIR,—TuHE Mount: Speech from its English Heights. By Thomas Sinclair, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 302, cloth. 1877. 10s. 


SINCLAIR.—GoppEss Fortune: A Novel. By Thomas Sinclair, Author of “‘ The 
Messenger,” &c. Three vols., post 8vo, pp. viii.-302, 302, 274, cloth, 1884. 
31s. 6d. 


SINGER,—HuNGARIAN GRAMMAR. See Triibner’s Collection. 


SINNETT.—TuHE Occutt Wor.p. By A. P. Sinnett. Fourth Edition. 8vo, pp, 
xx. and 206, cloth. 1884, 3s. 6d. 


SINNETT.—Esoreric BuppnisM. By A. P. Sinnett, Author of ‘‘ The Occult 
World,” President of the Simla Eclectic Philosophical Society. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xx.-216, cloth. 1884. 7s. 6d. 


SMITH.—Tux Divine GOVERNMENT, By 8, Smith, M.D. Fifth Edition, Crown 
8vo, pp. xii. and 276, cloth. 1866. 6s. 


SMITH.—Tus RECENT DEPRESSION oF TraDE. Its Nature, its Causes, and the 
Remedies which have been suggested for it. By Walter E. Smith, B.A., New 
College. Being the Oxford Cobden Prize Essay for 1879. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 
108, cloth. 1880. 3s. 

SMYTH.—Tue Azontaines or Vicronta. With Notes relating to the Habits of 
the Natives of other Parts of Australia and Tasmania. Compiled from various 
sources for the Government of Victoria. By R. Brough Smyth, F.L.S., F.G,8, 
&., &c. 2 vols, royal 8vo, pp. lxxii.-484 and vi.-456, Maps, Plates, and Wood- 

cuts, cloth. 1878. £8, 3s. 
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SNOW—A THEOLOGICO-POLITICAL TREATISE. By G. D. Snow. Crown 8vo, pp. 180, 
cloth. 1874. 4s, 6d. 


SOLLING,—Drotiska: An Historical and Critical Survey of the Literature of Ger- 
many, from the Earliest Period to the Death of Goethe. By Gustav Solling. 8vo, 
pp. xviii. and 368. 1863. 10s. 6d. 


SOLLING.—Sriect PASSAGES FROM THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. Translated and 
Collected. German and English. By G. Solling. 12mo, pp. 155, cloth. 1866. 
3s. 6d. 


SOLLING.—Macsetu. Rendered into Metrical German (with English Taxt ad- 
joined), By Gustav Solling. Crown 8vo, pp. 160, wrapper. 1878. 3s. 6d. 


SONGS or THE SEMITIC IN ENGLISH VERSE. By G.E. W. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 
134, cloth, 1877. 5s. 


SOUTHALL.—Tue Epoch oF THE MAMMOTH AND THE APPARITION or Man UPON 
EartuH. By James C. Southall, A.M., LL.D. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 430gcloth. 
Illustrated. 1878. 10s. 6d. 


SPANISH REFORMERS or Two CENTURIES FROM 1520; Their Lives and Writing, 
according to the late Benjamin B. Wiffen’s Plan, and with the Use of His Mate- 
rials. Described by E. Boehmer, D.D., Ph.D. Vol. I. With B. B. Wiffen’s 
Narrative of the Incidents attendant upon the Republication of Reformistas 
Antiguos Espaiioles, and with a Memoir of B, B. Wiffeg; By Isaline Wiffen. 
Royal-8vo, pp. xvi. and 216, cloth. 1874. 12s, 6d. Roxburghe, 15s,—Vol. IT, 
Royal 8vo, pp. xii.-374, cloth. 1883. 183s. 


SPEDDING.—TueE Lirk anD TIMES OF FRANCIS BACON. Extracted from the Edition 
of his Occasional Writings, by James Spedding. 2 vols. post 8vo, pp. xx.-710 and 
xiv.-708, cloth, 1878. 21s, 


SPIERS.—THE ScHOOL SYSTEM OF THE TALMUD. By the Rev. B. Spiers. 8vo, pp. 
48, cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d. 


SPINOZA.—BENEDICT DE SPINOZA: his Life, Correspondence, and Ethics. By R. 
Willis, M.D. 8vo, pp. xliv. and 648, cloth. 1870. 21s. 


SPINOZA.—ETH1c DEMONSTRATED IN GEOMETRICAL ORDER AND DIVIDED INTO Five 
Parts, which treat—I. Of God; II. Of the Nature and Origin of the Mind; 
ITI. Of the Origin and Nature of the Affects ; 1V. Of Human Bondage, or of the 
Strength of the Affects; V. Of the Power of theIntellect, or of Human Liberty. 
By Benedict de Spinoza. Translated from the Latin by W. Hale White. Post 
8vo, pp. 328, cloth. 1883. 10s. 6d. 


SPIRITUAL EVOLUTION, An Essay ON, considered in its bearing upon Modern - 
ae rat Science, and Religion. By J. P. B. Crown 8vo, pp. 156, cloth. 
® Se 


SPRUNER.—Dr. Kaki Von SPRUNER’S HISTORICO-GEOGRAPHIOAL HaNnp-ATLAS, 
containing 26 Coloured Maps. Obl. cloth. 1861, 165s. 


SQUIER.—Honpvras ; Descriptive, Historical, and Statistical, By E. G. Squier, 
M.A, F.8.A. Cr. 8vo, pp. viii. and 278 cloth. 1870, 3s, 6d. 


STATIONERY OFFICE,—PusBiicaTions or HER MaJEsty’s STaTIONERY OFFICE. 
List on application. 


STEDMAN.—OxrorD : Its Social and Intellectual Life. With Remarks and Hints 
on Expenses, the Examinations, &c. By Algernon M. M. Stedman, B.A,, Wad- 
ham College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 309, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. - 


STEELE.—AN Eastern Love Story. Kusa Jétakaya: A Buddhistic Legendary 
Poem, with other Stories. By Th. Steele. Cr. 8vo, pp, xii, and 260, ol. 1871. 6s, 
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STENT.—Tue Jape CHarter. In Twenty-four Beads. A Collection of Songs, 
Ballads, &c. (from the Chinese). By G. C. Stent, M.N.C.B.R.A.8. Post 8vo, pp. 
viii, and 168, cloth. 1874. 5s. 


STENZLER,—See AUCTORES SANSKRITI, Vol. II. 


STOCK,—ArrEMPTs AT TRUTH. By St. George Stock. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 
248, cloth. 1882. 5s, 


STOKES.— Gotpetica—Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses: Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Whitley Stokes. 2d Edition. Med. 8vo, pp. 192, cloth. 1872, 18s. 


STOKES,—Brunans MEBIASEK. The Life of Saint Meriasek, Bishop and Confessor. 
A Cornish Drama. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by Whitley Stokes. 
Med. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 280, and Facsimile, cloth. 1872. 15s, 


STOKES, —TocaiL TROY, THE DESTRUCTION O¥ TROY. Transcribed from the Fac- 
simile of the Book of Leinster, and Translated, with a Glossarial Index of the 
Bape aoe? by Whitley Stokes. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 188, paper boards. 

. 18s, 


STOKES.—Turee MIppieE-Inish HoMILizs ON THE LIveS oF SAINTS—ParTRIcK, 
BRIGIT, AND CoLuMBA. Kdited by Whitley Stokes. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 
140, paper boards. 1882. 10s. 6d. 


STRANGE. —THE BIBLE ; is it ‘The Word of God”? By Thomas Lumisden Strange. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xii. Sad 384, cloth. 1871. 7s. 


STRANGE.—TuHE SPEAKER'S ComMMENTARY. Reviewed by T. L. Strange. Cr. 8vo, 
pp. viii, and 159, cloth. 1871. 2s. 6d. 


STRANGE.—THE DEVELOPMENT OF CREATION ON THE EartH. By T. L, Strange. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 110, cloth. 1874, 2s, 6d. 


STRANGE.—THE LEGENDS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By T. L, Strange. Demy 8vo, 
pp. xii. and 244, cloth. 1874. 5s. 


STRANGE.—THE SOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. By Thomas 
Lumisden Strange. Demy 8vo, pp. xx. and 256, cloth. 1875. 5s. 


STRANGE,—Wuart Is Caristianity? An Historical Sketch. Llustrated with a 
Chart. By T. L. Strange. Foolscap 8vo, pp. 72, cloth. 1880. 2s, 6d. 

STRANGE.—CONTRIBUTIONS TO A SERIES OF CONTROVERSIAL WRITINGS, issued by 
the late Mr. Thomas Scott, of Upper Norwood. By Thomas Lumisden Strange. 
Feap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 312, cloth, 1881. 2s. 6d. 


STRANGFORD.—ORIGINAL LETTERS AND PAPERS OF THE LATE VISCOUNT STRANGFORD 
UPON PHILOLOGICAL AND KINDRED SuBJECTS. Edited by Viscountess Strangford. 
Post 8vo, pp. xxii. and 284, cloth. 1878. 12s, 6d. 

STRATMANN.—THE TRAGICALL HISTORIE OF HAMLET, PRINCE OF DeNMARKE. By 
William Shakespeare. Edited according to the first printed Copies, with the various 
Readings and Critical Notes. By F. H. Stratmann. 8vo, pp. vi. and 120, 
sewed. 3s. 6d. 

STRATMANN, — oe OF THE OLD ENGLISH LaNauagE. Compiled from 
Writings of the Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Centuries. By 
¥. H. Stratmann. Third Edition, 4to, pp. x. and 662, sewed. 1878. 30s. 


STUDIES or Man. By a Japanese. Crown 8vo, pp. 124, cloth, 1874. 2s. 6d. 

SUMNER. —Wxar Sooral Ciasszs Owg To Each OTHER. By W. G. Sumner, Pro- 
fessor of Political and Social Science in Yale College. 18mo, pp. 170, cloth, 1884, 
3s. 6d. 

SUYEMATZ.—GznJI Monogatari. The Most Celebrated of the Classical Japanese 
Romances. Translated by K. Suyematz, -Crown 8vo,fpp. xvi. and 264, cloth. 
1882, 7s. 6d. P 
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SWEET,—SPELLING REFORM AND ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Henry Sweet, M.A. 
8vo, pp. 8, wrapper. 1884, 2d, 


SWEET,— History oF ENGLISH SounpDs, from the Earliest Period, including an In- 
vestigation of the General Laws of Sound Change, and full Word Lists. By 
Henry Sweet. Demy 8vo, pp. iv.-164, cloth. 1874. 4s. 6d. 


SWEET,—On a MexicaN MusTane THROUGH TEXAS FROM THE GULF TO THE R10 
GranvE. By Alex. E. Sweet and J. Armoy Knox, Editors of ‘‘ Texas Siftings.” 
English Copyright Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. 672. Illustrated, cloth. 1883, 10s. 


SYED AHMAD.—A Ssnizs or Essays ON THE LIFE OF MOHAMMED, and Subjects 
subsidiary thereto. By Syed Ahmad Khan Bahadur, C.8S.I. 8vo, pp. 532, 
with 4 Tables, 2 Maps, and Plate, cloth. 1870. 30s, 


TALBOT.— ANALYSIS OF THE ORGANISATION OF THE PRUSSIAN ARMY. By Lieuten- 
ant Gerald F. Talbot, 2d Prussian Dragoon Guards. Royal 8vo, pp. 78, cloth. 
1871. 3s. % 


TAYLER.—A RETROSPECT OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF ENGLAND; or, Church, 
Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. By J. J. Tayler, B.A. Second Edition. Re- 
issued, with an Introductory Chapter on Recent Development, by James Martineau, 
LL.D., D.D. Post 8vo, pp. 380, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 


TAYLOR.—PRINCE DEUKALION: A Lyrical Drama, By Bayay’ Taylor. Small 4to, 
pp. 172. Handsomely bound in white vellum. 1878, 12s. 


TECHNOLOGICAL Dictionary of the Terms employed in the Arts and Sciences ; 
Architecture ; Civil Engineering ; Mechanics ; Machine-Making ; Shipbuilding and 
Navigation; Metallurgy; Artillery; Mathematics; Physics; Chemistry ; Minera- 
logy, &c. With a Preface by Dr. K. Karmarsch. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

Vol. 1. German-English-French. 8vo, pp. 646. 12s. 
Vol. II. English-German-French. 8vo, pp. 666. 12s, 
Vol. III. French-German-English. 8vo, pp. 618. 12s. 


TECHNOLOGICAL DICTIONARY.—A PockrEt Diotionary oF TECHNICAL TERMS 
USED IN ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. English-German-French, Deutsch-Englisch- 
Franzésisch, Frangais-Allemand-Anglais, Abridged from the above Techno- 
logical Dictionary by Rumpf, Mothes, and Unverzagt. With the addition of 
Commercial Terms. 3 vols. sq. 12mo, cloth, 12s, 


THEATRE Frangais MoDERNE.—A Selection of Modern French Plays. Edited by 
the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D., C. Cassal, LL.D., and Th. Karcher, LL.B, 


First Series, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s., containing— 

Cuar.oTre Corpay. A Tragedy. By F. Ponsard. Edited, with English Notes 
and Notice on Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. Pp. xii. and 134, Sepa- 
rately, 2s. 6d. 

Diane. A Dramain Verse. By Emile Augier. Edited, with English Notes and 
ane on Augier, by Th. Karcher, LL.B, Pp. xiv, and 145. Separately, 

s. 6d. 


Lz Voracs £ Diepre, A Comedy in Prose. By Wafflard and Lulgence. Edited, 

tie oo Notes, by the Kev. P. H. E, Brette, B.D. Pp. 104. Separately, 
8, 6 
Second Series, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s., containing— 

Moire. A Drama in Prose. By George Sund. Edited, with English Notes 
and Notice of George Sand, by Th. Karcher, LL.B. Feap. 8vo, pp. xx. and 
170, cloth. Separately, 3s, 6d. 

Les AnistocraTizs. A Comedy in Verse. By Etienne Arago. Edited, with Eng- 
lish Notes and Notice of Etienne Arago, by the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D, 9d 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, pp. xiv. and 236, cloth. Separately, 4s. 
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THEATRE Francais MopERNE—continued. 
Third Series, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s., containing— 


Lxs Faux BonsHommes. A Comedy. By Théodore Barriére and Ernest Ca- 
pendu. Edited, with English Notes and Notice on Barritre, by Professor C. 
Cassal, LL.D. Feap. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 304. 1868. Separately, 4s. 


L’HoNNEUR ET L’Ancent. A Comedy. By Francois Ponsard. Exlited, w:th 
English Notes and Memoir of Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. 2d 
Edition, Feap. 8vo, pp xvi. and 171, cloth. 1869. Separately, 3s. 6d. 


THEISM —A Canpin EXAMINATION OF THEISM. By Physicus, Post 8vo, pp. xviii. 
and 198, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 


THEOSOPHY anp THE HicHER Lire; or, Spiritual Dynamics and the Divine and 
Miraculous Man. By G. W., M.D , Edinburgh. President of the British Theoso- 
phical Nociety. 12mo, pp. iv. and 138, cloth. 1880. 3s. 


THOM.—Sr. Pavy’s Epistles To THE CorInTuIANs, An Attempt to convey their 
oe and Significance. By the Rev. J. H. Thom. 8vo, pp. xii, and 408, cloth. 
851. Hs. 


THOMAS.—Earty SASSANTAN INSCRIPTIONS, SEALS, AND Corns, illustrating the 
Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Ardeshir 
Babek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and Explana- 
tion of the one. Inscription in the Hajia4bad Cave, demonstrating that Sapor, 
the Conqueror of Valerian, was a professing Christian, By Edward Thomas. 
Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 148, cloth. 7s, 6d. 


THOMAS.—THHE CHRONICLES OF THE PATHAN KinGs or Deut. Illustrated by 
Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains. By E. Thomas, F.R.A.S. 
With Plates and Cuts, Demy 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 467, cloth. 1871. 28s. 


THOMAS.—TxHr Revenuz Resources oF THE MuGHAL Emprre tn Inpra, from 
A.D. 1593 to a.p. 1707. A Supplement to ‘‘The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings 
of Delhi.” By E. Thomas, F.R.S. 8vo, pp. 60, cloth, 38. 6d. 


THOMAS.—Sassanran Corns. Communicated to the Numismatic Society of 
London. a E. Thomas, F.R.S. Two Parts, 12mo, pp. 43, 3 Plates and a Cut, 
sewed. 5s, 


THOMAS.—Jarnism ; on, THE Eaguy Fatta or Asoka. With Illustrations of the 
Ancient Religions of the Enst, from the Pantheon of the Indo-Scythians, To 
which is added a Notice on Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates, By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S. 8vo, pp. viii.-24 and 82. With two Autotype Plates and 
Woodcuts, 1877. 7s. Gd. 


THOMAS.—THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF CREOLE GRAMMAR, By J. J. Thomas. 
8vo, pp. viii. and 135, boards. 12s, 


a 


THOMAS.—Recorps oF THR Gupta Dynasty. Illustrated by Inscriptions, Written 
History, Local Tradition, and Coins. To which is added a Chapter on the Arabs 
v7 Sind. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S, Folio, with a Plate, pp. iv. and 64, cloth. 

8. 


THOMAS.—Borwoop Lays. By William Henry Thomas. 18mo, pp. iv. and 74, 
cloth. 1877. 28. 6d. 


THOMPSON.—DIALOGUES, RUSSIAN AND ENGLISH. Compiled by A. R. Thompson, 
sometime Lecturer of the English Language in the University of St. Vladimir 
Kieff. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 132, cloth. 1882. is. 


FHOMSON.—EvoLvrion AND InvotutTIon. By George Thomson, Author of ‘‘ The 
World of Being,” &e, Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 206, cloth. 1880. 5s, 


E 
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THORBURN,—Banyt ; or, Our AFGHAN Frontizr. By 8, 8. Thorburn, F.C.S., 
Settlement Officer of the Bann District, 8vo, pp. x. and 480, cloth. 1876, 18s. 


THORPE.—DripLomatarium AnGuicum Avi Saxonicr. A Collection of English 
Charters, from the reign of King Athelberht of Kent, a.p. Dov., to that of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. Containing: I. Miscellaneous Charters. II. Wills. IIL 
Guilds, IV. Manumissions and Acquittances, With a Translation of the Anglo- 
Saxon. By the late Benjamin Thorpe, Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Munich, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature at Leyden. 8vo, pp. 
xlii. and 682, cloth. 1865, £1, 1s. 


THOUGHTS ON LOGIC; or, the S.N.I.X. Propositional Theory. Crown 8vo, py. iv. 
and 76, cloth. 1877, 2s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM, with Suggestions towards a Public Religious Service in 
Harmony with Modern Science aud Philosophy. Ninth Thousand. Revised and 
Enlarged. 8vo, pp. 74, sewed. 1882. 1s. 


THURSTON, —FRriIcTION AND LUBRICATION. Determinations of the Laws and Co- 
efficients of Friction by new Methods and with new Apparatus. By Robert H. 
Thurston, A.M., C.E., &. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 212, cloth. 1879. 6s. 6d. 


TIELE.—See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Vol. VII. and Triibner’s 
Oriental Series. 


TOLHAUSEN.—A SYNopsIs OF THE PATENT LAws OF Various CouNTRIES, By A. 
Tolhausen, Ph.D. Third Edition. 12mo, pp. 62, sewed. 1#0. 18. 6d. 


TONSBERG. —Norway. Illustrated Handbook for Travellers. Edited by Charles 
Tonsberg. With 134 Engravings on Wood, 17 Maps, and Supplement. Crown 
8vo, pp. Ixx., 482, and 32, cloth. 1875. 18s. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL WORKS.~-A List or THE VARTOUS WorKS PREPARED AT THE 
TOPOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE War Orvicr may be 
had on application. 


TORCEANU .— RoUMANIAN GRAMMAR. See Triibner’s Collection, 


TORRENS.— EMPIRE IN ASIA: How we came by it. A Book of Confessions. By 
W.-M. Torrens, M.P. Med. 8vo, pp. 426, cloth. 1872. 14s. 


TOSCANI.—ITALIAN CONVERSATIONAL CouRSE, A New Method of Teaching the 
Italian Language, both Theoretically and Practically. Ly Giovanni Toscani, Pro- 
fessor of the Italian Language and Literature in Queen’s Coll., London, &e. 
Fourth Edition. 12mo, pp. xiv. and 300, cloth. 1872. 5s. 


TOSCANT.-—ItauiaN Reaptne Course. By G. Toscani. Feap, 8vo, pp. xii, and 
160. With table. Cloth. 1875. 4s. 6d. 


TOULON.—ITs ADVANTAGES AS A WINTER RESIDENCE FOR INVALIDS AND OTHERS. 
By an English Resident. The proceeds of this pamphlet to be devoted to the 
Knglish Church at Toulon. Crown 8vo, pp. 8, sewed. 1873, 6d. 


TRADLEG.—A Son or Beat. Autobiographical Sketches. By Nitram Tradleg, 
University of Bosphorus. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-260, cloth. 1882. 5s. 


TRIMEN.—SoutTu-AFRIcaN BUTTERFLIES ; a Monograph of the Extra-Tropical 
Species. By Roland Trimen, F.LS., F.Z.8., M.E.S., Curator of the South 
African Museum, Cape Town, Royal 8vo. [In preparation. 


TRUBNER’S AMERICAN, EUROPEAN, AND ORIENTAL Lirerary Recorp. A Register 
of the most Important Works published in America, India, China, and the British 
Colonies. With Occasional Notes on German, Dutch, Danish, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Russian Literature. The object of the Publishers in 
issuing thia publication is to give a full and particular account of every publica- 
tion of importance issued in America and the East. Small 4to, 6d. per number. 
Subscription, 5s. per volume. 
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e 
TRUBNER.—Trvsyer’s BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE TO AMERICAN LITERATURE: 
‘A Classed List of Books published in the United States of America, from 1817 
to 1857. With Bibliographical Introduction, Notes, and Alphabetical Index. 
ee and Edited by Nicolas Triibner. In 1 vol. 8vo, half bound, pp. 750. 

. 18s, 


TRUBNER'S CaTALOGUE oF DICTIONARIES AND GRAMMARS OF THE PRINCIPAL 
LANGUAGES AND DIALECTS OF THE WorLD. Considerably Enlarged and Revised, 
with an Alphabetical Index. A Guide for Students and Booksellers. Second 
Edition, 8vo, pp. viii. and 170, cloth. 1882. 5s, 


TROBNER'S CoLLECTION oF SIMPLIFIED GRAMMARS OF THE PrIncripaAL ASIATIC 
AND EvROPEAN LANGUAGES. LJdited by Reinhold Rost, LL.D., Ph.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth, uniformly bound. 


I.—HINDUSTANI, PERSIAN, AND ARABIC. By E. H. Palmer, M.A. 
® Pp. 112, 1882. 5s, 
1I.—Hune@artan. By I. Singer. Pp. vi. and 88. 1882. 4s. 6d. 
e =o TT. — Basque. By W. Van Eys. Pp. xii. and 52. 1883. 3s. 6d. 
1V.—Maiagasy. By G. W. Parker. Pp. 66, with Plate. 1883. 5s. 
V.—MopERN GRErK. By E. M. Geldart, M.A. Pp. 68. 1883. 2s, 6d. 
VI.—Roumantan. By R. Torceanu. Pp. viti. and 72. 1883. 5s. 
VII.—TIBETAN GRAMMAR. By H. A. JASCHKE. Pp. viii.-104. 1883, 5s. 
VITI.—DanisH. By E.C. Otté. Pp. vii. and 66. 1884. 2s. 6d. 
IX.—Turmsu. ByJ W. Redhouse,M.R.A.S. Pp. xii. and 204, 1884, 10s.6u. 
X.—Swepisy. By E. C. Otté. Pp. xii.-70. 1884. 2s. 6d. 


TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES :— 
Post 8vo, cloth, uniformly bound. 


Essays ON THE SaAcRED LANGUAGE, WRITINGS, AND RELIGION OF 

- THE Parsis. By Martin Haug, Ph.D., late Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology at the University of Munich. Third Edition. 
Edited and Enlarged by E. W. West, Ph.D. To which is also added, A 
Biographical Memoir of the late Dr. Haug. By Professor E, P. Evans. 
Pp. xlviii. and 428. 1884, 16s. 


TEXTS FROM THE BuDDHIST CANON, commonly known as Dhamma- 
pada, With Accompanying Narratives. Translated from the Chinese 
by S. Beal, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Chinese, Uni- 
versity College, London. Pp. viii. and 176. 1878, 7s. 6d. 

THE History or INDIAN Literature. By Albrecht Weber. Trans- 
lated from the German by J. Mann, M.A., and Dr, T. Zachariae, with 
the Author’s sanction and assistance, 2d Edition. Pp. 368. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

A SKETCH OF THE MopeRN LANGUAGES OF THE East INDIES. Accom- 
panied by Two Language Maps, Classified List of Languages and 
Dialects, and a List of Authorities for each Language. By Kobert Cust, 
late of H.M.1.C.S., and Hon. Librarian of R.A.S. Fp. xii. and 198. 
1878. 12s, 

THE Brety oF THE War-Gop: A Poem. By Kéalidasé. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English Verse, by Ralph T. H. Griffiths, M.A., 
Principal of Benares College. Second Edition. Pp. xii. and 116. 1879. 5s. 

A CLASSICAL DiIcTIONARY OF HINDU MYTHOLOGY AND History, G&o- 
GRAPHY AND LiTFRATURE. By John Dowson, M.R.A.S., late Professor 
in the Staff College. Pp. 432. 1879. 16s. 

METRICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM SANSKRIT WRITERS; with an Introduc- 
tion, many Prose Versions, and Parallel Passages from Classical 
Authors. By J. Muir, C.LE., D.O.L., &. Pp. xliv.-376. 1879. 14s. 

MOopERN INDIA AND THE INDIANS: being a Series of Impressions, Notes, 
and Essays. By Monier Williams, D.C.L., Hon. LL.D. of the University 
of Caloutta, Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 
Third Edition, revised and augmented by considerable additions. With 
Illustri#tions and Map, pp. vii. and 368. 1879. 14s. 
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UBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES—continued. 


Tue Lire oR LEGEND or GavDAMA, the Buddha of the Burmese. With 
Annotations, the Ways to Neibban, and Notice on the Phongyies, or 
Burmese Monks. By the Right Rev. P. Bigandet, Bishop of Kamatha, 
Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. Third Edition. 2 vols, Pp. xx.-368 
and viii.-326, 1880, 21s. 


MIscELLANEOUS Essays, relating to Indian Subjects. By B. H. Hodg- 
son, late British Ministerat Nepal. 2 vols., pp. viii.-408, and viii.-348. 
1880. 288. < 


SELECTIONS FROM THE Koran. By Edward William Lane, Author of an 
‘* Arabic-English Lexicon,” &c. A New Edition, Revised, with an 
Introduction. By Stanley Lane Poole. Pp. cxii. and 174. 1879. Qs. 


CHINESE Buppuism. <A Volume of Sketches, Historical and Critical. 
By J. Edkins, D.D., Author of ‘* China’s Place in Philology,” ‘‘ Religion 
in China,” &€., &e. Pp. lvi. and 454. 1880. 18s. : 


THE GULISTAN ; OR, ROSE GARDEN OF SHEKH MUSHLIU'D-DIN SADI OF 
SHinAzZ. ‘Translated for the first time into Prose and Verse, with 
Preface and a Life of the Author, from the Atish Kadah, by E. B. 
Eastwick, F.R.S., M.R.A.S. 2d Edition. Pp. xxvi. and 244. 1880. 10s. 6d. 


A TALMUDIO MISCELLANY; or, One Thousand and Oné Extracts from the 
Talmud, the Midrashim, and the Kabbalah. Compiled and Translated 
by P. J. Hershon. Witha Preface by Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and Canon of Westminster. 
With Notes and Copious Indexes, Pp. xxviii. and 362. 1880, 14s. 


THE History oF ESARHADDON (Son of Sennacherib), King of Assyria, 
B.c. 681-668. Translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions upon 
Cylinders and Tablets in the British Museum Collection. Together 
with Original Texts, a Grammatical Analysis of each word, Explana- 
tions of the Ideographs by Extracts from the Bi-Lingual Syllabaries, 
and List of Eponyms, &c. By E. A. Budge, B.A., M.R.A.S., Assyrian 
Exhibitioner, Christ’s College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 
164, cloth. 1880. 10s. 6d. 


BunpHIst BrrtH STORIES; or, Jataka Tales. The oldest Collection of 
Folk-Lore extant: being the Jatakatthavannanad, for the first time 
edited in the original Pali, by V. Fausboll, and translated by T. W. 
Rhys Davids, Translation. Vol. I. Pp. cxvi. and 348. 1880. 18s. 


THE CLASSICAL POETRY OFTHE JAPANESE. By Basil Chamberlain, Author 
of ‘‘ Yeigio Henkaku, Ichiran.” Pp. xii. and 228. 1880. 7s. 6d. 


LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL Essays, Written from the year 1846-1878. 
By R. Cust, Author of ‘‘The Modern Languages of the East Indies.” 
Pp. xii, and 484, 1880. 18s, 


‘INDIAN PoEtry. Containing a New Edition of ‘‘The Indian Song of 
Songs,” from the Sanskrit of the Gita Govinda of Jayadtva; Two Books 
from “‘ The Iliad of India” (Mahébbfrata) ; ‘ Proverbial Wisdom” from 
the Shlokas of the Hitopadésa, and other Oriental Poems. By Edwin 
Arnold, C.8.1., &. Third Edition, Pp. viii. and 270. 1884, 7s, 6d. . 


THE Rewicions oF InpIa. By A. Barth. Authorised Translation by 
Rev. J. Wood. Pp. xx. and 310, 1881. 16s. 


Hinpd Partosopoy. The Sainkhya Karika of Iswara Krishna. An 
Exposition of the System of Kapila. With an Appendix on the Nyaya 
and Vaiseshika Systems. By John Davies, M.A., M.R.A.S. Pp. vi. 
and 151. 1881, 6a. . 
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TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES— continued. 
A Manuat or Hinpv Pantuetsm. The Vedantasara. Translated with 
Copious Annotations. By Major G. A. Jacob, Bombay Staff Corps, 
Inspector of Army Schools, ith a Preface by E. B. Cowell, M.A., 
Profeasor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Pp. x. and 130 
1881, 6s, 


THE MEsNev! (usually known as the Mesneviyi Sherif, or Holy Mesnev?) 
of Mevlina (Our Lord) Jelalu-’d-Din Muhammed, Er-Rimi, Book the 
First. Together with some Account of the Life and Acts of the Author, 
of his Ancestors, and of his Descendants, Illustrated by a selection 
of Characteristic Anecdotes as collected by their Historian Mevlina 
Shemsu-’d-Din Ahmed, El Eflaki El Arifi. Translated, and the Poetry 
Versified by James W. Redhouse, M.R.A.S., &c. Pp. xvi. and 136, 
vi. and 290, 1881. £1, 1s. 


EASTERN PROVERBS AND EMBLEMS ILLUSTRATING OLD TRUTHS. By the 
Rev. J. Long, Member of the Bengal Asiatic Society, F.R.G.S. Pp. 
xv, and 280, 1881, 6s. 


THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KuHayydM. A New Translation. By E. H. 
Whinfield, late of H.M. Bengal Civil Service. Pp. 96. 1881. 5s. 


THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHayydu. The Persian Text, with an English 
Verse Translation. By E. H. Whinfield. Pp, xxxii.-385. 1883. 10s. 6d. 


THE Ming OF MENc1US; or, Political Economy Founded upon Moral Philo- 
sophy. A Systematic Digest of the Doctrines of the Chinese Philosopher 
Mencius. The Original Text Classified and Translated, with Com- 
ments, by the Rev. E. Faber, Rhenish Mission Society. Translated 
from the German, with Additional Notes, by the Rev. A. B. Hutchin- 
son, Church Mission, Hong Kong. Author in Chinese of ‘‘ Primer Old 
Testament History,” &c., &c. Pp. xvi. and 294. 1882. 10s, 6d. 


Y6suF AND ZuLaiKHA. A Poem by Jami. Translated from the Persian 
into English Verse. By R. T. H. Griffith. Pp. xiv. and 304, 1882. 8s. 6d. 


TsUNI- || GoaAM: The Supreme Being of the Khoi-Khoi. By Theophilus 
Hahn, Ph.D., Custodian of the Grey Collection, Cape Town, Corres- 
ponding Member of the Geographical Society, Dresden; Corresponding 
Member of the Anthropological Society, Vienna, &c., &c. Pp. xii, and 
154, 1882. 7s. 6d. 


A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY TO THE QuRAN. To which is prefixed 
Sale's Preliminary Discourse, with Additional Notes and Emendations, 
Together with a Complete Index to the Text, Preliminary Discourse, 
and Notes. By Rev. E. M. Wherry, M.A., Lodiana, Vol. I. Pp. xii. 
and 392. 1882. 12s. 6d. Vol. II. Pp. xi. and 408. 1884. 12s. 6d. 


Hinpu Parvosopuy. THe BaacavaD Gira; or, The Sacred Lay. A 
Sanskrit Philosophical Lay. Translated, with Notes, by John Davies, 
M.A. Pp. vi. and 208. 1882. 8s. 6d. 


THE SARVA-DARSANA-SAMGRAHA ; or, Review of the Different Systems 
of Hindu Philosophy. By Madhava Acharya. Translated by E. B. 
Cowell, M.A., Cambridge, and A. E. Gough, M.A., Calcutta. Pp. xii. 
and 282. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

TIBETAN TALES. Derived from Indian Sources. Translated from the 
Tibetan of the Kay-Gyur. By F. Anton von Schiefner. Done into 
English from the German, with an Introduction. By W. R. 8. Ralston, 
M. Pp. Ixvi. and 368. 1882. 14s. 

Linguistic Essays. By Carl Abel, Ph.D. Pp. viii. and 265. - 1882. 9s. 


THE INDIAN Empire: Its History, People, and Products. By W. W. 
Hunter, C.1.E., LL.D. Pp. 568 1882. 16s. 
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TROUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES—continued. 


History OF THE EcyrriaN RELIGION. By Dr. C. P. Tiele, Leiden. Trans- 
lated by J. Ballingal. Pp. xxiv. and 230. 1882. 7s. 6d. 


Tue PHILOSOPHY OF THE UpanisHaDs. By A. E. Gough, M.A., Calcutta. 
Pp. xxiv.-268. 1882. 9s. 

Unanavarca. A Collection of Verses from the Buddhist Canon. Com- 

iled by Dharmatrdta. Being the Northern Buddhist Version of 
Dhaniapadla: Translated from the Tibetan of Bkah-hgyur, with 
Notes, and Extracts from the Commentary of Pradjnavarman, by W. 
Woodville Rockhill, Pp. 240. 1883. 9s. ° 

A History oF Burma, including Burma Proper, Pegu. Taungu, Tenas- 
serim, and Arakan, From the Earliest Time to the End of the First 
War with British India. By Lieut.-General Sir Arthur P, Phayre, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.S.1., and C.B. Pp. xii.-312. 1883. 14s. ; 

A SKETCH OF THE Mopern LANGuaGEs oF AFRICA. Accompanied by a 
Language-Map. By R. N. Cust, Author of ‘‘ Modern Languages of ¢hie 
Kast Indies,” &c, 2 vols., pp. xvi. aud 566, with Thirty-one Autotype 
Portraits. 1883. 25s. 

RELIGION IN CHINA; containing a brief Account of the Three Religions of 
the Chinese ; with Observations on the Prospects of Christian Conver- 
sion amongst that People. By Joseph Edkins, D.D., Peking. Third 
Edition. Pp. xvi. and 260. 1884. 7s. 6d. iy 


QUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF RELIGION TO THE SPREAD OF THE UNIVERSAL 
RELIGIONS, By Prof. C. P. Tieue. Translated from the Dutch by J. 
Kstlin Carpenter, M.A., with the Author’s assistance, Third Edition. 
Pp. xx. and 250. 1884. 7s. 6d. 


The following works are in preparation :— 


THE Live OF THE BUDDHA AND ‘HE Earty HIStory OF HIS ORDER. 
Derived from Tibetan Works. By W. W. Rockhill. 


UPASAKADASASUTRA. A Jain Story Book. Translated from the Sanskrit. 
By A. F. Rudolf Hoernle. 


BURMESE PROVERBS AND Maxims. By James Gray, of the Government 
High School, Rangoon. 

MANAVA- DHARMA-CASTRA; or, Laws of Manu. <A New Translation, 
with Introduction, Notes, &. By A. C. Burnell, Ph.D., C.LE., 
Foreign Member of the Royal Danish Academy, and Hon. Member of 
several learned societies, 


THE APHORISMS OF THE SANKHYA PHILOSOPHY OF Kapits. With Ilus- 
trative Extracts from the Commentaries. By the late J, R. Ballantyne. 
Second Edition, edited by Fitzedward Hall. 


BUDDHIST RECORDS OF THE WESTERN WORLD, being the Si-Yu-Ki by 
Hwen Thsang. Translated from the original Chinese, with Introduc- 
tion, Index, &c. By Samuel Beal, Trinity College, Cambridge, Profes- 
sor of Chinese, University College, London. In 2 vols, 


UNGER.—A SHort Cut to READING: The Child’s First Book of Lessons. Part I. 
By W. H. Unger. Fourth Edition. Cr, 8vo, pp. 32, cloth. 1873. 5d. 

SEQUEL to Part I. and Part II. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. 64, cloth. 1873. 

6d. Parts I. and II. Third Edition, Demy 8vo, pp. 76, cloth. 1873. 1s, 6d. 

In folio sheets. Pp. 44. Sets Ato D, 10d. each ; set H, 8d. 1873, Complete, 4s. 


UNGER.—W. H. Uncrn’s Oontinvovs SupPLEMENTARY WRITING MODELS, designed 
to impart not only a good business hand, but correctness in transcribing. Oblong 
8vo, pp. 40, stiff covers, 1874. 6d. 
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UNGER.—THrE Strupzn1’s BLuz Book: Being Selections from Official Corre- 
spondence, Reports, &c.; for Exercises in Reading and Copying Manuscripts, 
Writing, Orthography, Punctuation, Dictation, Précis, Indexing, and Digesting, 
and Tabulating Accounts and Returns. Compiled by W. H. Unger. Folio, pp. 
100, paper. 1875. 2s, 

UNGER.—Two HUNDRED TESTS IN ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHY, or Word Dictations. 
Compiled by W. H. Unger. Foolscap, pp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1877, 1s. 6d. plain, 
28, Gd. interleaved. 

UNGER.— Tur Script Primer: By which one of the remaining difficulties of 
Children is entirely removed in the first stages, and, as a consequence, a consider- 
alle saving of time will be effected. In Two Parts. By W H. Unger. Part I. 
12mo, pp. xvi. and 44, cloth, 5d. Part II., pp. 59, cloth. 6d. 


UNGER.—PreviminaRY Worp DicTations oN THE RULES ror SPELLING. By W. 
H. Unger. 18:mo, pp. 44, cloth. 4d. 

URICOE@HEA.—Maroreca COLOMBIANA : Catalogo de Todos los Mapas, Planos, 
Vgstas, &c., relativos a la América-Espaiola, Brasil, e Islas adyacentes. Arre- 
glada cronologicamente i precedida de una introduccion sobre la historia cartogra- 
fica de América. Por el Doctor Ezequiel Uricoechea, de Bogéta, Nueva Granada. 
8vo, pp. 232, cloth. 1860, 6s. 

URQUHART,—E:rcrro-Mutors. <A Treatise on the Means and Apparatus em- 
ployed in the Transmission of Electrical Energy and its Conversion into Motive- 
power. For the Use of Engineers and Others. By J. W. Urquhart, Electrician. 
Crown 8vo, dot. xii. and 178, illustrated. 1882. 7s. 6d. 


VAITANA SUTRA.—See AUCTORES SANSKRIT, Vol. III. 


VALDES.—LIves oF THE TWIN BROTHERS, JUAN AND ALFONSO DE VALDES. By E. 

oe D.D. Translated by J. T. Betts. Crown 8vo, pp. 32, wrappers. 
De Ts. 

VALDES.—SEVENTEEN OPUSCULES. By Juén de Valdés. Translated from the 
Spanish and Italian, and edited by John T. Betts. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 
188, cloth. 1882. 6s. . 

VALDES.—JuAN De VALDES’ COMMENTARY UPON THE GOSPEL OF St, MATTHEW. 
With Professor Loehmer's ‘‘ Lives of Juan and Alfonso de Valdés.” Now for 
the first time translated from the Spanish, and never before published in English. 
By John T. Betts. Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 512-30, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

VALDES.—SpirituaL MILK; or, Christian Instruction for Children. By Juan de 
Valdés. ‘Translated from the Italian, edited and published by John T. Betts. 
With Lives of the twin brothers, Juén and Alfonso de Valdés. By E. Boehmer, 
D.D. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 60, wrappers. 1882. 2s. 

VALDES,—SpirituaL MitK. Octaglot. ‘he Italian original, with translations 

, into Spanish, Latin, Polish, German, English, French, and Engadin. With a 
Critical and Historical Introduction by Edward Boehmer, the Editor of ‘‘Spanish 
Reformers.” 4to, pp. 88, wrappers. 1884. 6s. 

VALDES.—Turre OPUSCULES : an Extract from Valdés’ Seventeen Opuscules. By 
Juan de Valdés. Translated, edited, and published by John T. Betts. Feap. 8vo, 
pp. 58, wrappers. 1881. 1s. 6d. 

VALDES,—JuAN DE VALDES’ COMMENTARY UPON OuR LoRD's SERMON ON THE 
Mount. ‘Translated and edited by J. T. Betts. With Lives of Juan and 
Alfonso de Valdés. By E. Boehmer, D.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 112, boards. 
1882. 2s. 6d. e 

VALDES.—JuAN DE VALDES’ COMMENTARY UPON THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 
Edited by J. T. Betts. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 296, cloth. 1883. 6s. 

VALDES,—Jud4N DE VaLDEs’ COMMENTARY UPON St. PavL’s First EPIstLE To 
THE CHURCH AT CORINTH. Translated and edited by J. T. Betts. With Lives 
a and Alphonso de Valdés, By E. Boehmer. Crown 8vo, pp. 390, cloth. 
1883, 63, 
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VAN CAMPEN.—Tar Dutcu in tHe Arctic Szas. By Samuel Richard Van 
Campen, author of ‘‘ Holland’s Silver Feast.” 8vo, Vol. I. A Dutch Aretic 
Expedition and Route. Third Edition. Pp. xxxvii. and 263, cloth. 1877, 10s. 6d. 
Vol. IL. in preparation. : 

VAN DE WEYER.—Cuo1x p’OPuscULES PHILOSOPHIQUES, HisTorIQUES, POLITIQUES 
ET LITTERAIRES de Sylvain Van de Weyer, Précédés d’Avant propos de |’Editeur. 
Roxburghe style. Crown 8vo. PremizRE Sfiriz. Pp. 374, 1863, 10s, 6d.— 
DEUXIEME Str. Pp. 502. 1869. 12s.—TrorstkMe Strig. Pp. 391. 1875. 
10s. 6d.—QUATRIRME SERIE. Pp. 366. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

VAN EBYS.—Basquk Grammar. See Triibner’s Collection. 

VAN LAUN.—GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH LancuaGe. By H. Van Laun. Parts 
I. and II. Accidence and Syntax. 13th Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. 151 and 120, cloth, 
1874. 4s. Part III. Exercises, 11th Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. xii. and 285, cloth. 
1873. 3s. 6d. : 

VAN LAUN.—-Lecons GRADUEES DE TRADUCTION ET DE LECTURE; or, Graduated 
Lessons in Translation and Reading, with Biographical Sketches, Annotations 
on History, Geography, Synonyms and Style, and a Dictionary of Words®and 
Idioms. By Henri Van Laun. 4th Kdition. 12mo, pp. viii. and 400, cloth. 
1868. 5s. 

VARDHAMANA’S GANARATNAMAHODADHI. See Aucrores Sansxritt, Vol. IV. 


VAZIR OF LANKURAN: A Persian Play. A Text-Book of Modern Colloquial 
Persian, Edited, with Grammatical Introduction, Translation, Notes, and Voca- 
bulary, by W. H. Haggard, late of H.M. Legation in Teher&n, and G. le Strange. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 230, cloth. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

VELASQUEZ anp Simonnt’s New Meruop To Reap, WriTk, AND SPEAK THE 
lar LANGUAGE. Adapted to Ollendorff’s System. Post 8vo, pp. 558, cloth. 

Of, 8. 
Ky. Post 8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 4s: 


VELASQUEZ.—A DIcTIONARY OF THE SPANISH AND ENGLISH Lanauaces, For 
the Use of Young Learners and Travellers. By M. Velasquez de la Cadena. 
In Two Parts, I. Spanish-English, II. English-Spanish. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 846, cloth. 1883. 7s. 6d. 

VELASQUEZ.—A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE SPANISH AND ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, Terreos, and 
Salva, and Webster, Worcester, and Walker. Two Parts in one thick volume. 
By M. Velasquez de la Cadena. Roy. 8vo, pp. 1280, cloth. 1873. £1, 4s. 

VELASQUEZ.—New SPANISH READER: Passages from the most approved authors, 
in Prose and Verse. Arranged in progressive order. With Vocabulary. By M. 
Velasquez de la Cadena. Post 8vo, pp. 352, cloth. 1866. 6s. 

VELASQUEZ.—AN Easy INTRODUCTION TO SPANISH CONVERSATION, containing all 
that is necessary to make a rapid progress in it. Particularly designed for 
persons who have little time to study, or are their own instructors. By M. 
Velasquez de la Cadena, 12mo, pp. 150, cloth. 1863. 2s. 6d. 

VERSES AND VERSELETS. By a Lover of Nature. Foolscap 8vo, pp. viii, and 
88, cloth. 1876, 2s. 6d. 

VICTORIA GOVERNMENT.—PUuBLIGATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF VICTORIA. 
List in preparation. 

VOGEL.—On Bren. A Statistical Sketch. By M. Vogel. Feap. 8vo, pp. xii. and 
76, cloth limp. 1874. 2s. * 

WAFFLARD and PULGENCE.—Lz Vorace A Dizppz. A Comedy in Prose. By 
Wafflard and Fulgence. Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. P. H. E. Bretie, B.D. 
Cr. 8vo, pp. 104, cloth. 1867. 2s, 6d. 

WAKE.—TueE EVOLUTION or Moratity. Being a History of the Development of 
Moral Culture. By C. Staniland Wake. 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-506 and 
xii.-474, cloth, 1878, 21s, 
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WALLACE.—On MInacLEs AND MoDERN SPIRITUALISM ; Three Fosays. By Alfred 
Russel Wallace, Author of ‘“‘The Malay Archipelago,” ‘‘The Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Animals,” &e., &c. Second Edition, crown 8vo, pp. viil. and 236, 
cloth. 1881. 5s 

WANKLYN and CHAPMAN.—Watrr ANALysIs. A Practical Treatise on the 
Examination of Potable Water. By J. A. Wanklyn, and E. T. Chapman. Sixth 
Hdition. Entirely rewritten. By J. A. Wanklyn, M.R.C.S. Crown 8vo, pp. 192, 
cloth. 1884. 5s. 

WANKLYN.—MiLK ANALYSIS; a Practical Treatise on the Examination of Milk and 
it, Derivatives, Cream, Butter, and Cheese. By J. A. Wanklyn, M.R.C.S., &c. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 72, cloth. 1874. 5s, 


WANKLYN.—Tera, Correr, AND Cocoa. A Practical Treatise on the Analysis of 
Tea, Cuffee, Cocoa, Chocolate, Maté (Paraguay Tea), &c. By J. A. Wanklyn, 
M.K.C.S8., &c. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 60, cloth, 1874. 5s. 

WAR OFFICE.— A List oF THE VARIOUS MILITARY MANUALS AND OTHER WORKS 
P@BLISHED UNDER THE SUFERINTENDENCE OF THE WAR OFFICE may be had on 
application. 


WARD.—Icr: A Lecture delivered before the Keswick Literary Society, and pub- 
lished by request. To which is appended a Geological Dream on Skiddaw. By 
J. Clifton Ward, F.G.8. 8vo, pp. 28, sewed. 1870. Is. 


WARD. —ELEMENTARY NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; being a Course of Nine Lectures, speci- 
ally adapted for tte use of Schools and Junior Students. By J. Clifton Ward, 
F.G.S.  Feap. 8vo, pp. vii. and 216, with 154 Illustrations, cloth. 1871. 3s. 6d. 


WARD.—ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY: A Course of Nine Lectures, for the use of Schools 
and Junior Students, By J. Clifton Ward, F.G.S8. Feap. 8vo, pp. 292, with 120 
Illustrations, cloth. 1872. 4s. 6d. 


WATSON.—InDEX TO THE NATIVE AND SCIENTIFIC NAMES OF INDIAN AND OTHER 
HASsTERN ECONOMIC PLANTS AND Propucts, originally prepared under the autho- 
rity of the Secretary of State for India in Council, By John Forbes Watson, 
M.D. Imp. 8vo, pp. 650, cloth. 1868. £1, 11s. 6d. 


WATSON.—SPANISH AND PoRTUGUESE SouTH AMERICA DURING THE COLONIAL 
Periop. By R. G. Watson. 2 vols. post 8vo, pp. xvi.~308, viii.-320, cloth. 
1884, 21s. 


WEBER.— THE History oF INDIAN LITERATURE. By Albrecht Weber. Translated 
from the Second German Edition, by J. Mann, M.A., and T. Zacharaiae, Ph.D., 
with the sanction of the Author. Second Edition, post 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 360, 
cloth. 1882. 10s. 6d. 


WEDGWOOD.—THE PRINCIPLES OF GEOMETRICAL DEMONSTRATION, reduced from the 
Original Conception of Space and Form. By H. Wedgwood, M.A. 12mo, pp. 48, 
cloth. 1844. 2s, 


WEDGWOOD.—On THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNDERSTANDING. By H. Wedgwood, 
A.M. 12mo, pp. 133, cloth. 1848. 3s. 


WEDGWOOD.—TuH=E GEOMETRY OF THE THREE First Books or Euciip. By Direct 
Proof from Degnitions Alone. By H. Wedgwood, M.A. 12mo, pp. 104, cloth. 
1856. 3s, 

WEDGWOOD.—Own THE ORIGIN oF LancuaGcE. By H. Wedgwood, M.A. 12mo, 
pp. 165, cloth. 1866. 3s, Gd. 

WEDGWOOD.—A Dictionary oF ENGLISH EtymMoLocy. By H. Wedgwood. 

Third Edition, revised and enlarged. With Introduction on the Origin of 
Language. 8vo, pp. xxii. and 746, cloth. 1878 £1, 1s. 


WEDGWOOD.— ConTESTED ETyMoOLOGIES IN THE DICTIONARY OF THE Rev. W. W. 
SkKEAT, By H. Wedgwood. Crown 8vo, pp. viii, and 194, cloth, 1882, 5s. 
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WEISBACH,—THEORETICAL MEcHANICS: A Manual of the Mechanics of Engineer- 
ing and of the Construction of Machines ; with an Introduction to the Calculus. 
Designed as a Text-book for Technical Schools and Colleges, and for the use of 
Engineers, Architects, &c. By Julius Weisbach, Ph.D., Oberbergrath, and Pro- 
fessor at the Royal Mining Academy at Freiberg, &c. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Eckley B. Coxe, A.M., Mining Engineer. Demy 8vo, with 902 woodcuts, 
pp. 1112, cloth. 1877. 31s. Gd. 

WELLER —AN ImpRovED Dicrionary; English and French, and French and Eng- 
lish, By E. Weller. Royal 8vo, pp. 384 and 340, cloth. 1864. 7s. 6d. 


WEST and BUHLER,—A DiGeEst oF THE HINDU LAW OF INHERITANCE, PARTITION, 
AND ADOPTION; embodying the Replies of the Sastris in the Courts of the 
Bombay Presidency, with Introductions and Notes. By Raymond West and 
J. G, Bibler. Third Edition, Demy 8vo, pp. 1450, sewed. 1884, £1, 16s. 


WETHERELL.—THE MANUFACTURE OF VINEGAR, its Theory and Practice; with 
especial reference to the Quick Process. By O. M, Wetherell, Ph.D., M'D. 8vo, 
pp. 30, cloth. 7s. 6d. ; 

WHEELDON.—AncLING Resorts NEAR LoNDON: The Thames and the Lea. By J. 
P, Wheeldon, Piscatorial Correspondent to ‘‘Bell’s Life.” Crown 8vo, pp, viii. 
and 218, 1878. Paper, 1s. 6d. 


WHEELER,—THE History oF INDIA FROM THE Earuiest Aces. By J. Talboys 
Wheeler. Demy 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. containing the Vedic Period and the Maha 
Bharata. With Map. Pp. lxxv. and 576, cl. 1867, 0. p. Vb II. The Ramayana. 
and the Brahmanic Period. Pp. lxxxviii. and 680, with 2 Maps, cl. 21s, Vol. 
III. Hindu, Buddhist, Brahmanical Revival. Pp. xxiv.-500. With 2 Maps, 
8vo, cl. 1874. 18s, This volume may be had as a complete work with the fol- 
lowing title, ‘“‘ History of India; Hindu, Buddhist, and Brahmanical.” Vol. 
IV. Part I. Mussulman Rule. Pp. xxxii.-320. 1876. 14s. Vol. IV. Part I. 
completing the History of India down to the time of the Moghul Empire. 
Pp. xxviii, and 280, 1881. 12s. 


WHEELER.—Earzty Recorps or Britisy Inpta: A History of the English Settle- 
ments in India, as told in the Government Records, the works of old Travellers, 
and other Contemporary Documents, from the exrliest period down to the rise of 
British Power in India. By J. Talboys Wheeler, lute Assistant Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Foreign Department. Royal 8vo, pp, xxxii, and 302, 
cloth. 1878. 15s, | 

WHEELER.—THE ForkicNer 1N Cuina. By L. N. Wheeler, D.D. With Intro- 
duction by Professor W. C. Sawyer, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 268, cloth. 1881. 6s. 6d. 


WHERRY.—A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY TO THE QURAN. To which is prefixed 
Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, with additional Notes and Emendations. Together 
with a complete Index to the Text, Preliminary Discourse, and Notes. By Rev. 
E. M. Wherry M:A., Lodiana, 3 vols, post 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. Pp, xii, and 392, 
1882. 12s, 6d. Vol. I. Pp. vi. and 408. 1884. 12s. 6d. 


WHINFIELD,—QuatTRAINS OF OMAR KuHayyam. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 
WHINFIELD.—See GuLSHAN I. Raz, 


WHIST.—Suort RuLes ror MoprerN Wuist, Extracted from, the ‘Quarterly 
Review” of January 1871. Printed ona Card, folded to fit the Pocket. 1878. 6d. 


WHITNEY.—LANGUAGE AND THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE: Twelve Lectures on the 
Principles of Linguistic Science. By W. D. Whitney. Fourth Edition, aug- 
mented by an Analysis. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 504, cloth. 1884. 10s. 6d. 


WHITNEY.—LANGUAGE AND ITS Stupy, with especial reference to the Indo- 
European Family of Languages. Seven Lectures by W. D. Whitney, Instructor 
in Modern Languages in Yale College. Edited with Introduction, Notes, Tables, 
&c., and an Index, by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxii, and 318, cloth. 1880, 5s, 
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WHITNEY.—Oriental and Linguistic Studies. By W. D. Whitney. First Series. 
Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 420, cloth. 1874. 12s, Second Series. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. 
and 434. With chart, cloth. 1874. 12s, 


WHITNEY.—A Sanskrit GRAMMAR, including both the Classical Language and the 
older Dialects of Veda and Brahmana. By William Dwight Whitney, Professor 
of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Yale College, Newhaven, &c., &c. 
8vo, pp. xxiv. and 486. 1879. Stitched in wrapper, 10s. 6d; cloth, 12s. 


WHITWELL.—Inon Smevter’s Pocket ANALYSIS Boox. By Thomas Whitwell, 
nee ae of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, &. Oblong 12mo, pp. 152, 
roan, 1877. 5s. 


WILKINSON.—TuE Sarnt’s TRAVEL To THE LAND OF CANAAN. Wherein are dis- 
covered Seventeen False Rests short of the Spiritual Coming of Christ in the 
Saints, with a Brief Discovery of what the Coming of Christ in the Spirit is. By 
R. Withinson, Printed 1648; reprinted 1874. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 208, cloth. 1s. 6d. 


WILETAMS.—A SyLLABIC DICTIONARY OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE ; arranged ac- 
cording to the Wu-Fang Yuen Yin, with the pronunciation of the Characters as 
heard in Pekin, Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai. By 8. Wells Williams, LL.D. 
4to, pp. 1336. 1874. £6, 5s. 


WILLIAMS. —MoDERX INDIA AND THE INDIANS. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, 


WILSON.—Wokrks OF THE LATE HoracE HayMAN WILSON, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 


Vols. I. and II. Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, by 
the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., &c. Collected and Edited by Dr. Rein- 
hold Rost. 2 vols, demy 8vo, pp. xiii. and 399, vi. and 416, cloth. 21s, 


Vols. IIT., IV., and V. Essays Analytical, Critical, and Philological, on Subjects 
connected with Sanskrit Literature. Collected and Edited by Dr. Reinhold 
Rost. 3 vols, demy 8vo, pp. 408, 406, and 390, cloth. 36s, 


Vols, VI., VII., VITI., IX., and X. (2 parts), Vishnu Purana, a System of Hindu 
Mythology and Tradition. Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Ilus- 
trated by Notes derived chiefly from other Puranas. By the late H. H. Wilson. 
Edited by FitzEdward Hall, M.A., D.C.L., Oxon. Vols. I. to V. (2 parts). 
Demy 8vo, pp. cx]. and 200, 344, 346, 362, and 268, cloth. £3, 4s. 6d. 


Vols. XI. and XII. Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus. Translated 
from the original Sanskrit. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S. Third 
corrected Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo, pp. Ixxi. and 384, iv. and 418, cloth. 21s. 


WISE.—CoMMENTARY ON THE HINDU SYSTEM OF MEDICINE. By T. A. Wise, 
M.D. 8vo, pp. xx. and 432, cloth, 1845. 7s. 6d. 


WISE.—REvVIEW OF THE HistoRY OF MEDICINE. By Thomas A. Wise. 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, cloth. Vol. L, pp. xcviii, and 397. Vol. IL, pp. 574. 10s, 


WITHERS.—THE diNGLISH LANGUAGE AS PronouNcED, By G. Withers, Royal 
8vo, pp. 84, sewed. 1874. 1s. 


WOOD.—CuRonos. Mother EKarth’s Biography. A Romance of the New School. 
By he Wood, M.D, Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 334, with Illustration, cloth. 
1873. 6s. 


WOMEN — Tue Ricuts or Womzn. A Comparison of the Relative Legal Status of 
the Sexes in the Chief Countries of Western Civilisation. Crown 8vo, pp. 104, 
cloth. 1875, 2s, 6d. 
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WRIGHT.—FEUDAL MANUALS oF ENGLISH History, a series of Popular Sketches of 
our National History compiled at different periods, from the Thirteenth Century 
to the Fifteenth, for the use of the Feudal (tentry and Nobility. Now first edited 
from the Original Manuscripts. By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.4., &c. Small 
4to, pp. xxix. and 184, cloth. 1872. 15s. 


WRIGHT.—Tue Homzs or orHeR Days. A History of Domestic Manners and 
Sentiments during the Middle Ages. By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A. With 
Illustrations from the Illuminations in Contemporary Manuscripts and other 
Sources, Drawn and Engraved by F. W. Fairholt, F.8.4. Medium 8yvo, 350 
Woodcuts, pp. xv. and 512, cloth. 1871. 21s. 


WRIGHT,—ANGLO-SAXON AND OLD ENGLISH VOCABULARIES. By Thomas Wright, 
M.A., F.S.A., Hon, M.R.S.L. Second Edition, Edited and Collated by Richard 
Paul Wulcker. 2 vols. demy 8vo, pp. xx.-408, and iv.-486, cloth. 1884, 28s, 
Tllustrating the Condition and Manners of our Forefathers, as well as the Historv 
of the forms of Elementary Education, and of the Languages Spoken in This Island 
from the Tenth Century to the Fifteenth. 


WRIGHT.—THE CELT, THE RomMAN, AND THE Saxon; a History of the Early 
Inhabitants of Britain down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. 
Illustrated by the Ancient Remains brought to light by Recent Research. 
By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &., &c. Third Corrected and Enlarged 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. xiv. and 562. With nearly 300 Engravings. Cloth. 1875. 14s. 


WRIGHT.—TuHE Book oF KALILAH AND DiMNaH. Trans¥ced from Arabic into 
Syriac. Edited by W. Wright, LL.D., Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Cumbridge. Demy 8vo, pp. lxxxii.-408, cloth. 1884, 21s. 


WRIGHT.—MENTAL TRAVELS IN IMAGINED Lanps. By H. Wright. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 184, cloth. 1878. 5s. 


WYLD.—CLAIRVOYANCE ; or, the Auto-Noetic Action of the Mind. By George 
Wyld, M.D. Edin. 8vo, pp. 32, wrapper. 1883. 1s. 


WYSARD.—THE INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL PROBLEM OF GOETHE’S Faust. By A. 
Wysard, Parts I. and II. Feap. 8vo, pp. 80, limp parchment wrapper. 1883. 
2s, 6d. 


YOUNG MECHANIC (Tnz).—See MECHANIC. 


ZELLER.—STRAUSS AND RENAN. An Essay by E. Zeller. Translated from the 
German. Post 8vo, pp. 110, cloth. 1866. 28. 6d. 


PERIODICALS 
PUBLISHED AND SOLD BY TRUBNER & CO. 


AMATEUR MECHANICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL.—lIrregular. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL InsriTUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND (JOURNAL OF).— 
Quarterly, 5s. 


ARCHITECT (AMERICAN) AND BUILDING News.—Contains General Architectural 
News, Articles on Interior Decoration, Sanitary Engineering, Construction, 
Building Materials, &c., &c. Four full-page Illustrations accompany each 
Number. Weekly. Annual Subscription, £1, 11s, 6d, Post free. : 
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‘ 
ASIATIC SOCIETY (Royat) oF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND (JOURNAL OF).— 
Irregular. 


BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY (Transactions oF).—Irregular. 
BIBLIOTHECA SACRA.—Quarterly, 3s.6d. Annual Subscription, 14s. Post free. 
BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION (Journa. Or),—Quarterly, 8s. 

BRITISH CHESS MAGAZINE.— Monthly, 8d. ; 

BRITISH HOMCOPATHIC SOCIETY (ANNALS OF).—Half-yearly, 2s. 6d. 

BROV'NING SOCIETY’S PAPERS. — Irregular, 

CALCUTTA REVIEW.—Quarterly, 8s. 6d. Annual Subscription, 34s. Post free. ~ 
CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY (PRoceEprnes oF).—Irregular. 
ENGLISH®WOMAN’S REVIEW. —Social and Industrial Questions. Monthly, 6d. 


GEOLPGICAL MAGAZINE, or Monthly Journal of Geology, 1s. 6d. Annual Sub- 
scription, 18s. Post free. 


GLASGOW, GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF (Transactions or).—Irregular. 


INDEX MEDICUS,—A Monthly Classified Record of the Current Medical Literature 
of the World. Annual Subscription, 50s. Post free, 


INDIAN ANTIQUARY.—A Journal of Oriental Research in Archeology, History, 
Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, Folklore, &c. Annual Subscrip- 
tion, £2. Post free. 


LIBRARY JOURNAL.—Official Organ of the Library Associations of America and of 
the United Kingdom. Monthly, 28, Auuual Subscription, 20s. Post free, 


MANCHESTER QUARTERLY.—ls. 6. 


MATHEMATICS (AMERICAN JOURNAL OF).—Quarterly, 7s. 6d. Annual Subscrip- 
tion, 24s, Post free. 


ORTHODOX CATHOLIC REVIEW. —Irregular. 
PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY (TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS OF). —Irregular. 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH (SOCIETY OF).—PRocEEDINGS. 


PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY.—THE AMERICAN BOOK-TRADE JOURNAL. Annual Sub- 
scription, 18s. Post free. 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN.—WEEKLY. Annual subscription, 188. Post free. 

SUPPLEMENT to ditto.— WEEKLY. Annual subscription, 24s. Post free. 

scree AND ARTS (AMERICAN JOURNAL OF).—Monthly, 2s. 6d. Annual Subscrip- 
tion, 30s. 

SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY (JouRNAL oF).—Quarterly, 4s. Annual Subscription 
16s. Post free, 17s. ; 

SUNDAY REVIEW.—Organ of the Sunday Society for Opening Museums and Art 
Galleries on Sunday.— Quarterly, ls. Annual Subscription, 4s. 6d. Post free. 


TRUBNER’S AMERICAN, EUROPEAN, AND ORIENTAL Literary REcORD.—A Register 
of the most Important Works Published in America, India, China, and the British 

| Colonies. With occasional Notes on German, Dutch, Danish, French, Italian 
rar Portuguese, and Russian Literature. Subscription for 12 Numbers, Bs, 
Post free. , 


TRUBNER & CO.’S Monruty List of New and Forthcoming Works, Official and 
other Authorised Publications, and New American Books, Post free. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—Quarterly, 6s. Annual Subscription, 22s, Post free. 
WOMAN'S SurrracE JouRNAL.—Monthly, 1d. 


TRUBNER & CO.'S CATALOGUES. 
Any of the following Catalogues sent per Post on receipt of Stamps. 


Africa, Works Relating to the Modern Languages of. 1d. 
Agricultural Works, 2d. 

Arabic, Persian, and Turkish Books, printed in the East. ts, 
Assyria and Assyriology. 1s. 

Bibliotheca Hispano-Americana. Is. 6d. 

Brazil, Ancient and Modern Books relating to. 2s. 61. 
British Museum, Publications of Trustees of the! 1d. 


Dictionaries and Grammars of Principal Languages and Dialects 
of the World. 5s. 


Educational Works, 1d. 

Egypt and Egyptology. ls. 

Guide Books. ld. 

Important Works, published by Triibner & Co, 2d. 
Linguistic and Oriental Publications. 2d. 

Medical, Surgical, Chemical, and Dental Publications. 2. 
Modern German Books. 2d. 

Monthly List of New Publications. 1d. 

Pali, Prakrit, and Buddhist Literature. 1s. 

Portuguese Language, Ancient and Modern Books in the. 6d,. 
Sanskrit Books. 2s. 6d. ‘ 
Scientific Works. 2(. 

Semitic, Iranian, and Tatar Races, 1s. 


TRUBNER’S 
COLLECTION OF SIMPLIFIED GRAMMARS 


OF THE 


PRINCIPAL ASIATIC AND EUROPEAN LANGUAGES, 


Epitep By REINHOLD ROST, LL.D., Px.D. 


The object of this Series is to provide the learner with a concise but 
practical Introduction to the various Languages, and at the same time to 
furnish Students of Comparative Philology with a clear and comprehensive 
view of their structure. The attempt to adapt the somewhat cumbrous 
erarimatical system of the Greek and Latin to every other tongue has intro- 
duced a great deal of unnecessary difficulty into the study of Languages. 
Instead of analysing existing locutions and endeavouring to discover the 
principles which regulate them, writers of grammars have for the most part 
constructed a franagwork of rules on the old lines, and tried to make the 
language of which they were treating fit into it. Where this proves im- 
possible, the difficulty is met by lists of exceptions and irregular forms, thus 
burdening the pupil’s mind with a mass of details of which he can make 
no practical use. 

In these Grammars the sulject is viewed from a different standpoint ; 
the structure of each language is carefully examined, and the principles 
which underlie it are carefully explained; while apparent discrepancies 
and so-called irregularities are shown to be only natural euphonic and 
other changes. All technical terms are excluded unless their meaning 
and application is self-evident; no arbitrary rules are admitted ; the old 
classification into declensions, conjugations, &., and even the usual para- 
digms and tables, are omitted, Thus reduced to the simplest principles, 
the Accidence and Syntax can be thoroughly comprehended by the student 
on one perusal, and a few hours’ diligent study will enable him to analyse 
any sentence in the language. 


Now READY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, uniformly bound. 
I.—Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic. By the late E. H. Palmer, 
M.A. Pp. 112. 5s, 


II.—Hungarian, By I. SINGER, of Buda-Pesth. Pp. vi. and 88. 
4s. 6d. 
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III. — Basque. By W. Vax Eys. Pp. xii.and 62. Sa. 6d. 
IV.—Malagasy. By G. W. Parker, Pp. 66, 5s. 

V.—Modern Greek. By E. M. GELpART, M.A. Pp. 68. 2s, 64. 
VI—Roumanian. By M. Torceanu. Pp. viii, and 72. 5s. 
VII.—Tibetan. By H. A. JascuKe. Pp. viii and 104. 5s. 

VIIL—Danish By E. C.Orré. Pp. viii. and 64 2s. 6d. 

IX—Turkish. By J. W. RepHousz, M.R.AS. Pp. xii. and 204. 

10s. 6d. ¢ 

X.—Swedish. By Miss E.C. OTT&. Pp. xii.and70. 2s. 6d. 
XLI--Polish. By W. R. Morriuy, M.A. Pp. viii. and 64. 


The following are tn preparation :— 
SIMPLIFIED GRAMMARS OF : 


Albanian, by WassA Paswa, Prince of the Lebanon. 

Assyrian, by Prof. SAYce. 

Bengali, by J. F, BLUMHARDT, Esq., of the British Museum. 
Burmese, by Dr. E. FORCHAMMER. : 

Cymric and Gaelic, by H. JENNER, of the British Museum. 
Egyptian, by Dr. Brrcu. 

Finnic, by Prof. OTTO DoNNER, of Helsingfors, 

Hebrew, by Dr. GINSBURG. 

Icelandic, by Dr. WIMMER, Copenhagen. 

‘Lettish, by Dr. M. 1. A. VoLKEL. 

Lithuanian, by Dr. M. I. A. VOLKEL. 

Malay, by W. E. MAXWELL, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Pali, by Dr. EDwARD MULLER. 

Portuguese, by WALTER DE GRAY BIRCH. 

Russian, Bohemian, Bulgarian and Serbian, by Mr. MoRFIL, of Oxford. 
Sanskrit and Prakrit, by HJALMAR EDGREN, Lund, Sweden. 
Sinhalese, by Dr. EDWARD MULLER. 


Arrangements are being made with competent Scholars for the early 


preparation of Grammars of German, Dutch, Italian, Chinese 
Japanese, and Siamese. « 
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